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PREFACE 


IT WAS not so many years ago that psychology 
seemed to be one of those strange and vagmly terrify- 
ing words, which coidd be spoken gracefiMy only by 
the most erudite of scholars. Yet today psychology is 
a common word in most of our vocabularies. It is as 
much a part of the verbal eqiApment of a real-estate 
salesman or an advertising solicitor as it is of a college 
professor. Sports writers use it as easUy as ministers. It 
is heard as often across a bridge-table as from behind 
an academic desk. 

Yet what, precisely, is the meaning of this word, psy- 
chology, which all of us now mouth with equal glib- 
ness? 

The most direct and concise answer to that question 
wosdd seem to be that psychology is the study of the 
mind. But the apparent simplicity of that terse state- 
ment is deceptive. For what, after all, is mind? And 
how is it most adequately sttedied? 

Is psychology stUl a branch of speculative phi- 
losophy, cts no one, from the time of Aristotle and the 
Greek metaphysicians to that of Locke and the British 
empiricists, doubted that it shoidd be? Has it become 
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the exact laboratory science into which the experi- 
mental researches of Weber, Fechner, Helmholtz, and 
the German physiologists began to mold it? Or is it 
really changing into a branch of mental medicine, as 
the present popularity of Freud and Jung and Adler 
and their psychoanalytical followers make it appear? 

And what is this mind which all the psychologists, 
by their many philosophic, scientific, or technological 
methods, are so industriously studying? Is it a mani- 
festation of the immortal sotd, of which the meta- 
physicians were once so sure? Is it the consciousness 
that its most orthodox definition makes it? Will it 
prove to be the unconscious which the psychiatrists 
probe when they seek to cure neuroses? Or can it be 
reduced to the overt actions which the behaviorists 
observe and tabulate? 

These are questions which still vex the shrewdest 
of psychological commentators. Perhaps, some day, 
they will all be answered satisfactorily and unani- 
mously — so that a definition of psychology can be as 
simple and unambiguom as that of physics or chem- 
istry. Perhaps they never vM be. But of this there is 
no dotdot: interest in mental phenomena is alive to- 
day not because psychology holds out any great prom- 
ise of immediately unifying its activities, but just 
because its present trends are so diverse. This book 
win, therefore, attempt to do two things: to find out 
what modern psychology has become, and then to dis- 
cover what, by all its varum methods and from its 
many points of view, it has learned about that most 
persistent of all human puzzles — the mind of man. 
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This task is not quite so gigantic as it might seem, 
if one remembers that although modem psychology 
had an extremely lengthy period of gestation within 
the ample womb of philosophy, its birth was not offi- 
cially recorded until i8yg when Wilhelm Wundt estab- 
lished his experimented laboratory at Leipzig; and that 
during this relatively brief lifetime only one country, 
America, has recognized it as a really independent 
science. 

Even in Germany, where the subject first donned its 
proud garments of scientific ■ exactness, psychologists 
are still considered minor metaphysicians and are offi- 
cially known as teachers of philosophy. But since Har- 
vard University in i88g bestowed upon William James 
the title of professor of psychology, America has ac- 
cepted investigators of the mind as being as truly scien- 
tific as those who experiment upon matter. She has 
provided them with titles; uAth lecture platforms; and 
with vast, expensively equipped laboratories in which 
they can work out their own problems, free of the au- 
thority of philosophy or the petty tyrannies of other 
kindred sciences. Today America has more of these 
laboratories than any other country, and she anmtaUy 
expends millions in thdr manning and their upkeep. 
She also has the world's largest share of students of 
the psyche, and poduces the greatest number of psy- 
chology's tracts and treatises. 

For this reason, then, and despite its long E/uropean 
development, modern psychology has found in America 
Us nedured haven. No method of mental investigation 
which has flourished in another land has not received 
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a warm reception here. While Germany, or England, 
or France, or Austria may each have concentrated 
upon and exploited a particular phase of mind, Amer- 
ica’s interest in mental phenomena has been catholic 
from the beginning. 

E. B. Titchener brought Wundt’s experimental in- 
trospection straight from Leipzig, and its academic 
rigidity of standards has been as strictly upheld in 
Titchenerian laboratories in America as ever it was in 
the universities of Germany. Sigmund Freud gave his 
first popular lectures in the State of Massachusetts 
many years before he received generous recognition in 
Europe. Then, when Freudicin analysis and Wundtian 
introspection seemed too vague and spiritmlistic to 
satisfy the more scientifically exacting, America, her- 
self, produced in John B. Watson the arch-mechanist 
of them all. 

Many Ewopean countries have their own national 
brands of psychology,- but America has had all brands. 
Since William James in 1868 brought home with him 
from Germany the tidings of a possible lienee of the 
mind, the history of psychology in America has been in 
the very broadest sense the history of psychology. 
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CHAPTER I 


PSYCHOLOGY IN AMERICA 
TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


I F THE scientific attitude should always be disin- 
terested and impersonal, then scientific history 
should perhaps be written without recourse to proper 
names. Such a record woidd content itself with austere 
facts and general laws, and would ignore entirely the 
human talents that discovered or conceived them. Few 
histories could be so written. 

The datum of a science does in time acquire, as it 
alwa3rs should, a cool detachment and an impersonal 
quality; but in the beginning, its discovery was the in- 
dividual achievement of some very human man. 
Usually his name has been indelibly written across his 
work. Yet fame and history have played strange tricks 
on the greatest of natural scientists. Their personali- 
ties have grown dim not from the overshadowing of 
more picturesque rivals, but because of the universal 
truth of their own findings. To the casual student of 
physics, Charles and Boyle mean not people but laws; 
and watts and volts have become common nouns in- 
crusted in electric bulbs. The emphaisis which is placed 
the personalities to whom these names originally 
IS 
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belonged is a matter which the individual historian 
decides. 

The recorder of psychological progress, however, has 
no such choice. Because the domain which the psychol- 
ogist explores is accessible to everyone who realizes 
that he has a mind; and because his method of research 
seems not so different from that of the philosopher, the 
novelist, or of any other man whose thoughts turn in- 
ward, his discoveries never have the positive novelty 
or the austere objectivity of the data of a physical sci- 
ence. The most general psychological theories always 
seem to have about them the quality of a personal 
credo; and investigators of the mind escape the ironic 
obscurity of more material researchers. In conse^ 
quence, the dates which punctuate the history of psy- 
chology do not often mark the discovery of a startlingly 
new fact or of a universally proven law. They record, 
instead, a new conception of mind, or a change in the 
methodological approach to its study; events which 
really lie outside the body of psychological facts, 
themselves, and within a broader and more Tinman 
history. 

Should anyone be forced to select the most sig- 
nificant dates in the development of psychology in 
America, he might choose three: first, that officially 
unrecorded day in 1874 or ’75 when young William 
James took his metronome and horopter chart and 
other bits of apparatus into a tiny rocan beneath the 
stairway of the A^siz Museum at Harvard and thus 
established the first laboratory of jBychoIogy in the 
whcfie world; then, that July aftenioon in 1892 when 
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twenty-six professors met in Stanley Hall’s study at 
Clark University to found the American Psychological 
Association; and finally, that February evening in 
1924 when John B. Watson and William McDougall 
debated before a large audience in the Hall of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at Washington. 

The importance of these first two events is self- 
evident; and the third is no less indicative. Just as 
surely as James’s laboratory meant the birth of Ameri- 
can psychology and Hall’s association its conscious 
coming of age, the Watson-McDougall debate marked 
a phase in its latter history which had an even broader 
significance. 

As arguments upon scientific fundamentals go, in- 
volving as they always do the anciait but never-ending 
controversy between mechanism and vitalism, mate- 
rialism and idealism, this discussion in Washington was 
surprisingly amiable. Each combatant, it is true, pre- 
dicted that his adversary’s ideas were doomed to speedy 
oblivion, but each in his turn made his prophecy 
politely, graciously, and with evident goodwill. Dr. 
Watson complimented Professor McDougall upon his 
“w^l-known forensic ability”; Professor McDougall 
spoke doquently of Dr. Watson’s abundant charm. In 
ccmtrast to the animosity which had flared up at Ox- 
ford and at Munich when similar problems of biology 
had been aired there in the 1860s and ’70s, this psy- 
chological encounter might have been carried on in the 
sdect drawing-room whidi the correct evening attire 
of the two prindlpals suggested. 

If the amicability was in itself surprising, the reasor^ 
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for it was startling. The significance of this debate did 
not lie in the eminence of the speakers, though both 
were certainly distinguished enough in psychology to 
make the slightest argument between them of foremost 
importance to their science. Both had been selected for 
special “distinction” in and by the American Psycho- 
logical Association; and Watson was a former presi- 
dent of that organization. McDougall was at the time 
professor at Harvard and his verbal adversary had 
been until recently the director of the laboratory at 
the Johns Hopkins. Dr. Tom Williams, President of 
the Psychological Club of Washington, had asked them 
to speak upon the fundamentals of psychology because 
they held “extremely different” views about the 
method, the material, and the ultimate purpose of this 
science. It is of such discussions, of course, that psy- 
chological history is made. Yet in this particular in- 
stance, the importance of the subject of the debate 
and the eminence of the debaters both paled before the 
significance of the audience which listened to it. 

There were scattered somewhere in that brightly 
^ lifted hall a few psychiatrists of Washington and an 
instructor or two from a near-by college; but such pro- 
fessional folk were inconspicuous and were crowded 
in among expectant government clerks; serious, black- 
robed young priests; and casual ladies and gentlemen 
who seemed to be out for an evening’s diversion; This 
entire assemblage had been received and shown to 
their reserved seats by charming and beautifully 
gowned yoimg women from one of Washington’s most 
exclusive finishing schools. There was even a Justice 
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of the Supreme Court upon the platform, resplendent 
in evening dress and his formal decorations. 

After Dr. Watson and Dr. McDougall had each 
stated the advantages of his own position and the dis- 
advantages of his opponent’s, and after each had used 
the few minutes officially allotted for rebuttal and 
counter-rebuttal, this audience rose and voted upon 
which views of psychology were best suited to the 
ideals of America. The Judge counted the upraised 
hands and apparently saw to it that the vote — ^which 
went, incidentally and unexpectedly, to the not yet 
naturalized Englishman — ^was constitutional. 

This audience, which Dr. McDougall has himself 
described as “large and distinguished,” was not there, 
of course, because its members belonged to his and 
Dr. Watson’s Psychological Association or even to Dr. 
Williams’s Psychological Club. They were there be- 
cause they had bought tickets to see two intellectual 
champions have at each other. 

Thus, in the year 1924, psychology came to take its 
recognized place in the social life of America. It was 
no longer the pleasant and, as it proved, temporary 
pastime of an intellectual gentleman that it was when 
William James wrote hk Principles, It had ceased to 
be the slightly obscure and somewhat esoteric science 
which it seemed when the twenty-six professors 
gathered at Wrarcester to found America’s first psy- 
chological society. It had become a popular spectacle 
of absorbing interest for everyone. And Americans paid 
fees, albeit much lower ones, to see Dr. McDougall 
vanquish Dr. Watson in fifteen minutes of presentatum 
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and three minutes of rebuttal, in the same eager spirit 
in which they paid to see Dempsey knock out Firpo 
in seven rounds or the Giants trounce the Cardinals in 
nine innings. And they applauded just as enthusiasti- 
cally, though much more decorously, at a brilliant 
psychological thrust or a quick intellectual recovery as 
they would at similar sallies in a physical and more 
painful combat. In the year 1931, psychology has be- 
come such a recognized part of America’s interest and 
recreation that in the New York Evening Post Dr. 
Joseph Jastrow’s answers to inquiries about the mind 
are fast crowding the replies of Dr. Dorothy Dix to 
queries about the heart. 

It is now true, and only too true, that the words that 
will adorn next month’s psychological text have al- 
ready been read in the S 3 aidicated article in yesterday’s 
newspaper. Yet it was less than forty years ago that 
Stanley Hall had to use eight thousand dollars of his 
own professorial savings to pay for the deficit in pub- 
lishing the American Journal of Psychology, so that 
his colleagues could have one medium in which to ex- 
press their ideas. And exactly forty-five years ago, 
John Dewey completed the first volxune of psychology 
ever to be published in America. But the first words 
written by an American relative to the “new psy- 
chology,” as it was then called, appeared neither in a 
textbook, a technical journal, nor a syndicated article. 
They were contained in a letter which in 1867 William 
James wrote fiom Berlin to a school friend. In it he 
said; 
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“It seems to me that perhaps the time has come for 
psychology to begin to be a science — some measure- 
ments have already been made in the region lying 
between the physical changes in the nerves and the 
appearance of consciousness-at (in the shape of 
sense perceptions), and more may come of it. I am 
going to study what is already known, and perhaps 
may be able to do some work at it. Helmholtz and a 
man named Wundt at Heidelberg are working at it, 
and I hope I live through this winter to go to them 
in the summer.” 

This paragraph is not only a concise summary of 
the status of psychology at the time, it is also a very 
modest foreshadowing of what it was before long to 
become. The man named Wundt at Heiddberg was 
soon to be proclaimed the founder of experimental 
psychology; and James, who did go there lin the 
spring, was destined to establish the science in Amer- 
ica. His youthful desire “to work at it” himself, was 
the germ from which the vast laboratories, the con- 
tinuous stream of research, the endless lectures,, and 
the thousands of volumes have sprung. In 1867, how- 
ever, James did not think of himsdf as the future 
founder of the new science in his own country. He 
wanted to be associated with Helmholtz and Wundt 
that summer because he fdt that working with them 
m^t solve a problem which was to him, at the time, 
very real, but purdy personal. 

James was twenty-five years old when he wrote that 
rather enthusiastic letter from Berlin. Though he had 
already dudied painting with a view to becoming an 
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artist, had specialized in two different sciences, had 
enrolled in the Harvard Medical School with the idea 
of becoming a physician, and had even considered en- 
tering “the honorable, honored and productive busi- 
‘^ness of printing,” he had not yet decided definitely 
'upon his professional career. He had hoped to reach 
a decision during his two years in Germany. 

Fifteen years later James again visited Wundt, this 
time at his own psychological laboratory at Leipzig. 
On this second visit he came not as a pupil but as a 
worthy colleague. For some time now he had been a 
professor at Harvard, and for four years he had been 
at work upon the book that was soon to make both 
himself and its subject famous: his Principles of Psy- 
chology. It was while on this latter European journey 
that James wrote to his father: 

“All my intellectual life I derive from you; and 
though we have often seemed at odds in the expression 
thereof, I’m sure there’s a harmony somewhere, and 
that our strivings will combine. What my debt to you 
is goes beyond my power of estimating, — so early, so 
penetrating and so constant has been the influence,” 

That more lay bdiind these sentiments than mere 
filial affection is borne out not only in James’s later 
writings but in the whole pattern of his life, Henry 
James, senior, may very well have passed on to his 
brilliant, oldest son the very problem which had sent 
him to Heidelberg; certainly, it was a problem which 
had beset many Americans, whose Puritan consciences 
were coupled with inquiring minds, after the signifi- 
cance of Darwin’s researches had become known. That 
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the elder James had, himself, wrestled with it is in- 
dicated by a question he once put to his friend Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: 

“Shall I get me a little nook in the country and 
communicate with my living kind ... or shall I follow 
some commoner method — ^leam science and bring my- 
self into man’s respect, that I may better speak to 
him?” 

Although he had renounced all ecclesiasticism after 
having spent two years in the pious atmosphere that 
was Princeton’s in the 1830s, the elder James did not 
accept the postulates, of science; they, he thought, 
were still too “rank with earthliness.” Instead, he 
embraced a faith that was less harsh than either Chris- 
tian theology or skepticism: the vaguer doctrines of 
Swedenborg. Straight from the intimate influence of 
this kindly mystic, William James at nineteen entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard, then the 
refuge for the scientific skepticism which was beginning 
to break through the solid bulwark of evangelism that 
encompassed most New England colleges. 

The subjects which young James studied at Cam- 
bridge captured but could not hold completely the 
interest of his inquiring mind. His first “enthusiasm,” 
was for chemistry, which Charles W. Eliot taught him; 
but within two years he found his ardor “dulled”; and 
Eliot afterwards remarked that his “very interesting 
and agreeable student” had never been “wholly de- 
voted to chemistry.” So the next year James turned 
to medicine and b^an to work for his degree, but he 
interrupted his couree afta: another two years to go 
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with Louis Agassiz on an expedition to the Amazon. 
Again he found, as incidentally Thomas Huxley had 
discovered before him, “If there is anything I hate it 
is collecting. I don’t think it is suited to my genius at 
all.” And Agassiz prophesied that James was destined 
to be remembered only as “a very bright young man.” 

This very bright young man had now tried three 
sciences, and though they all inclined him ’toward 
skepticism and materialism, none had succeeded in 
ridding him entirely of the ontological yearnings he 
had learned from his father. It was in this state of 
indecision that he went to Germany in 1867 and 
learned of the man named Wundt and the possibility 
of a science of psychology. Here, at last, it seemed 
to him, might be a subject which, while it satisfied the 
skeptical exigencies of natural science, would still treat 
the problems which interested him more keenly. So 
after he had returned once more to Harvard, had ob- 
tained the M. D. which he never used professionally, 
and had become an instructor in anatomy and ph3rsi- 
ology, he began to fit up the deserted rooms in the old 
scientific building with the apparatus he had learned 
to use at Heidelberg. 

In 1877 Harvard University offered to its advanced 
students a course which had never before graced the 
pages of any college catalogue. Its title was simply 
“Psychology” and William James was named as its 
instructor. To understand the importance of this study 
to the young men who were fortimate enou^ to dect 
it, one must appreciate not only James’s own perstma! 
charm and the positive novelty of e:!qperimental pey- 
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chology, but the condition of American philosophy 
at the time. 

American colleges had not then relinquished the 
idea that the greatest intellectual boon they could offer 
the adolescent was the salvation of his soul. Philosophy 
was more closely allied with godliness than any other 
subject they could offer him, because the teacher of it 
was most often the president of the institution and 
in the nineteenth century the president of an American 
college was, with very few exceptions, a minister of 
the Gospel. For Europeans, philosophy might be al- 
most any heretical doctrine, but to these pious execu- 
tives it meant only “moral science.” They took no 
chances that their charges might become contaminated 
by contact with the impieties of foreign writers or of 
Americans who had renounced the rigors of Puritan- 
ism. Their text-books were theological tracts and their 
lectures were sermons. For more than a hundred years 
the austere determinism of Jonathan Edwards’ Free- 
dom of the WUl had been the most pliant answer to 
the spiritual uncertainty of adolescent curiosity. 

While students in other universities were being 
coerced into accepting theological dogma, those who 
studied imder James were encouraged to forget for a 
while the salvation of their souls and to learn for them- 
selves how fascinating it was to investigate their minds. 
Naturally they were “dated with thdr luck at having 
him.” Soon the rooms in the scientific building became 
inadequate for their experimraits and in 1890, James 
had i)ane Hall equipped as a new laboratory. This 
whde building devoted to psychological research was 
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not, however, the novelty that the first tiny room in 
the Agassiz museum had been. By now not only had 
Hopkins, Pennsylvania, and Clark established work- 
shops equally efficient, but the middle west had turned 
to higher education and experiment. The University 
of Indiana and those of Michigan and Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, as well as Milwaukee College, Kansas State 
College, and Michigan Normal School, all boasted 
flourishing laboratories of psychology. Yet 1890 still 
stands as the year in which William James secured his 
eminence as the foremost psycholo^st of America, 
for it was then that he completed and published his 
Principles of Psychology, the work which James Mc- 
Keen Cattell has characterized as the new science’s 
“Declaration of Independence.” 
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PSYCHOLOGY BEFORE 1890 


C ATTELL’S description of James’s Principles was 
apt. Those two vivid volumes did present to the 
world the postulates and the hopes of modern psy- 
chology. This does not mean, of course, that men 
were not curious about the fimctioning of their minds 
before the end of the nineteenth century. Though ex- 
perimental psychology was then still so young that its 
entire history was encompassed by a few decades, the 
study of mental phenomena was very nearly three thou- 
sand years old. It had acquired such importance by 
the time of Aristotle, that the first volume of his De 
Anima is virtually a history of psychology. In it he set 
forth the psychological beliefs and opinions of his pre- 
decessors. Had a similar work been undertaken in 
1890 it should have included, among many others, the 
following names: Ren 4 Descartes, Charles Darwin, 
Arthur Schopenhauer, Galen, Socrates, Plato, James 
and Jdm Stuart Mill, Immanuel Kant, Johannes Kep- 
ler, Francis Galton, Ernst Mach, David Hume, Andr6 
Ampere, Michd Mtmtaigne, Thomas Huxley, Thomas 
Aquinas, Isaac Newton, Dims Scotus, Theodor Fech- 
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ner, Francis. and Roger Bacon, Saint Augustine, Robert 
Boyle, Ludwig von Helmholtz, Johann von Goethe, 
Auguste Comte, John Locke, Johannes Muller. 

If psychology had sought out its intellectual patrons, 
it could not have secured a finer roster. Every name 
upon it is distinguished either in philosophy or a 
science; and for the fashioning of a science of mind the 
combination seems a particularly happy one. The scien- 
tists, one imagines, would have given to the broader 
vision of the philosophers the stabilizing objectivity 
which would have made esperimental psychology a 
reality many centuries before it was. Actually, though, 
in its attempt to treat mind empirically, philosophy 
often suffered more through its contact with material 
and natural • science than it gained. Metaphysicians, 
temporarily turned psychologists, have had an amaz- 
ing faculty for sanctioning prematurely the most 
'specious scientific hypotheses; and when they have 
happened upon a correct theory, they have shown in- 
credible ingenuity in twisting it into fantastic patterns. 

One of the first adaptations of natural science to the 
needs of psychology occurred when Galen classified 
the human temperaments by reference to the four 
humors which, according to Hyppocrates, coursed their 
way through the body of man. It was Hyppocrates' be- 
lief that all of the four important elements of the uni- 
verse found their counterpart somewhere within the 
human body. The fiery dement was rejMresaited by 
blood, the airy by yellow bile, the watery by black bfle, 
and the cold, earthly <me by phl^m. Galen became 
the first medico-i»ychologist when he proclaimed that 
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by the strength of one or another of these humors was 
a man’s disposition made ardent, irascible, dejected, or 
apathetic. It has, of course, been a great many years 
since physicians talked seriously of Hyppocrates’ 
humors; but reputable textbooks of psychology still 
classify human temperaments as sanguine, choleric, 
melancholic, and phlegmatic. Galea’s explanation of 
human personality was hardly questioned until the 
philosophers of the sixteenth century became fasci- 
nated by alchemy. It was then asserted that one man 
differed from another not on accoimt of his supply of 
bile or phlegm but by virtue of the amoxmt of sulphur, 
salt, and mercury with which nature had endowed him. 

It was in the next century that science began to learn 
something of the circulation of the blood and of the 
delicate and intricate anatomy of the nervous system. 
This knowledge the great Descartes used in his psycho- 
logical speculations; but he employed it to describe 
how the corporeal “animal spirits” which possessed the 
body could get into communication with the incor- 
poreal soul which inhabited the pineal glmd. In 1714, 
Leibnitz applied his precocious imderstanding of em- 
bryology to proving that God, in His “supreme per- 
fection,” had made the human soul immortal by creat- 
ing it from a special form of seed which could not be 
destroyed but would live eternally. Again, when Si^or 
Mtmtegazza learned from Darwin of the basal m- 
stmcts, he combined this information with his knowl- 
edge of chemistry and wrote his famous Philosophy of 
Love, which advanced the thesis that psychic vapors 
gfven off from the human body cause the phaiomenon 
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which in the peppy idiom of to-day is known as “It” 
or sex-appeal. 

The similarity of all these attempts to apply science 
to mind is so striking, that one wonders if they do not 
have a common explanation. If they do, the guilt must 
be laid to the illustrious philosophers of Hellas. It was 
they who charted the course which psychology fol- 
lowed for so many centmies. It was their belief, as 
Aristotle summarized it, that the duty of a psycholo- 
gist was to “discover and ascertain the nature and 
essence of the soul and, in the next place, all the acci- 
dents belonging to it.” The Greeks repeated this opinion 
so continuously and with such assurance for so many 
hundreds of years, and the Christian theologians who 
succeeded them in philosophical dominance accepted it 
so hospitably, that in time it became a dogma. Diderot’s 
Encyclopidie proves that even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury no philosopher doubted that psychology should 
content itself with defining the human soul and describ- 
ing its activities. 

About one other psychological point, most of the 
early Greeks were in accord. That was that the soul 
was composed of the finest substance to be found in 
the universe. It was only necessary to decide upon the 
nature of this superior essence and the greatest prob- 
lem would, be solved. When, however, they came to 
naming the universe’s purest matter, personal prefer- 
ences shattered the philosophic amity. 

Heraclitus, whose (^inimi must be considered first 
because ]be was the oldest, said that the soul was a fieiy 
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vapor. Democritus described it more particularly as 
fire and heat, invisible yet still resembling the sun- 
beams that stream through the window on a bright 
morning. Diogenes contaaded that the soul was simply 
air. Epicurus combined the ideas of his three predeces- 
sors, but made his own concq)tion mysterious by de- 
claring that the soul was a complicated mixture of fire, 
air, a certain strange vapor, and a fourth substance, 
unknown and unknowable but wonderful. Hippon, who 
should be hailed as the patron saint of the prohibition- 
ists, identified the soul with water. But some less 
squeamish materialists like Critias called the soul 
blood. 

This idea of making the sou! a palpable and material 
substance was congenial to many of the early Church 
Fathers, but they treated the subject more imaginatively 
than their forerunners. They were able to identify the 
bright, fiery vapors which so many of the Greeks at- 
tributed to the soul. These spiritual gases, said the 
Patristic philosophers, were literally the breath of 
God. That part of His breath which becomes the soul 
of a man assumes a shape very much like his body; 
and it has organs tike the body, too, which it can use 
after death has happily divorced the two. In states of 
high religious ecstasy, the Fathers could see their own 
souls and those of others floating about as convmdngly 
as Southern Negroes see the ghosts in graveyards. 

This graphic materialism, while satisfactory to most 
of the earlier Greeks and to many of the theologians, 
was too sin^e and gross for the more advanced 
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thinkers. Even in the fourth century B. C., Anaxagoras 
had despaired of ever identifying the soul with any 
form of matter. Its fine, pure essence, he thought, was 
intrinsically different from the base material substance 
of the human body. This essence he could describe only 
n^atively, but the philosophers, who followed him in 
the attempt to make the soul completely spiritual, had 
idd from a soturce far removed from sober speculation. 
The votaries of Dionysos had by now publicized the 
fact that, while their bodies lay writhing and twitch- 
ing upon the ground in frenzies of religious ecstasy, 
their minds traveled to a realm far removed from 
earthly existence. It was Plato who rationalized such 
phenomena and found in them proof that the soul is 
immortal. The soul, he declared, was pure and good and 
imperishable and therefore absolutely different from 
the body, whose most conspicuous activity was the 
hindering of the spirit’s search for knowledge. The 
soul’s relation to the body Aristotle explained by say- 
ing it gave form to it just as a signet ring lends its shape 
to the mobile wax into which it is pressed. These 
opinions of Plato and Aristotle dominated all psycho- 
logical thought until the seventeenth century, when 
Descartes made their dualism more explicit by pro- 
claiming that the body occupied space and could not 
think, while the soul filled no space at all and contained 
within itself all of the cogitativeness of the world. 

After defining the soul in these various ways, the 
ancient psychologists turned their attention to its “ac- 
cidents.” Its most important mishap seemed to be its 
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connection with the lowly and almost despicable body. 
The physicians of ancient Egypt had discovered that 
the brain was the organ whose injuries affected intel- 
lectual activities most greatly, and Galen tried to make 
psychologists accept the fact that the mind must be 
situated in the brain. He had small success, however, 
in combating the theory of Aristotle, which placed the 
soul in the heart because it was the center of tte 
body, or the doctrine of Plato, which taught that the 
soul had three separate and distant parts and as many 
locations. The rational portion of the soul Plato con- 
ceded to the brain, but the “spirited principle” he 
placed in the heart, and the desires in the more un- 
seemly lower organs. Such localizing of the spirit was 
a bit too definite for many of the Church Fathers. 
Gregory of Nyssa declared, “it must be belieyed that 
the mind through some inexplicable plan of blendin g 
is distributed in all parts of the body, relatively to their 
importance.” Descartes, however, surpassed all of his 
forerunners when he proclaimed: 

“After careful examination, it seems to be quite 
evident that the part of the body in which the soul 
immediatdiy exercises its function is neither the heart, 
nor even the brain as a whole, but solely the most 
interior part of it, which is a certain very small gland 
in the middle of its substance,” which he called the 
conamm, but which was later identified as the pineal. 
In this maimer Descartes described all human men- 
tality: “The whole action of the mind consists in this, 
that by the simple fact of its willing anything it causes 
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the Kttle gland, to which it is dosely joined, to produce 
the result appropriate to the volition . . . imagine, at- 
tend, and move the body.” 

Having decided, each to his own satisfaction, what 
and where the soul was, the dassical psychologists 
began to wonder how it functioned. Plato, in harmony 
with its three locations, assigned to the soul three 
powers: thinking, willing, and desiring. These powers, 
however, were complex and every one of the three 
could be further subdivided. Thou^t, for instance, ac- 
cording to the correctness of its judgment, could in 
turn become conjecture, bdief, understanding, or pure 
reason. Aristotle, also, indined toward a triple division 
of the spiritual life; but as he was tolerant enough to 
attribute a soul to plants and animals as well as men, 
the faculties into which he partitioned it were nutrition, 
sensation, and reason, with a fourth activity called 
locomotion, which, appropriately enough, could not be 
confined within any of the three more stable powers. 

It was the belief of the Stoics that a natural and 
rational mind contained eight parts: vision; audition; 
the three lower senses of smell, taste, and touch; and 
the three higher faculties of intdlection, vocalization, 
and procreation. Unhappily, though, these followers of 
Zeno found few minds which were either natural or 
rational. Most of those with which they came in am- 
tact were irrationally and mmaturally perturbed and 
exhibited such undesirable activities as pleasure, fear, 
ddight, grief, desire, extravagant joy, pity, emulation, 
pain, sorrow, jealousy, anguish, and confusion, 
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The Stoical idea that pleasure and desire, pity and 
delight were unnatural and irrational perturbations 
had, of course, its elements of appeal to the Patristic 
philosophers, but they were not convinced that the 
breath of God could be so perturbed or that it would 
indulge in such earthly activities as seeing, smelling, 
hearing, procreating, and thinking. Tertullian, there- 
fore, stated concisely that the soul and mind were two 
different entities, and that the breath of God in man 
had only two faculties: freedom of the will and the 
glf£ of divinationr This logic seemed unassailable, but 
it presented difficulties. If the mind and soul were un- 
related and the soul, alone, was of any importance 
and it received all its necessary information through 
divination, of what use were the treatises of the theo- 
logians, whose appeal was deemed to be mental? So 
the astute Smt Augustine, fascinated by the three- 
in-one principles of the Greeks, brought the mind into 
theological psychology once more in his Trinitarian 
doctrine, whose broader paraphrase is still heard in 
so many Christian churches today: 

“These three, memory, imderstanding, will, are not 
three lives, but one life; not three minds, but one mind; 
it follows certainly that neither are they three sub- 
stances, but one substance And, therefore, while 

all are mutually comprehended by each, and as wholes, 
each as a whole is equal to each as a whole, and each 
as a whole at the same time to all as wholes; and these 
three are (me, one life, one mind, one essence.” 

“He idmitificaticm of Christian theology with Aris- 
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totelianism was made more complete when Thomas 
Aquinas, in his Summa Theologica, proclaimed: “There 
is only one soul as to number in man, which must be 
deemed at the same time nutritive, sensitive, and ra- 
tional.” This conception governed psychology until 
Descartes denied the human soul the lowlier functions 
of nutrition and sensation and granted it only one 
power, that of thought or reason. Thus soul and mind 
were identified completely and set in active opposition 
to the body. 

For a hundred years or more, psychology remained 
predominantly rational, but psychologists were not 
long content with the Cartesian doctrine which limited 
the intellectual power to passive and active reason. 
They remembered that Plato had been able to dis- 
tinguish at least four kinds of thought, mid they won- 
dered if there were not many other higher mental 
faculties. As they wondered, they invented. Each year 
added more powers to the soul. Under the influence of 
Christian von Wolff in the eighteenth century, the 
number of mental activities which psychology recog- 
nized was prodigious. There was no longer the simple 
power of memory; there were, instead, innumerable 
memorial faculties: a memory for words, a memory 
for numbers, a memory for faces, a memory for places, 
and a memory for anything else that an energetic psy- 
chologist could conceive of. So strong was the faith in 
these separate compartments of the mind that Franz 
Joseph Gall claimed to know the exact spot in the brain 
where every one of the following powers was located: 
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FACULTIES : 


Propensities: 

Desire to live 

Alimentiveness 

Destructiveness 

Amativeness 

Philoprogenitiveness 

Adhesiveness 

InhabitivMiess 

Combativeness 

Secretiveness 

Acquisitiveness 

Constructiveness 


Sentiments: 

Cautiousness 

Approbativeness 

Self-Esteem 

Benevolence 

Firmness 

Conscientiousness 

Reverence 

Hope 

Marvelousness 

Ideality 

Mirthfulness 

Imitation 


INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES.’ 


Perceptive: 

Individuality 

Configuration 

Size 

Wei^t and Resistance 
Coloring 
Locality 
Order 
Reflective: 

Cmuparism 

Cai^ality 


Calculation 

Eventuality 

Time 

Tune 

Language 
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If the intellectual dominance of the faculty psy- 
chologists of continental Europe had been as absolute 
as that of the Greek and Patristic philosophers, this 
persistent search for the powers of the soul might never 
have ended. As early as the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, the English had begun to voice their opinion 
upon mental phenomena; and already psychology was 
changing. 

The British psychologists, from Hobbes to Spencer, 
were chronically interested in the morals of their com- 
mmiity, but — perhaps because they were for the most 
part physicians an<i statesmen, in contrast to the monks 
and philosophic recluses of the continent — ^their moral- 
izing had about it the novel and refreshing quality of 
common sense. Moreover, they displayed a diarac- 
teristic reticence about discussing delicate matters 
openly. Whatever may have been their private religious 
convictions, they did not talk publicly about the soul. 
They sought a basis for their philosophy which would 
be more substantial, if less elegant, than a formative 
principle, or a rational power that dwelt in the pineal 
gland. 

The first English psychologist of importance is 
Thomas Hobbes. He can hardly be called modem in 
th^e strictest meaning of that term. His faith in animal 
spirits was as firm as Descartes’s wr Aristotle’s. He, 
also, wrote just as fluently of the faculties of nutrition, 
reason, sense, and motion, as the Greeks had done and 
as the philosophers of France and Germany were still 
doing — ^but with this specific and all-impOTtant differ- 
ence: he described them imequivocally as “natural” 
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faculties and said that they were of only two kinds, 
those of the body and those of the mind. As far as the 
future of British psychology is concerned, however, he 
wrote of something even more memorable: “the coher- 
ence of conceptions.” 

Aristotle had touched upon this subject in his tract 
On Memory and Reminiscence. He had suggested that 
the most satisfactory way to “awaken” recognition of a 
dimly remembered object or idea was to search through 
the mind for other processes which were “similar or 
opposite or contiguous” to the half-forgotten one. The 
monastic and faculty psychologists had thou^t such 
practical advice scarcely worth pondering over, when 
Aristotle had had such devating opinions about the 
soul’s form and faculties. So when Hobbes in 1615 
wrote: “from St. Andrew the mind runneth to St. 
Peter, because their names are read together; from St. 
Peter to a stone, for the same cause; from stone to 
foundation, because we see them together; and for the 
same cause, from foundation to church, and from 
church to people and from people to tumult,” he 
started almost afresh a line of inquiry which was to 
dominate psychology for centuries — ^and was to have 
its most spectacular flowering in the theories of Sig- 
mund Freud: the problem of the association of ideas. 

When Hobbes wrote his description of how the mind 
recalls its past and half-forgotten experiences into con- 
sciousness once more, a description which has been 
paraphrased and demonstrated and daborated in so 
many thousands of psychdogical novds, he did not 
ooBsid® it an especially important part of his psycho- 
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logical system. And John Locke, who followed him 
chronologically in English pMosophy, thought that as- 
sociation was an accidental and probably erroneous 
means of mental connection. But David Hiune saw in 
it proof that mental processes are subservient to 
natural laws. Association seemed to him to be a kind 
of gravitation of ideas, and he exclaimed, with some 
excitement: “Here is a kind of attraction, which in 
the mental world will be found to have as extraordinary 
effects as in the natural, and to show itsdf in as many 
and as various forms.” 

After this, the notion that mental processes should 
be described in terms of scientific analogy became al- 
most a philosophical obsession. David Hartley sought 
to connect association more intimately with Newton’s 
theory when he advanced his thesis that vibrations in 
the white medullary substance of the brain cause the 
ideational connections. James Mill described the prin- 
ciple of association as a “mechanics of ideas”; his son 
John Stuart Mill treated it as “mental chemistry.” 
Finally, Herbert Spencer declared that in its history 
from amoeba to man, mind had become more complex 
and thus more intelligent as mental processes had be- 
come more cohesive or associative. It was mainly 
through his faith in association that he was able to 
affirm: “There goes on subjectively a change from an 
indefinite, incoherent homogendty to a definite, co- 
herent heterogeneity; parallel to that s^istribution of 
matter and motion which a>nstitutes Evolution as ob- 
jectively displayed.” 

The pr ojMeas . of associatkm ran continuoiMy, and 
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with a stabilizing effect, through the whole of British 
psychology; but now that ideas had come to hold the 
dominant interest of psychologists, there were other 
questions to be answered about them which were just 
as important as their mode of connection. The most 
urgent had to do with their origin. To philosophers 
who conceived the mind as being an integral part of, 
if not identical with, the supernatural soul, the problem 
of how it got its ideas was really no problem at aU. A 
soul, touched by divinity and only by the merest 
chance connected with a material body, could, pre- 
sumably, acquire its thoughts in numberless ways. It 
could be bom with them; it could arrive at them 
throu^ holy divination; or it could snatch them from 
the thin air as modern mediums gather up the messages 
of departed spirits. But a psychology which had for- 
sworn using the soul as a touchstone of all truth had 
to account for human knowledge in a natural and in- 
telligible manner. 

The first to attack this problem was John Locke, 
and he attacked it so thoroughly and with such vigor 
that the bdief in innate, God-given ideas received a 
wound whidb even the taaderest care of extreme mystics 
has not been able to heal. Locke was not an impious 
man and he was perfectly willing to admit that, ulti- 
mately, God must be the sotirce of all knowledge, for 
he foimd it humanly impossible to doubt the existence 
of God. He also bdieved, however, that ma n was pri- 
marily a reasonable being, and he liked to think that 
God so considared him. Although he never doubted 
God had the power to reveal knowledge directly 
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and divinely to man, he doubted seriously that He 
ever did. Rather, he believed that God respected the 
rational ability with which He had endowed the fa- 
vorite of His creatures and would let him acquire his 
knowledge of the world and his wisdom of life by 
methods which were completely compatible with nat- 
ural laws and common sense, however laborious and 
painful such a process might be. 

So Locke proclaimed unhesitatingly that man is born 
with a min d as blank as a piece of “white paper, devoid 
of all characters, without ideas.” He also declared that 
there was only one agency which could make the char- 
acters appear upon this paper, and that was the arduous 
course of human experience. Finally, he bdieved that 
the mind gained experience by only two means, by 
sensation and through reflection. By way of the ears 
and the eyes and the nose and the tongue and the 
tactile senses, it derived such simple qualities as “yel- 
low, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet.” When 
the mind, having received these elemaitary impressions, 
sets about to reflect upon them, it automatically pro- 
duces new ideas and operations: “perception, thinking, 
doubting, bdieving, reasoning, knowing, willing.” 

In a manner resembling that in which Huxley was 
later to clarify and point the theories of Darwin, Hume 
brought out the skepticism which was latent in Locke’s 
empiricism. In contrast to his psychological forerunner, 
Hume was an impious man, and he was not dismayed 
when his neighbors applied to him such terms as heretic 
and atheist. Thou^ he expressed an aristocratic dis- 
taste for the inelegance of Locke’s language and the 
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slovmess of his thought, Hume adopted many of his 
ideas and carried them to their logical conclusion. To 
those who still sou^t among the dements of human 
experience, an indestructible, spiritual aitity, such as 
a soul or a higher self, Hume replied: “And were all 
my perceptions removed by death, and could I neither 
think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate after the 
dissolution of my body, I should be entirdy annihi- 
lated, nor do I conceive what is farther requisite to 
make me a perfect non-entity.” 

Thus did skepticism take its recognized place among 
other tenets of philosophy. Thus also, after Locke and 
Hume, psychology came to have a definite subject mat- 
ter of its own, a spedal field in which it worked. It was 
done with speculations about the soul. Its business was 
now the investigation of the conscious mind of man. It 
stopped pondering what the human mind might do; it 
began to study the processes of which it was composed: 
its thoughts, feelings, memories, emotions, and sensa- 
tions. In other words, it was on the road to becoming a 
sdence. 

Psychology, however, did not become a sdence in 
the country where it was first divorced from divinity. 
The 'F.Tiglish philosophers had stepped to settle the 
empirical questirais of psychology not because they 
were primarily interested in psychology, itself, but be- 
cause they wished a firm empirical foimdation upon 
which to rear their massive systrans of moral pMlos- 
<^y. They were the first to base human wisdom on 
lowly perceptions and sensations, but the sensations 
imA |;«rcq>tions held their attention inddentally. Their 
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real interest lay in loftier things: in abstract ideas of 
justice, freedom, and conduct. So it was that psychology 
soon passed from the libraries of England to the uni- 
versities of Germany. 


If one disregards political history and concentrates 
upon the history of science, it would seem that Europe 
after 1815 was one gigantic laboratory, and that in 
every corner of it sat some man carefully studying the 
performance of some special organ of the human body. 
"Hiere was so much investigating going on, so many 
treatises being written, and so many names becoming 
famous: Muller, Helmholtz, Listing, Bonders, Wolk- 
man, Weber, Fechner, Mach, Wundt, Hering. These 
men and their many colleagues were primarily physi- 
ologists or physicists, but their names are equally hal- 
lowed by scientifically minded psychologists and their 
work is enshrined in psychological texts. 

When a natural scientist investigates the activity of 
a sense organ, he cannot ignore the mental processes 
which its stimulation provokes; and the physiologists 
and physicists who first studied the function and struc- 
ture of the ear and the eye and the tactual sense organs, 
amassed a prodigious amount of data about the psy- 
chology of vision, sound, and touch. They brou^t to 
light all kinds of curious facts concerning these senses. 
They discovered that the whole surface of the human 
skin is not equally sensitive to tactual stimulati<m, but 
that each sensation of touch — pressure or pjun or 
warmth or cold — has its own specific sense-oigan, much 
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tinier and more simple in construction, but just as 
highly specialized as the more obvious ones of si^t 
and hearing. They found out, similarly, that only the 
immediate center of the human retina is sensitive to 
all colors, while its rim is totally color blind. They 
proved that psychological judgments of distance de- 
pend not so much upon actual physical extent as upon 
such physiological processes as eye-movements and 
such psychological facts as lights and shades. They 
demonstrated how easy it was to produce spacial illu- 
sions in which short lines would be perceived as long, 
curved lines as straight, and bidimensional figures as 
solid. 

All of these facts and hundreds of others like them 
were of supreme importance to the men who discovered 
them, when their existence was hardly suspected, and 
to the sciences in which they were incorporated. How- 
ever unexciting, or, perhaps, evei trivial, they may 
seem to us, who have learned to think of psychology in 
terms of James’s stream of consciousness, or of Freud’s 
(Edipus complex, or of Watson’s conditioned rrftexes, 
these same simple facts of visual and tactual perception 
still form the greater part of the evidence upon which 
academic psychologists base their claim that psychol- 
ogy has become a laboratory sciaice and not merely a 
recreational pasthne of philosophers, physicians, and 
prosperous executives. 

The nineteenth-century physiologists had more to 
offer future^sychologists than nicely verified experi- 
ments to demm^trate to their pupils. It was in 1841, 
'wijen he was only twenty years old, that Johannes 
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Miiller declared epigrammatically: Nemo psychologus 
nisi physiologm. The results of the experiments of both 
himself and his pupils, all sustained his verdict that 
nothing could occur in the conscious mind which could 
not be accounted for by a corresponding process in the 
hmnan body. The English philosophers had already de- 
cided that the mind got its earliest and simplest ideas 
through the senses. The German ph3rsiologists under- 
took to explain how these elementary impressions oc- 
curred. For every process which appears in conscious- 
ness, they asserted, there must be a specific activity 
of the nervous system, which is the direct cause of the 
mental phenomenon. 

The services of physiologists to psychology did not 
end when they had removed it from the treacherous 
scaffolding of philosophical conjectures to the secure 
foundation of scientific research. They were able to lift 
a taboo which had cursed psychology and the possible 
future of psychology since 1786. It was in that year 
that Immanud Kant had prophesied that psychology 
could never become a science; and there was as much 
reason as divine inspiration bdiind his prediction. No 
subject, he argued, could be a science unless it could 
be treated numerically, and he defied the most subtle 
of mathematicians to apply a measuring rod to the 
faculties and ideas and principles which constituted 
psycholo©'’ as he knew it. 

In 1834, Ernst Webe r saw a possibility of removing 
Kant’s curse. He granted that the hi^er mental proc- 
esses could not be measured, and that the simpler aae& 
were not to estimated directly, but he i^ered proof 
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that sensations could be measured indirectly. His mod- 
est idea has become so elaborate and theoretical under 
the influence of Fechner and Urban, that it is almost 
impossible to recognize the simple notion that it was in 
the beginning, but briefly it was something like this: A 
physical stimulus is always measurable and a sensation 
always depends on a stimulus; thus if we discover the 
exact amount of stimulus which produces a certain 
sensation, and the exact amount of stimulus needed to 
evoke a second sensation which is just noticeably dif- 
ferent from the first, if we then e:q>ress both sensations 
in terms of their stimuli, the relation between them can 
be computed, and some slight portion of the mind will 
have 3delded itself to mathematical treatment, 

Weber, himself, was content to express the relation 
between stimulus and perception in such relatively 
simple terms as arithmetic and geometric progressions; 
but Fechner introduced loga rithm s into psychological 
speculation, and after that, things began to get ex- 
tremely complicated. Charts and graphs and pages and 
pages of statistics were brought to bear on the simplest 
of sensations. After Hering and G. E. Muller and Urban 
had offered their contributions, it was necessary for a 
psychologist to understand the intricacies of the hi^er 
mathranatics, before he could venture an opinion as to 
how blue a color looked, how loud a tone sounded, or 
how heavy a weight felt. The ultimate value of this 
excessive measuring can only be estimated in the latter 
course of psychology; but for the time being a goal had 
been achieved. No one, who had so much as glanced 
at the charts and grajdis and logarithms and progres- 
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sions and strange notations and characters, would 
ever again whisper Kant’s conviction that psychology 
could not be mathematical. 

Now that psychology had freed itself of metaphysics 
and the speculations about the soul, had foxmd a firm 
foimdation in physiological research, and had shown 
itsdf amenable both to rigid experimentation and 
mathematical treatment, the time was ripe for some 
one to declare formally that psychology was already a 
respectable science and had as much right to be so 
considered as had biology or physics or astronomy or 
chemistry. It fell to the lot of Wilhelm Wundt, while 
professor of physiological psychology at Heidelberg, to 
make this declaration. His Grundzuge der Physiolo- 
gische Psychologie, of 1873-74, was the first self-con- 
scious manifesto of a psychologist. Its six subsequent 
editions, the last in 19 ii, served chiefly to clarify his 
conceptions of what the science of psychology should 
be and what a scientific psychologist should do. 

Wimdt did more than assert that psychology was as 
exact a study as physics; he claimed that of the two it 
was the fundamental science. The realities of the 
physicist, he argued, must always be abstractions, 
measurable, it is true, but never tangible or visible — 
mediate experiences, he called them. The psychologist, 
on the other hand, can always observe the conscious- 
ness, which he studies, directly and immediately. And 
Wimdt had very definite ideas about the proper psy- 
chological attitude toward this fluctuating mass of con- 
scious process which for him comprised the human 
mind. The psychologist, he thoq^t, should aj^roach 
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it in much the same spirit that a chemist investigates 
an unknown substance in a test tube. He should first 
seek to analyze it into its elements, and then try to 
fit the mental bits together once more. Psychological 
analysis, however, must always be more difficult than 
that of chemistry. For, he explained, “while in natural 
science it is possible under favorable conditions, to 
make an accurate observation without recourse to ex- 
periment, there is no such possibility in psychology.” 
In effect, Wundt cautioned all psychological investiga- 
tors: Never trust an observation about the human mind 
which was not made under the strictest possible experi- 
mental conditions. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE INTROSPECTION OF 
WILLIAM JAMES 


W HEN Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie was 
some five years old, Henry Holt decided that 
America should have its own authoritative text upon 
the subject. He commissioned William James to write 
it. Holt hoped that the book would be ready within a 
year, but James thought two might be needed for the 
research. Actually he devoted twelve years to its 
preparation, for it required a review not only of the 
elaborate theories which constituted the old psy- 
chology, but of the ever-widening bulk of esperimental 
research which bolstered up the new. James said, him- 
self, that he had to forge every sentence of it in the 
teeth of irreducible and stubborn facts. It was pub- 
lished in 1890 as the Principles of Psychology. 

In his Talks to Teachers, which appeared a few 
years later, James remarked simply and with disarm- 
ing frankness: “I say at once that in my humble 
opinion there is no ‘new psychology’ worthy of the 
name.” Except that it had borrowed a bit here and 
there from biology and physiology, and had refined its 
technique to some extent, the subject, he maintained, 
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had not changed since the time of Locke. His mean- 
ing is clear enough, yet it is rather disconcerting to 
find this the matured opinion of America’s first cham- 
pion of the new psychology. The beliefs of the student 
who had once been so enthusiastic about the work of 
Wxmdt and Helmholtz, had, it would appear, under- 
gone considerable change in thirty-two years. They 
had; and in his Principles he had evaluated the new 
science more explicitly. 

So long as psychology had been controlled by British 
empiricism, James described it “as still generally in- 
telligible.” Then he added, almost with a sigh: “But 
psychology is passing into a less simple phase. 
Within a few years what one may call a microscopic 
psychology has arisen in Germany, carried on by ex- 
perimental methods, asking of course every moment 
for introspective data, but eliminating their imcertainty 
by operating on a large scale and taking statistical 
means. This method taxes patience to the utmost, and 
could hardly have arisen in a country whose natives 
could be bored. Such Germans as Weber, Fechner, 
Vierordt, and Wundt obviously cannot; and their suc- 
cess has brought into the fidd an array of younger 
experimental psychologists, bent on studying the ele- 
ments of the mental life, dissecting them out from the 
gross results in which they are embedded, and as far 
as possible reducing them to quantitative scales. The 
simple and open method of attack having done what it 
can, the method of patience, starving out, and harassing 
to death is tried; the Mind must submit to a regular 
siege, in which minute advantages gained night and day 
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by the forces that hem her in must sum themselves up 
at last unto her overthrow. There is little of the grand 
style about these new prism, pendulum and chrono- 
graph-philosophers. They mean business, not chivalry. 
What generous divination, and that superiority of vir- 
tue which was thought by Cicero to give a man the 
best insight in nature, have failed to do, their spying 
and scraping, their deadly tenacity and almost diabolic 
cunning, will doubtless some day bring about.” 

One is, of course, at liberty to choose between 
chivalry and business, between the grand style and the 
deadly tenacity; and James’s own temperament forced 
his dioice. Unlike Weber and Fechner and Wundt, he 
was adequately capable of boredom. And, as he soon 
found out, one thing which bored him exquisitely was 
the microscopic psychology which had arisen in Ger- 
many and which he had, himself, discovered there. By 
1892, his eimui became so acute that he had to 
beseech Hugo Miinsterberg to relieve him of its cause. 
In urging the German professor to come to Harvard 
and take entire charge of its laboratory, James men- 
tioned a feeling more violent than boredom. “I nat- 
urally hate experimental work,” he wrote. Later when 
he was obliged to direct research studies once more, 
because Miinsterberg was on leave, James declared that 
he would quit Harvard for good rather than be tied 
down indefinitely to the everlasting spying and scraping 
upon the mind with prisms and pendulums. 

This must have sounded like rank heresy to those 
other Americans who were then so busily emulating 
the Germans in piling up carefully verified, minutdy 
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tabulated experiments; but to James it was nothing of 
the sort. After he had seen the Teutonic investigators 
at work a second time, he found that the awe in which 
he had originally held them had somdiow evaporated. 
Wundt, he admitted, aimed to be a Napoleon of the 
intellectual world. But he commented dryly, “Unfortu- 
nately he will never have a Waterloo, for he is a Na- 
poleon without genius and with no central idea.” Of 
Wundt and all his psychological colleagues, Hering and 
Mach and Stumpf and the rest, James remarked, “They 
are not so different from us as we think. Their greater 
thoroughness is largely a result of circumstances. I 
found that I had a more cosmopolitan knowledge of 
modern philosophic literature than any of them, and 
shall on the whole feel less intimidated by the thought 
of their like than hitherto.” Even while Teutonic thor- 
oughness intimidated him the most, James had a sneak- 
ing distrust of it. At the very time that its experimental 
methods had the strongest appeal for him, he had 
written to Oliver Wendell Holmes the younger (then a 
student at Harvard), “The German character is with- 
out mountains or valleys; its favorite food is roast 
veal.” 

One may speculate upon just how fond James was 
of that tasteless dish, but one may be sure that he had 
no appetite at all for the ^ce de resistance of the 
scientific psychologists: the dements of mind. Almost 
alone among his generation he carried on his “struggle 
j^gainst the view that sensations are immutable psychic 
j fMngs which coexist with hi^er mental functions.” 
Ttee are more than twdve hundred pages in the two 
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volumes of the Principles, but only forty-four axe de- 
voted to the subject of sensation. When he boiled down 
this larger work to some four himdred pages suitable 
for class-room use, James did add to its opening chap- 
ter on Sensation in General several others describing 
the esperimental work upon the special senses. But, as 
he confided to his publisher, he injected such “twaddle” 
for the same reason he blackened the tops of all the 
paragraphs, to produce “a tome of pedagogic classic 
which will enrich both you and me, if not the student’s 
mind.” 

James did not deny the possible existence of the 
elementary experiences of taste, smell, sound, touch, 
and vision, whose ferreting out was the chief concern 
of the experimental psychologists. He doubted, how- 
ever, that sensations could be experienced in their 
original simplicity except by the most innocent of 
babes. And he refused positively to believe that the 
varied panorama of the adult mind could ever be re- 
duced to such lowly, meaningless elements, as the 
Wundtian investigators hoped soon to reduce it. They 
likened the sensation to the essential materials of 
chemistry; James depicted it as more nearly resembling 
the embryo of biology. 

“The very first sensation which an infant gets,” he 
wrote, “is for him the outer universe. And the universe 
which he comes to know in later life is nothing but an 
amplification of that first simple germ which, by ac- 
cretion on the one hand and intussusception on the 
other, has grown so big and complex and articulate that 
its first state is unremonberable. In his dumb awaken- 
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ing to the consciousness of something there, a mere 
this as yet, all the 'categories of the understanding’ 
are contained. . . . Here the young knower meets and 
greets his world; and the miracle of knowledge bursts 
forth, as Voltaire says, as much in the infant’s lowest 
sensation as in the highest achievements of a Newton’s 
brain.” 

It was because his view of sensation differed so radi- 
cally from that of his contemporaries that James could 
describe the new psychology as non-existent. So sure 
were its adherents that the highest mental activity was 
in reality only a combination of psychic elements, that 
all their research was directed toward dissecting out 
these simple processes and describing them. To James, 
who was convinced that sensations evolved so rapidly 
into other functions that their first simple state was 
soon unranemberable, the result of such microscopic 
psychology was entirely without meaning. 

Yet as proof of the prevalence of adult sensations, 
the experimentalists exhibited not only qualitative de- 
scriptions of them but their numerical measure. Since 
Fechner had glorified Weber’s Law with complex: 
mathematics, this quantitative psychology had attained 
an impressive status. What could James do about this 
whole doctrine of psycho-physics if he allowed saisa- 
tions only to babies? James could dismiss it in its en- 
tirety, as he did in these words: 

“Fechner himself indeed was a German Gelehrter of 
the ideal type, at once simple and shrewd, a mystic and 
an experimentalist, homdy and daring, and as loyal to 
facts as to his theories. But it would be terrible if even 
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such a dear old man as this could saddle our Science 
forever with his patient whimsies, and, in a world so 
full of more nutritious objects of attention, compel all 
future students to plough through the difficulties, not 
only of his own works, but of the still drier ones writ- 
ten in his refutation. Those who desire this dreadful 
literature can find it; it has a disciplinary value’; but 
I will not even enumerate it in a foot-note. The only 
amusing part of it is that Fechner’s critics should al- 
ways feel bound, after smiting his theories hip and 
thigh and leaving not a stick of them standing, to wind 
up by saying that nevertheless to him belongs the 
imperishable glory of first formulating them and 
thereby turning psychology into an exact science. 

“ ‘And everybody praised the duke 
“Who this great fight did win.’ 

“ ‘But what good came of it at last?’ 

“Quoth little Peterkin. 

“ ‘Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 

“ ‘But ’twas a famous victory!’ ” 

This is, of course, James’s personal estimate of ex- 
perimental psycho-physics. It was shared by few of 
his contemporari^, for when the Principles was first 
published there were almost as many American perpe- 
trators of Fechner’s patient whimsies as there were 
German. Even today, after psycholc^ has undergone 
so many changes and developed such varied aspects, an 
astonishin^y large part of the investigations carried on 
at Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, and even at 
Harvard itself, are further extensions of this dry and 
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dreadful literature. The psychic mathematicians, who 
are so sure that the elements of mind must and can be 
measured, attribute James’s light dismissal of the 
problems so dear to them to a faulty appreciation of 
experimental results. Yet even the strictest experi- 
menters, when they meet in solemn conclave to name 
America’s most distinguished psychologists, always 
write as the first name that of William James. 

Few academic psychologists in commenting upon his 
work fail to mention James’s “superb literary gift.” The 
very ardor, however, with which these mental explorers 
turn critics of the aesthetic whenever they discuss his 
theories, becomes, with so much repetition, a little sus- 
pect. One gathers that they mean to insinuate, ever so 
innocently, that James gained his leadership just a 
trifle dishonestly, by injecting an extrinsic trick of 
verbal dexterity into a staid and serious subject. But 
behind James’s xmdeniable facility with words, and inti- 
mately connected with it, was another quality, not so 
often mentioned but too seldom found in psychology 
since he ceased to write it. James may have lacked an 
appreciation of ejqjerimental results, but he had a keen 
feeling for human values. His attitude toward psy- 
chology may have been only moderately scientific, but 
there was about it an urbanity, a touch of humor and 
ligjitness, a gracious self-sufficiency — ^attributes which 
to him characterized the gentleman. 

Humor and lightness may not be essential compo- 
nents of the scientific attitude, but they are no more 
extraneous to it than academic dogmatism and a blind 
loyalty to acc^ted theories. Th^ are qualities which 
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most psychologists have lacked conspicuously, and sel- 
dom to their advantage. The history of their subject is 
too little the record of a steadily developing science and 
too much the story of mutually exclusive psychic sects. 
A confirmed Wundtian will reject every idea of Freud’s 
merely because it is psychoanaljdicaJ; and a good 
Freudian will ignore each fact of behaviorism just be- 
cause it is not psychoanalytical. But James, who was 
bound by nothing but his own private convictions, could 
discard both the analysis of sensations and their meas- 
urement, and yet take from the Germans all of their 
psychology which seemed to him acceptable. 

, ■ One belief that he shared with them was that con- 
sciousness was the proper subject matter of psychology 
and introspection its most efficacious method of study. 
Neither assumption was, however, exclusively German. 
It was really the English associationists who had as- 
signed consciousness to the science. And as to the 
propriety of introspection, within the nineteenth cen- 
tury only Auguste Comte had doubted it; and John 
Stuart Mill was supposed to have given the final answer 
to his skepticism. 

Comte had maintained that “this pretended direct 
contemplation of the mind by itself is a pure illusion.” 
For how, he had asked, can a thinker “divide himself 
into two, of whom one reasons whilst the other observes 
him reason?” 'And should he cease reasoning entirely 
and attnin a kin d of intellectual slumber, so that the 
mind would be free for observing, then what would be 
left for it to contemplate? Nothing, said Ctante, the 
whole method is “radically null and void.” So he looked 
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confidently forward to the day when “such preten- 
sions” would be “ridiculed upon the stage.” 

To all of which Mill had rq>lied politely that M. 
Comte had forgotten that man possesses the power of 
recollection, and that by the use of this faculty he can 
study his mental acts, if not just as they are occurring, 
then at least the very moment after, while the memory 
of them is still fresh. “This simple fact,” said Mr. Mill, 
“destroys the whole of M. Comte’s argument.” And 
there the matter rested until one day in 1912 when 
John B. Watson brought it up again. 

Another assumption whidb. James held with the 
Wundtians was that the primaiy cause of any ment^ 
process is always a corresponding activity in the nerv- 
ous system. But here, once more, he was favoring no 
one group of scientists more than another. The doctrine 
of nemo psychologus nisi physiologus was of i>aramount 
importance to Muller and his school of physiologists; 
but it was believed just as firmly, and from more varied 
evidence, by the English biologists. Indeed it was 
Thomas Hmdey who had carried it to its lo^cal mecha- 
nistic conclusion. 

“The consciousness of brutes,” Huxley wrote, 
“would appear to be related to the mechanism of their 
body simply as a collateral product of its working, and 
to be as completely without any power of modifying 
that working as the steam-whistle which accompanies 
the work of a locomotive engine is without influence on 
its machinery. Their volition, if they have any, is an 
emotion indicative of physical changes, not a cattse of 
such changft s It is quite true that, to the best of my 
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judgment, the argumentation which applies to brutes 
holds equally good of men; and -therefore, that all 
states of consciousness in us, as in them, are immedi- 
ately caused by molecular changes in the brain-sub- 
stance. It seems to me that in men, as in brutes, there 
is no proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the organism. 
If these positions are well based, it follows that our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in conscious- 
ness of the changes which take place automatically in 
the organism; and that, to take an extreme illustration, 
the feeling we call volition is not the cause of a volun- 
tary act, but the S3nnbol of that state of the brain 
which is the immediate cause of that act. We are 
conscious automata.” 

Although he considered this radically mechanistic 
theory, as he called it, seductive, James could not sub- 
scribe to it whole-heartedly. If mind had evolved, he 
argued, it must have developed for some use. And what 
more natural function could it have than the guiding 
of the nervous system in the way it wished it to go? 
In this manner he was inclined to think that the true 
criterion of consciousness was “the pursuance of future 
ends and the choice of means to their attainment.” 
Surely no locomotive whistle has such powers as these. 

Despite his growing suspicion that the mind might 
influence the body as surely as the body conditions 
the mind, James promised that while he treated psy- 
chology as a natural science he would “assume without 
scruple at the outset that the uniform correlation of 
brain-states with mind-states is a law of nature,” or to 
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“postulate complete determinism.” So long as he for- 
got his scruples and stuck to his postulates he made 
man seem a rather mechanistic animal. One by one he 
reviewed the psychic functions of classical psychology 
and redefined them in terms of physiological activity. 

The most complex habit he described as a chain of 
reflexes. As association is, after all, just a form of 
mental habit, it, too, must be caused by the reawaken- 
ing of old pathways in the brain. Since thought, even 
at its creative best, is always guided by former asso- 
ciations, it is also primarily dependent upon these 
connecting roads in the cerebrum. As for perception, 
memory, reasoning, and the education of the will, 
they, James says, “are best understood as results of 
the formation de nova of just such pathways of dis- 
charge.” 

If later research has not yet discovered these alley- 
ways of the brain to be quite so definitely mapped out 
as his description seems to depict them, and if it has 
found the lower nervous centers to be more intimately 
important to the very highest functions than he sup- 
posed, that is not James’s fault. He was employing the 
conventio nal neurological conceptions of his day. If 
the general dependence of the mind upon the body is 
now so commonly accepted that one wonders why 
,, James felt compelled to stress the fact with each 
‘ psychic faculty he discussed, then one begins to realize 
1 ihow recently, and how reluctantly, psychologists came 
,;to believe in mqntal determinism. As often as he re- 
ferred to the cortex in explaining the more intellectual 
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activities, it was in his treatment of the emotions that 
James expounded his most naturalistic theory. 

Emotions had, of course, interested both biologists 
and philosophers for many centuries. Even the aloof, 
rationalistic Descartes had written a famous chapter 
about the passions. It was Charles Darwin, however, 
who first studied their outward expression in a 
thoroughly scientific fashion. He spent almost forty 
years gathering data about them. He observed grown 
men and children, normal people and insane, and he 
studied both animals and savages. As a result of this 
work he was able to classify the human emotions in 
three great categories. 

First of all, there are the emotions which survive in 
civilized man as a modified version of postures and 
gestures which, in its more primitive state, were highly 
beneficial to the organism. A sneer now serves no good 
purpose, unless it be to identify the villain of a melo- 
drama. Yet, says Darwin, when a man sneers he curls 
his lip and bares his teeth precisely as an animal does 
when it snarls. Once it was very useful for homo 
sapiens to be thus prepared to meet an approaching 
enemy. 

Not all of our emotions can be so simply accotmted 
for. The in-drawn chest and shrunken shoulders 
which characterize humiliation could never have been 
put to an effective end. No, Darwin admits, but points 
out that humiliation is the emotional antithesis of in- 
dignation. And the dejected attitude of the humiliated 
person gives a picture of complete contrast to the 
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squared shoulders and out-thrown chest of an indig- 
nant man ready for battle. 

This still leaves out of consideration such emotional 
expressions as the panting and trembling which denote 
eslreme fear. They are useless and they cannot be 
regarded as the antitheses of other activities which 
are. They, Darwin thought, are altogether unfortunate, 
but must be attributed to the necessarily high-strung 
condition of the mammalian nervous system. 

Biologically, or in reference to their outward ex- 
pression, all the emotions could be neatly tucked away 
into this broad classification; but their psychological 
description still remained vague and unscientific. It 
was to this problem that James bent his attention. 
Like Darwin, he too found a fundamental relation be- 
tween the emotions and the instincts. “Every object,” 
he declared, “that exdtes an instinct excites an emotion 
as well.” But he drew this distinction between the two: 
“The reaction called emotional terminates in the sub- 
ject’s own body, whilst that called instinctive is apt 
to go farther and enter into practical relations with the 
exciting fact.” Or, more concisely, “An emotion is a 
tendency to feel, and an instinct is a tendency to act, 
characteristically, in the presence of a certain object 
in the environment.” 

It was in his description of the characteristic feeling 
which terminates in a man’s own body when he meets 
a certain object in his environment, that James wrote 
the passage which is probably the most quoted in psy- 
(^lo^cal literature, and perhaps the most persistently 
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memorized by students. It is usually referred to as the 
James-Lange Theory of Emotion, because Carl Lange 
of Copenhagen developed an almost identical thesis 
at the same time. James, however, worked out his own 
version of it quite independently of the Danish pro- 
fessor, and this is how he stated it; 

“Our natural way of thinking about these coarser 
emotions is that the mental perception of some fact 
excites the mental affection called the emotion, and 
that this latter state of mind gives rise to the bodily ex- 
pression. My theory, on the contrary, is that the bodily 
changes follow directly the perception of the exciting 
fact, and that our feeling of the same changes as they 
occur ts the emotion. Common-sense says, we lose our 
fortune, are sorry and weep; we meet a bear, are fright- 
ened and rrm; we are insulted by a rival, are angry 
and strike. The hypothesis here to be defended says 
that this order of sequence is incorrect, that the one 
mental state is not immediately induced by the other, 
that the bodily manifestations must first be interposed 
between, and that the more rational statement is that 
we feel sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, 
afraid because we tremble, and not that we cry, strike, 
or tremble because we are sorry, angry, or fearful, as 
the case may be. Without the bodily states following 
oh the perception, the latter would be purely cognitive 
in form, pale, colorless, destitute of emotional warmth. 
We mi^t then see the bear and judge it best to run, 
receive the insult and deem it right to strike, but we 
should not actually feel afraid or angry.” 
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It is usual enough to describe Boston as the Hub, 
but not so common to think of sedate, fair Harvard 
as America’s emotional center. Yet so it is, both psy- 
chologically and physiologically. Not only was James’s 
theory conceived there, but in the same physiological 
laboratory where he was once an instructor, Walter B. 
Cannon and his associates performed their now 
famous researches upon the bodily changes in emo- 
tional excitement. 

Cannon first became interested in this subject not 
through psychological reading, but because of a hitch 
in his investigations of the peristaltic movements of 
the alimentary canal. He would be studying, by means 
of Rontgen rays, the stomach of a well-fed cat, watch- 
ing its rhythmic contractions, when suddenly, and 
sometimes for as long as an hour, there would be no 
movements to record. The stomach wall would be en- 
tirely relaxed, its half-digested contents quiescent. 

Gradually Cannon realized that whenever the peri- 
staltic waves were stopped thus dead in their tracks, 
the animal to whom the stomach belonged would show, 
by a nervous twitch of its tail or a tense, restive air, 
that it was emotionally excited in some way. So he 
decided to investigate at first hand these affective dis- 
turbances which interfered so effectively with the 
orderly routine of digestion. Since then he has studied 
them thoroughly. He and his pupils have experimented 
not only upon cats and dogs and rabbits, epraged or 
terrified by their captivity, but upon medical students 
worrying over imminent examinations, and upon vic- 
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torious football teams. In brief, this is what they have 
found: 

Any strong emotional excitement — ^rage, pain, fear, 
or even joy or sorrow if it is intense enough — ^arouses 
immediately the S3naipathetic division of the autonomic 
nervous system. The impulses traveling over this sys- 
tem are delayed at sub-stations of ganglia on their way 
to the glands and smooth muscles which they in- 
nervate. They are thus slower in action and less subject 
to voluntary control than those which flow directly 
to the striped muscles from the spinal cord. The nerves 
of the sympathetic division are, moreover, amazingly 
diverse. They run out to most of the important glands 
and organs of plain musde construction throughout 
the entire body. They go to the heart, the liver, the 
bladder, the colon, the intestines, the pupil and tear- 
glands of the eye, the blood vessels and hairs and 
sweat-glands of the skin, and to the adrenal glands 
which lie astride the kidneys. 

Naturally, when the autonomic system is thrown 
into strenuous action through intense excitement, it 
can play a very merry heU with the orderly conduction 
of the whole body. It can stop digestion, both secretory 
and muscular, off short; for, as Cannon explains, the 
body then goes on a “war footing” and has little time 
for such mildly pleasant peace-time activities as ap- 
petite and elimination. Furthermore, it can quicken the 
beating of the heart, or slow it down precipitously. It 
can cause the hairs to stand on end, the blood v^els 
to contract, and the eyes to secrete tears. And, most 
important of aU, it makes the adrenal go in- 
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dustriously to work pouring out their secretions, which 
in turn cause the liver to release its quantities of 
stored-up sugar. And these bodily juices provide the 
best possible tonic for hard-working or tired muscles. 

If the arousal of the ssmipathetic system can cause 
all this to happen, then to it can be attributed all the 
bodily upheavals which accompany all the emotions. 
Yet it is just because any strong emotion is capable of 
making the viscera perform so many tricks, that Can- 
non thinks the James-Lange theory should be modified 
to explain why it is that one emotional experience 
seems to vary so much from another. James said we 
are sorry because we cry, afraid because we tremble, 
angry because we strike. But Cannon has found the 
influence of the sympathetic system to be so widely 
diffused that, were the stimulus intense, it could cause 
a man to weep and tremble as well as strike even 
though his accompanying subjective experience was 
only that of wrath. He agrees with James that an 
emotion without visceral upheavals is no emotion at 
all, but he believes these disturbances, alone, will not 
explain why one emotion feels so different from an- 
other. Recently Cannon has suspected that the cause 
of the distinctive qualities of the various emotions is 
to be found in that lower, and still not thorou^y 
explored, section of the brain known as the optic 
thalamus. 

Should further research prove this hypothesis cor- 
rect, then James’s theory will have to be modffied to 
fit the mcae acxurate facts. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it will 1^ scrapped in its entirety, for thou^ 
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they differ in detail the theories of both James and 
Cannon have this essential in common: they both 
stress the importance of gross bodily activities in all 
emotions — even the most refined and civilized. It was 
for this reason that James’s thesis, when first pro- 
pounded, had such a salutary effect upon psychology. 
It was all very well for the scientists to state dog- 
matically that the intellect was a function of the 
cortex. One can accept the fact that imagination or 
reason is caused by movements in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, without having any strong personal conviction 
of it. Few of us become intimately acquainted with our 
own cerebral hemispheres or with those of our friends. 
But the violent churning of the viscera produced by 
intense excitement is experienced daily by all but the 
most temperate of souls. James’s assertion that these 
bodily upheavals were not mere adventitious accom- 
paniments of an emotion but its very core, brought 
psychology, at last, down to earth, or more specifically, 
to the pit of the stomach. 

There is more than a touch of irony in the circum- 
stance that James should have made his most lasting 
impression upon psychology through his naturalistic 
description of the emotions. Such unseemly manifesta- 
tions were never his chief concern. The human animal 
interested him far less when it writhed in the grip of 
intense excitement, than when, in its hours of com- 
parative ease, it indulged its more intellectual abilities. 
It was the conscious mind in its contemplative moods 
' — ^as it perceived, conceived, and attended to the world 
about it, or allowed its faculties of discrimination and 
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reason to play upon its own secret thoughts — ^that 
seemed to him most worthy of study. So preoccupied 
was James with these more intellectual phases of the 
mind that both Hall and Titdiener were agreed that 
the Principles was not a well-rounded, comprehensive 
system of psychology, but just another theory of 
knowledge written from a psychologistic standpoint. 
And there is sufficient evidence, even in James’s defini- 
tion of consciousness, to justify their criticism. 

To James the essence of mind was cognitiveness. 
Every state of consciousness, whatever else it might be' 
or do, always, he believed, possessed the function of 
knowing. The possible range of human cognition was, 
in his opinion, almost without limit. It might know 
material objects, -near or distant in time or space; its 
own p>ast thoughts; and the states of mind of other 
persons. These last, however, were always got by hear- 
say. “No thought ever comes into direct sight of a 
thought in another personal consciousness than its 
own. Absolute insulation, irreducible pluralism, is the 
law. It seems as if the elementary psychic fact were 
not thought or this thought or that thought, but my 
thought, every thought being ownedP 

There is surely nothing very startling about this 
passage but at the time it was written it had a very 
real significance, not only because it contained the 
germ of James’s later, more mature, pluralistic phi- 
losophy, but especially because of its opposition to the 
tenets of the various Wundtian systems. They all as- 
sumed that the data of psychology should be as im- 
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personal as those of physics and could be observed as 
disinterestedly. To James such an idea was absurd. 
He maintained that the “personal self, rather than the 
thought, might be treated as the immediate datum of 
psychology. The universal conscious fact is not ‘feel- 
ings and thoughts exist,’ but ‘I think’ and ‘I feel’.” 

Equally antagonistic to the principles of analytic 
psychology of that day, but consistent with his own 
denial of sensations, was his dictum: “There is no 
manifold of coexisting ideas; the notion of such a thing 
is a chimera. Whatever things are thought in relation 
are thought from the outset in a imity, in a single pulse 
of subjectivity, a single psychosis, feeling, or state of 
mind.” This consciousness of his was not only unitary, 
cognitive, and personal, but discriminative and in con- 
stant flux. “Consciousness,” he wrote for posterity, 
“does not appear to itself chopped up in bits. Such 
words as ‘chain’ or ‘train’ do not describe it fitly as it 
presents itself in the first instance. It is nothing 
jointed; it flows. A ‘river’ or a ‘stream’ are the meta- 
phors by which it is most naturally described. In 
talking of it hereafter, let us call it the stream^of 
thought, of consciousness, or of the subjective life.” 

And so, during more than forty years, it has been 
called, not only by psychologists but by most of those 
who work with pens and paper. For if his theory of 
the emotions was James’s contribution to naturalistic 
science, his description of the “stream of thouj^t” has 
surely been his gift to the world of literature — both to 
the writers of novels and their reviewers. 
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After he turned over his laboratory to Miinsterberg, 
James, except for that one brief and unwilling year, 
had nothing to do with its direction. Even while he 
was in charge of it he carried on a great many of his 
investigations outside its apparatus-cluttered rooms. 
These studies, which interested him far more than the 
facts gained night and day by the experimental method, 
w^e in the mysterious realm of psychical research. 
For one entire winter every Saturday evening found 
him in attendance at a “cabinet stance.” In 18895 
made an exhaustive “census of hallucinations.” He 
sent about elaborate questionnaires, seeking to discover 
if there was any correspondence between ghostly ap- 
paritions and events taking place in the real world. 
From the seven thousand answers he received, he 
concluded that there was — ^by a ratio of four himdred 
to onel 

Whenever one of those bright young men, whose 
most serious purpose in life is the debunking of its 
follies, comes upon the back issues of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Psychical Research, and finds that 
William James was a constant contributor to its pages, 
that for a year he was the association’s president, and 
until his death one of its vice-presidents, the ardent 
exposer smiles with satisfaction. When he discovers, 
further, that the great American psychologist testified 
quite openly to his belief in the miraculous knowledge 
of the famous Mrs. Piper, the young debunker is cer- 
tain that he has come upon another case of a strict 
scientist who in his leisure hours lets go of the stern 
postulates of reality and indulges in the wildest flints 
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of supernatural fancy. But his supposition is wrong 
and he should have had no cause for surprise. 

Janies stated his faith in Mrs. Piper’s mediumistic 
revelations in his most serious psychological texts, and 
in them he expressed the hope that his conviction of 
her powers might “draw a reader or two into a field 
which the soi-disant ‘scientist’ usually refuses to ex- 
plore.” Psychical research was much more than a 
hobhy with him. He called society’s skeptical attitude 
toward its wonders “scandalous,” and “discreditable to 
an age which prides itself on enlightenment and the 
diffusion of knowledge.” He not only expected the 
revelations of spiritualism “to be the chosen instru- 
ments for a new era of faith,” but he considered that 
a “serious study of these trance-phenomena is one of 
the greatest needs of psychology.” 

Despite how mechanistic his own exposition of that 
science might appear upon the surface, a belief in such 
weird phenomena was not inconsistent with his deeper 
philosophical convictions. Scientific psychology was for 
James, after all, a make-believe; a pastime which fas- 
cinated him for a while, but which gradually became 
so distasteful that, at last, the very thou^t of being 
called a psychologist seemed fearful to him. Yet so 
long as he played the game, he tried to follow its rules. 
When he set himself the task he could write as skepti- 
cally and as mechanistically as the best of the de- 
terminists; but he clung to, and never denied, his own 
private convictions. 

When writing empirical psychology, James main- 
tained that the sense of personal identity was no dif- 
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ferent from any other perception of sameness, that 
“a man’s me is the sum total of all that he can call 
his, not only his body and his psychic powers, but his 
clothes and his house, his wife and children, his an- 
cestors and friends, and yacht and bank-account. All 
these things give him the same emotion.” When he 
searched his own consciousness for some evidence of 
a soul among these more material manifestations of 
self, James confessed that all he could find was “some 
brief bodily process, for the most part taking place 
in the head.” From which he concluded that “our en- 
tire feeling of spiritual activity, or what commonly 
passes'^by that name, is really a feeling of bodily ac- 
tivities whose exact nature is by most men over- 
looked.” This was the honest evidence of his own 
careful introspection, yet in the same chapter of the 
Principles in which he stated it, James expressed his 
yearning for some higher power, “beyond the crude 
experience.” “The perfect object of belief would be a 
God or ‘Soul of the World,’ ” he thought, “so definitdy 
conceived as to show us why our phenomenal experi- 
ences should be sent to us by Him in just the very 
way in which they come.” 

And though ip the interest of the “would-be Sdence” 
of psychology, he was willing to postulate complete 
determinism and to write of the will as though it had 
no freedom, still James maintained that the “question 
of free-will is insoluble on strictly psychologic 
grounds”; and confessed: “I myself hold with the free- 
wiliest, — not because I fail to understand the fatalist 
theory clearly, or because I fail to understand its 
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plausibUity, but simply because, if free-will were true, 
it would be absurd to have the belief in it fatally forced 
on our acceptance. Considering the inner fitness of 
things, one would rather think that the very first act 
of a will endowed with freedom should be to sustain 
the belief in the freedom itself. I accordingly believe 
in my freedom; I do so with the best of scientific con- 
sciences.” 

Finally, though he could write of mind as an 
organism and a machine, he really thought of it as 
something quite different. “I cannot see,” he declared 
in his TMis to Teachers, “how such a thing as our 
consciousness can possibly be produced by a nervous 
machinery.” “I confess,” he says in the Principles, 
“that to posit a soul influenced in some mysteribus 
way by the brain-states and responding to them by 
conscious affections of its own, seems to me the line 
of least logical resistance.” It may be, but it is also 
a line of thought that leads wide of the evidence of 
modern science and not so far from medieval mys- 
ticism. 

A belief in a free, mysteriously affected soul is, of 
course, as essential to spiritualism and psychical re- 
search, as its complete antithesis, the acceptance of a 
bodily conditioned mind, is to natural science. James 
wrote of psychology not from one but from both points 
of view. In another psychologist such incongruity 
would be both devastating and unpardonable. But for 
him, strangely enough, it was not; for James was by 
way of being the philosophical apostle of inconsisteacy. 
Inherent in his psychological dictum that every mind 
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was of necessity isolated and individual, and that the 
universal and immediate conscious fact was ‘I think,’ 
lay his broader, pluralistic doctine that “the truth is 
too great for any one actual mind, even though that 
mind to be dubbed ‘the Absolute,’ to know the whole of 
it. The facts and worths of life need many cognizers 
to take them in. There is no point of view absolutely 

public and universal The practical consequence of 

such a philosophy is the well-known democratic respect 
for the sacredness of individuality, — ^is, at any rate, 
the outward tolerance of whatever is not itself in- 
tolerant.” 

Thus from his own standpoint James was justified 
in treating habit and instinct and perception and emo- 
tion as though the mind were an organism and a ma- 
chine, and then handling the strange messages of the 
clairvoyants as though mind were a mysteriously 
affected soul. “For,” he steadfastly maintained, “in the 
strict and ultimate sense of the word existence, every- 
thing which can be thought of at all exists as some 
sort of object, whether mythical object, individual ob- 
ject, or object in outer space and for intelligence at 
large. Errors, fictions, tribal beliefs, are part of the 
whole great Universe which God has made, and He 
must have meant all these things to be in it, each in 
its respective place.” 

There was a time in his youth, however, when James 
was not so sure that God had made this whole great 
Universe; when his “strongest moral and intdlectual 
craving” was not for a belief in a “World Soul,” but 
f(» “smne stable reality to lean upon.” It was th^ 
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that the concrete facts of biology and the world of ma- 
terial science appealed to him so strongly, and the idea 
of a scientific, experimental psychology seemed so de- 
sirable. Yet how completely he ever succumbed to the 
postulates of natural science, even when they seemed 
most alluring, is extremely doubtful. At any rate, as 
early as 1873 young Henry James in Italy got a very 
jubilant letter from his father, telling him of his 
brother’s success at Harvard. The elder James first 
described how well William got on with his students in 
physiology, but that was not the chief reason of his 
happiness. That was caused by his discovery that Wil- 
liam had “given up the notion that all mental disorder 
requires to have a physical basis. This had become 
perfectly untrue to him. He saw that mind does act 
irrespectively of material coercion, and could be dealt 
with therefore at first hand, and this was health to his 
bones. It was a splendid declaration, and tho’ I had 
known from unerring signs of the fact of the change, 
I never had been more delighted than by hearing of 
it so unreservedly from his own lips. He has been shak- 
ing off his respect for men of science as such, and fe 
even more universal and impartial in his mental judg- 
ments than I have known him before.” 

There is no evidence that William James’s respect 
for men of science increased after that year. And it 
was not long before his interest in psychology began 
to lag. Before he had finished his first book upon the 
science, he was sick to death of the whole subject 
Cattell described the Principles as psychology’s Decla- 
ration of Independence; James, himself, called it “a 
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loathsome, distended, tumefied, dropsical mass, testify- 
ing to nothing but two facts: ist that there is no sudi 
thing as a science of psychology, and and that W. J. 
is an incapable.” 

How seriously James believed this second fact is 
extremely problematical, but of the first he had no 
doubt. As time went on its proof seemed stronger to 
him. In 1903, when he learned that Harvard was pre- 
paring to confer upon him an honorary degree, “he 
went about for days before commencement,” so his 
son tells us, “in a half-serious state of dread lest, at 
the fatal moment, he should hear President Eliot’s 
voice naming him ‘Psychologist, psychical researcher, 
willer-to bdiever, religious e:q)eriencer.’ He could not 
say whether the impossible last epithet would be less 
to his taste than ‘psychologist.’ ” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 


W HEN William James was a few days old, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson smiled at him as he lay in his 
cradle at the Astor House in New York City and gave 
him his blessing. When Stanley Hall, at twenty-one, 
was preaching in a small country town, Henry Ward 
Beecher secured for him the thousand dollars which 
enabled him to study for three years in Germany. 

A prophetic significance might be put upon these 
events, for the air of socialistic evangelism dung to 
Hall’s psychology as pervasivdy as that of mystic 
philosophy did to James’s. At any rate, a knowledge 
of those two acts of patronage helps to e:splain a 
fundamental contrast between America’s psychologiced 
pioneers and their attitudes toward the science they 
fostered. 

James grew up accepting the best in contemporary 
culture as his natural and unquestioned bi|rthright. 
And the study of the human mind was to him just 
another of the things which an intellectual young gen- 
tleman of his day would naturally be interested in. 
It is true that he discovered scientific i^chdogy f<x 
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himself, and thereby introduced it to America; but 
so had he, in his earlier spiritual adventuring, come 
upon painting, nature-study, chemistry and medicine. 
He felt under no more obligation to remain a psy- 
chologist for the rest of his life than he did an artist, 
a chemist, a naturalist, or a physician. 

To Hall, becoming a professional psychologist rep- 
resented a real achievement — ^as indeed it was. At the 
age when James was being tutored in France, Hall was 
still trudging down frozen country roads to drafty, 
dirty, one-room schools. Six years elapsed between his 
graduation from Williams and the day at Antioch Col- 
lege when he could first write professor of psychology 
after his name; and ten more before he had his first 
laboratory at Hopkins. In the meantime he had not 
only studied theology in New York and less godly sub- 
jects in Europe, but he had been obliged to support 
hims elf as tutor to a household of young, un-psycho- 
logicahy minded boys. 

James, when he tired of psychology and lost in- 
terest in its development, turned from it with a sigh, 
not of regret but of relief. Hall identified himself for 
life with the subject whose mastering had meant so 
much to him. He found more fault with the progress 
of psychology than James had ever done, because he 
cared about it more intensely; but he never thought of 
ahandoning it. When one approach to the study of 
mind failed him he was genuinely disappointed, but 
he straightway, and hopefully, tumfed to another. In 
his career from 1882, when he became professor of 
psychology and pedagogy at the Johns Hopkins, until 
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his death in 1924 as Emeritus President of Clark, are 
reflected all of the conspicuous variations of American 
psychology. 

James, who had stopped teaching psychology ten 
years before he resigned from active instruction at 
Harvard, wrote the most famous work upon the sub- 
ject. Hall, who held his psychological professorship 
during all the years he was president of Clark, never 
wrote a general text-book. His best known, bulky 
volumes. Adolescence and Senescence, are discursive 
and exhaustive treatises upon special topics, whose im- 
plications are as often educational, biological, and 
ethical, as they are psychological. But Hall was no 
literary recluse. He spoke with the bitterest scorn of 
those psychologists who lived “in academic isolation . . , 
in the solitude of the study.” And he certainly man- 
aged to get about. 

He founded and directed Clark University; in reality 
he was Clark University. It was not until after his 
death, when his successor used his power for a spec- 
tacular raid upon the social liberalism to which Hall 
had been so 'cordial, that persons not coimected with 
Clark learned how absolute was the authority of the 
man who had been its president. Yet during all the 
years that he was building up an institution devoted 
primarily to research with funds which were always 
disappointingly inadequate. Hall found ample time in 
which to roam the country. In 1923 he estimated that 
since he had come to Clark in 1889 he had given more 
than twenty-five hundred lectures outside its walls. 
His audiences had been assembled in universiti^, town 
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halls, churches, and women’s clubs, scattered from one 
end of the continent to the other. 

To his non-academic listeners Hall did not, of 
course, talk exclusively about the human mind. But 
most often he did, and even when he spoke upon 
diverse topics his approach was generally and broadly 
that of a psychologist. While these thousands of dis- 
courses may have stimulated interest in the study of 
mental problems, they form only the smallest part of 
Heill’s contribution to the history of psychology. Even 
in his laboratory work and in his writings he did not 
advance the general science very greatly, for his in- 
terest lay in special subjects, particularly in the de- 
veloping minds of children. What psychology in 
America owes to Stanley Hall, however, is its forma- 
tion from a personal absorption of a few far-scattered 
philosophers and teachers into a formidable, closely 
integrated, experimental discipline. 

He made his first service toward thus organizing 
psychology at Baltimore in 1887 when he brought 
out the three thousand subscriptionless copies of the 
initial issue of the American Journal of Psychology. 
This was the first psychological periodical pub- 
lished in English and the first independent medium 
in which Americans could exhibit the work of their 
laboratories and the fruits of their psychological 
ratiocinations. Before this, all of their treatises, which 
were too technical or too tedious for the popular 
magazines, were thankfully bestowed on any profes- 
sional journals that would accept them. They were to 
be found imbedd^ among deep metaphysical argu- 
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ments, biological investigations, or theological debates. 
But with the first number of their own journal the 
psychologists began to feel free of these kindred doc- 
trines and to give proof of their oft-repeated assertion 
that they were already men of science. The formation 
of the American Psychological Association, also under 
Hall’s guidance, gave them, they believed, the same 
unified professional standing that was already at- 
tributed to investigators in more material fields. 

Unlike most of the charter members of this society. 
Hall was not at all sure that the major puzzle of human 
mentality could be solved by a careful analysis of the 
normal, adult consciousness. Already he had shown 
that there was fruitful material to be garnered from 
other sources. In 1883, he published A Study of the 
Contents of Children*s Minds on Entering School in 
Boston, and thereby inaugurated the movement for 
child study in America — a movment which has since 
flowed off into so many different channels: into 
pedagogical psychology, juvenile research, mental test- 
ing, and most recently to progressive education. In 
1891, he began his second publication, the Pedagogical 
Seminary, to encourage this type of work. And it is as 
an authority not upon adult psychology but upon that 
of the child, especially of the adolescent, that Stanley 
Hall’s fame rests. 

Even before he began his experiments with young- 
sters, Hall had become interested in another deviation 
from general psychology. When he was a theologkal 
student in New York, he had ofteniheld no<m prayer- 
meetm^ in the Fulton Street Mission. From the data 
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he collected there he arrived at some conclusions which 
he first made public in a series of lectures given at 
Harvard and which were met with incredulity and 
ridicule by many pious souls. His theory, which seemed 
so shocking in i88i, was that “the age of religion and 
that of sexual maturity coincide,” and that there is 
generally “an intimate relation” between religion and 
erotism. In 1904 he undertook his third publishing 
venture. The Journal of Religious Psychology. 

Conventional research of the laboratory, pioneering 
work in child study and religious psychology, would 
seem to be enough for one man who was president of 
his university, as well as head of his department; but 
not for Stanley Hall. While he was a professor at Hop- 
kins, he was also superintwident of the Bayside Hos- 
pital for the Insane. He passed upon the eligibility of 
the inmates for discharge and, as long he was in Balti- 
more, held weekly clinics there. When he moved to 
Worcester he still pursued his interest in abnormal 
psychology through similar clinics at the Massachu- 
setts State Hospital. And in 1909, when he cdlebrated 
the second decennium of the foimding of Clark, he 
had the pleasure of introducing not only to the psy- 
chologists, but to many of the psychiatrists of America, 
Dr. Sigmund Freud of Vierma, Dr. H. Ferenczi of 
Prague, Dr. C. G. Jxmg of Zurich, and Dr. Ernest 
Jones of Toronto. 

From' his Confessions it so«ns that his diampioning 
oi psychoanalysis gave Hall his greatest professional 
satisfaction. But having at last found a system of 
psychcdogy wMch he could accept with few reserva- 
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tions did not cause him to ignore the progress the 
science might be making in other directions. As soon 
as mental tests became popular he allowed one of his 
instructors to devote his whole time to measuring the 
minds of the school children of Worcester. Only a few 
years before his death, Hall founded his fourth maga- 
zine, The Journal of Applied Psychology. 

Despite the far-reaching consequences of these 
other activities of his,' it is as the “Socrates and mid- 
wife,” of the American Psychological Association, as 
Cattell called him, that Hall’s professional colleagues 
accord him the most honor. Though the laboratory 
psychologists often disparage the exactness of Hall’s 
own experimental work, they realize that it was due 
to him more than to anyone else that their combined 
researches came to attain the status of an independent 
science. 

Of the twenty-six men who answered Hall’s call to 
establish America’s first psychological society, two, 
William Noyes and Edward Cowles, were alienists. 
The rest were all college professors. Five of them, 
William Lowe Bryan, Edmund C. Sanford, W. H. 
Burnham, Benjamin Gilman, and W. O. Krohn, were 
Hall’s associates at Clark. But twelve other institu- 
tions were represented; Columbia by Cattell; Yale by 
George Trumbull Ladd and E. W. Scripture; Harvard 
by Josiah Royce and Hubert Nichols as well as James. 
J. Mark Baldwin came down from Toronto, and Frank 
Angell all the way from Stanford. From the University 
of Wisconsin. there was Joseph Jastrow, and from 
Michigan John Dewey. 
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One cannot gauge the dominant interest of these 
men at that time by tracing the later development 
of those names which are now best known. Royce, 
although he was once the association’s president and 
even wrote a text-book upon the subject, was never 
a scientific psychologist at heart, but through the cir- 
cumstance of his close association with James. Cowles, 
despite the fact that he has since gained renown as 
the conductor of Dr. Norman Guthrie’s “Body and 
Soul Clinic” at Saint Mark’s on the Bouwerie, has had 
little to do with the professional growth of psychology. 
And in 1892, Jastrow and Dewey were still youngsters 
in the science, psychologists of the second generation, 
newly graduated from Hall’s laboratory at Hopkins. 

From the number of Hall’s pupils present at the 
association’s birth it might appear to be an extension 
of his seminaries. But in reality, in the beginning, the 
society was dominated by a figure far away in Leipzig. 
Hall and Ladd and James and Cattell were its first 
presidents, but Wundt’s ideals guided its work. Not 
only had Hall at Hopkins and during his early years 
at Clark taught psychology exactly as it was set forth 
in the Physiologische Psychologie, but there were in 
the American association, besides himself and James, 
eig ht other professors who had learned the science in 
Germany. Cattell had been Wundt’s first assistant. 
And, as though to make this Teutonic influence more 
complete, the assembly was able to elect at its very 
first meeting two other graduates of the Leipzig 
lalaoratory: Hugo Miinsterberg, who was that year 
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coming to Harvard, and Edward Bradford Titchener, 
who was to conduct Cornell’s new laboratory. 

Titchener was really not a German, although he was 
consistently thought to be one. He was an Englishman 
who never became naturalized during the thirty-four 
years he lived in America. But he was the strictest 
Wundtian of them all. He lacked, however, Minister- 
berg’s zeal for translating the technical theories of 
their master into simple words and terms comprehen- 
sible to the layman. Titchener, indeed, had small re- 
gard for the la3man. He certainly had no desire to 
copvert the outsider to psychology; he seemed posi- 
tively determined to keep him out of psychology unless 
he would agree to become a research student. Even 
the sophomores to whom Titchener lectured for so 
many years at Cornell were not to him restless boys 
and girls of eighteen or nineteen years. They were 
potential investigators in his graduate laboratory. He 
always addressed them formally, arrayed in his aca- 
demic gown, as though they had already made up their 
minds to become such. And in the books he wrote for 
them he seemed to have assumed that they were al- 
ready there. So if one would get an intelligible idea of 
the early Wundtian psychology of America, one must 
turn from Titchener to Miinsterberg. 

Miinsterberg was amazed when he read the con- 
tributions to the Pedagogical Seminary. He was 
shocked that the students of Hall should dignify their 
careful little studies of children’s playthings, pastimes, 
and dirty words, by calling them psychology. 

“Now let us try to repeat such inquiries with adult 
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men,” Miinsterberg suggested, “let us find out what 
preferences they have in cigarette-holders and meer- 
schaum pipes, or how often they refer to the eyes in 
flirting, or what their disponable material of nick- 
names and abusive words may be. The results will not 
be much less instructive than those from the study 
of children, but surely you would not call them psy- 
chology.” 

Now, the first strange thing about this quotation is 
that today just such questions, about a man’s tastes 
in cigarettes, about the position in which he prefers 
to sleep, and about the rate at which a chorus girl’s 
heart beats, are called psychology. Moreover, they 
form the t3q)e of psychology with which Miinsterberg’s 
own name is most intimatdy associated. And finally, 
there is ample justification for coimecting that name 
with just such practical inquiries, for Miinsterberg 
was America’s first applied psychologist. He was the 
first to study the mental processes of the trial 
witness, the industrial worker, and other such persons 
not often discovered in academic laboratories. Yet 
Miinsterberg, himself, drew a sharp distinction, theo- 
retically at any rate, between the use of psychological 
material in everyday life and the science of psydiology 
itself. He was bitterly opposed to the belief that “every 
gathering or interpretation or statistics of mental 
facts,” constitutes psychol(^. 

“Certainly the good appetite of psychology has 
sometimes become voracity in our da3rs,” he observed 
as early as 1899, “and she has begun to devour all 
mmtal sciaiGes, histmy, and social life, ethics and 
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logic, and finally, alas I metaphysics; but that is not 
a development, it is a disease and a misfortune. And 
when the necessary conflict between such high-handed 
psychology and the deep-rooted demands of the true 
life begins, such uncritical science must burst asimder. 
Psychology would learn too late that an empirical 
science can be really free and powerful only if it 
recognize and respect its limits, about which philoso- 
phy alone decides. The limits of psychology are easily 
understood. Psycholpgjr considers the mental life as 
an object which must bej analyzed and explained, 
analyzed into elements and explained by laws. The 
psychologist, therefore, silently accepts the presupposi- 
tion that the mental life is such an object and that 
this object is a cdmbination of elements controlled in 

their connection by causal laws Psychology thus 

presupposes for its purposes a most complicated trans- 
formation of the reality, and any attitude toward the 
mental life which does not need or choose this special 
transformation may be something else, but it is not 
psychology. Practical life and history, mental science 
and poetry, logic and ethics, religion and philosophy, 
all deal with mental life, but never with psychology 
as such. Not the material but the special standpoint 
characterizes the psychologist.” 

Psychology to a good Wundtian was not (or, rather 
is not, for American colleges stiU secrete an astonish- 
ingly large number of good Wundtians) an interpreta- 
tion of human nature; nor was it a study of human 
life. It was not even an exposition of the human mind 
as that mind is ordinarily conceived. Wtmdtian psy- 
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chology is, in Munsterberg’s words, “a special abstract 
construction.” It is one of the most immaculate of the 
pure sciences, as unsullied by contact with actual liv- 
ing as the most abstract mathematics. 

The subject matter with which this impractical, ob- 
jective psychology works is consciousness, and the tool 
which it uses to probe into its secrets is introspection 
or self-observation. Now, James, too, dealt with con- 
sciousness, and he, also, studied it by means of in- 
trospection. When James introspected upon conscious- 
ness he found it to be a turbulent, purposive, 
cognitive, intensely personal experience. Miinsterberg 
admits that in everyday life the human mind appears 
to have such qualities; but he denies their existence 
under the steady gaze of the laboratory experimenter. 

“From the standpoint of psychology,” he says, 
“—I mean a consistent psychology, not a psycholo|y 
that lives by all kinds of compromises with philosophy 
and ethics,— from the standpoint of psychology the 
consciousness itself is in no way a personality; it is 
only an abstraction from the totality of conscious 
facts — ^an abstraction just as the conception of nature 
is abstracted from the natural physic^ objects. Con- 
sciousness does not do anything; consciousness is only 
the empty place for the manifoldness of psychical 
facts; it is the mere presupposition making possible 
the existence of the content of consciousness, but every 
thought and feeling and volition must be itself such 
a content of consciousness.” 

If this abstract psychology can furnish no informa- 
tion about the everyday naind of man, what can it do? 
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It can observe the existential contents of its artifi- 
cially transformed consciousness; but even then the 
scope of introspection is definitely limited. “Ideas and 
their elements alone,” Miinsterberg was sure, “can find 
a logically satisfactory place in psychology.” These 
elements are, of course, soisations, the same sensory 
processes that the German physiologists discovered 
long ago, but whose existence in adult minds James 
so strenuously denied. It is Miinsterberg’s belief that 
every single idea we may have, however complicated 
it might seem, can be experimentally analyzed into 
these same simple, meaningless, palpable elements. 
Sensations, then, become the foundation stones of the 
entire structure of human mentality. 

Still, granted that ideas mi^t be so analyzed, such 
cognitive objects, after all, form such a small fraction 
of the psychic life of man. His desires and appetites, 
his actions and emotions, make up the greater part 
of his consciousness. These processes, and Mimster- 
berg admits it, are not ideas. He admits it, but he sus- 
pects that the “non-ideational mental states are also 
made up of sensations. An emotion or volition is never 
an idea, but their elements may be the same, just as 
the organic and inorganic substances in nature are 
composed of the same chemical elements. If an emo- 
tion or judgment or volition were a complex of sensa- 
tions, that is, a complex of possible demepts of idea, 
then of course we could describe all psychical facts 
with the same logical completeness and safety.” The 
ultimate goal of psychology, he concludes, “is therefore 
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to replace the real emotions, judgments, volitions, and 
so on, by complexes of sensations.” 


It was this atomistic, impersonal, artificial, analytical 
conception of the human mind which dominated Ameri- 
can psychology in the beginning. But it did not rule it 
for long, nor ever completely. James’s Principles had 
been published two years before the American Psy- 
chological Association was formed. And James, quite 
naturally, succeeded Ladd as the society’s third presi- 
dent. All the experimentalists of the country might 
proclaim the phenomenal wonders of sensations; 
James continued to speak of them as “twaddle.” His 
voice was low and mannerly, but it was heard above 
all the rest. 

When James wearied of psychology and turned from 
it to his more congenial pragmatic philosophy, John 
Dewey and James Rowland Angell were ready to take 
his place. Far from accepting Miinsterberg’s dictum 
that consciousness is in no way a personality, Dewey 
defined psychology as the “Science of the Facts or the 
Phenomena of Self,” and Angell declared “our sense 
of the identity and continuity of our own personality” 
to be the only stable phenomenon in the whole “on- 
flowing of consciousness.” And in marked contrast to 
Miinsterberg’s belief that consciousness “does not do 
anything,” Angell asserted that the mind was “an 
engine for accomplishing the most remarkable adjust- 
m^ts of the organism to its life conditions.” And 
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Dewey remarked that mind was nothing but its modes 
of activity: “The self is only as it acts and reacts.” 

In effect, Dewey and Angell pledged allegiance not 
to Wilhelm Wundt but to William James. It was be- 
cause these three Americans as well as Ladd and Judd, 
staunchly upheld Angell’s dictum that “it is mental 
activity, rather than mental structure, which has im- 
mediate significance for thought and conduct,” that 
the psychology which they taught came to be known 
as functionalism, in opposition to the structuralism 
of the stricter Wundtians. 

This schism among the earlier psychologists was not 
so obvious or so clear-cut as the contrasting views of 
its leaders might lead one to think. Compared to the 
clamor of the last two decades, since behaviorism and 
psychoanalysis have grown so articulate, the first years 
of American psychology seem almost idyllically peace- 
ful. The functionalists and the structuralists could 
never agree as to the meaning of mind and conscious- 
ness, yet neither side doubted the existence or im- 
portance of them. Moreover, both groups had two 
heritages in common: a respect for experimental re- 
sults and a passion for the terminology of empirical 
philosophy. In the early days, therefore, it was quite 
possible to read a score of treatises by as many differ- 
ent authorities without once doubting that they all 
expounded the same subject. The very words, which 
stood out in italics or great black letters throughout 
the text, were reassuring: association, will, habit, per- 
ception, attention, manory, emotion^ thought, feeling, 
imagination, sensation, instinct. They were all familiar, 
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comfortable words and had become eminently respecta- 
ble through three centuries of intimate association with 
the best in British metaphysics. Though the func- 
tionalists and structuralists never agreed as to their 
exact meaning, all the bulky volumes which employed 
them looked just the same. They all contained the 
same trick pictures of optical illusions, the same fanci- 
ful analyses of complex thoughts, the same intermina- 
ble lists of instincts. As text-book after text-book 
poured from the presses in the ’90s, James began to 
wonder if there really was any greater difference 
among them than “a fondness on the authors’ parts 
for certain phrases.” 


Cattell has never written any of these general 
manuals, and so his deflection from conventional in- 
trospection is the more conspicuous. In his own labora- 
tories, first at the University of Pennsylvania, later 
at Columbia, and most recently with the Psychological 
Corporation, Cattell has continued to esperiment upon 
sensation, reaction, memory, and imagination, as he 
learned to do fifty years ago at Leipzig. But his in- 
terest in these problems has been quite different from 
that of those other pupils of Wundt who still follow 
t^ir master’s precepts more closely. They are stfll 
imdeavoring to discover the typical mental processes; 
Cattell, like the English eugenicists, is trying to find 
how one man’s processes 'differ from another and to 
what use they can best be put. He has modified the 
more complex es^riments of the laboratory to meet 
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this need. In 1890, when he first described his psy- 
chological examinations of individual differences, he 
referred to them as “mental tests,” and thus one of 
America’s most popular terms made its literary debut. 

Mental tests made their first public appearance 
three years later. And very public it was too, for 
Joseph Jastrow sat in a small booth along the Midway 
of the World Fair in Chicago and offered to measure, 
free of charge, the minds of all persons who would 
venture in. The tests which confounded almost two 
million recruits during the war, and still harass even 
more school children today, are not, however, strict 
lineal descendants of those which Cattell invented and 
Jastrow demonstrated. These more popular measure- 
ments are the offspring of an idea of the French psy- 
chologist, Alfred Binet, and the mathematical wizardry 
of Professor Lewis Terman. 

Long before, mental tests became the fad of peda- 
gogues, and mental testers the pride of the army train- 
ing camps, the interest in individual differences had 
led Hugo Miinsterberg to propose still another psy- 
chological departure, or even a new kind of psychology. 
Psychotechnics, he called it. 

Miinsterberg, who had come from Germany so filled 
with the Wundtian ambition to make psychology an 
impersonal and disinterested science, was soon en- 
thralled by the industrialism of America. He, who 
had been so pained that child study should be con- 
sidered psychology, discovered, before long, that this 
austere science “should become helpful to the com- 
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munity wherever mental life is involved in its affairs,” 
and should do its bit toward the forwarding “of educa- 
tion and of religion, of politics and of law, of commerce 
and of industry, of art and of scholarship, of family 
life and of practical intercourse, of public movements 
and of social reform.” The same Miinsterberg, who 
defined psychology as an artificial transformation of 
experience whose goal was the replacing of thoughts 
and feelings by complexes of sensations, decided, once 
he was firmly established in a practical land, the most 
“natural task” of this abstract, impersonal science to 
be “rendering useful service to practical life.” 

This should not be interpreted as a complete change 
of heart, or of psychological convictions, on Munster- 
berg’s part; at least he did not consider it so. He still 
tolerantly maintained that those scientists who wanted 
to go on discovering facts without a thought to their 
usefulness should be allowed to continue in their dis- 
interested, and uninteresting, drudgery. To require a 
scientist to produce practical results, when he would 
rather produce impractical ones, was, Miinsterberg still 
held, “cramping.” But he also remarked: “Our view 
is certainly no less narrow, if we take the opposite 
stand and are indifferent to the practical usefulness 
of our scientific results.” 

He looked around at the other sciences, at the very 
sciences which psychology was raideavoring to imitate, 
and he found that they had come to terms with in- 
dustry without thereby losing prratige. And he saw 
no reason why psychology could not do the same. “The 
pare searcftfor truth and knowledge was not lowered,” 
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he pointed out, “when the electrical waves were har- 
nessed for wireless telegraphy, or the Rontgen rays 
were forced into the service of surgery. The knowledge 
of nature and the mastery of nature have always be- 
longed together.” 

So, taking his cue from the engineer who translates 
the facts of physics into practicable and salable form, 
Miinsterberg, in 1913, in a book called Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency and appropriately dedicated to 
Harold McCormick, offered the “new science of psy- 
chotechnics” to the modem world. Its purpose, so he 
stated, was “to intermediate between the modem lab- 
oratory psychology and the problems of economics: 
the psychological experiment is systematically to be 
placed at the service of commerce and industry.” 

His idea was something like this: If industrialists 
let technicians of the physical science decide upon 
the materials that go into the building of ships and 
machinery, why should they not employ technicians of 
mental science to select the workers for the ships and 
machines? 

So sure was Miinsterberg that the psychologist was 
the proper person to be entrusted with "“scientific 
vocational guidance,” as he was the first to describe 
it, that he proposed that Congress establish “a govern- 
ment bureau of applied psychology with especial refer- 
ence to the psychology of commerce and industry, 
similar to the model agricultural stations aU .over 
the land under the Department of Agricultmre.” As 
Congress showed small enthusiasm toward his plan, 
Miinsterberg began to give demonstrations of it in his 
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own laboratory. If the more academic of his colleagues 
looked askance at this alliance with commercialism, 
he was undisturbed. They may have thought he was 
bartering his scientific conscience, but he found he 
could put a good price upon his ideas. 

There was, for instance, a telephone company which 
was having trouble in selecting the proper girls for its 
switchboards. The yoimg women seemed bright enough 
when they applied for their positions, and they appar- 
ently responded quickly to their period of training 
but when they actually went on the job they said 
"excusit please,” about as often as they did “number.” 
So the company sought Miinsterberg’s aid in con- 
structing a test which would separate the quick, right- 
number girls from the slow, wrong-number ones even 
before they were employed. The Harvard laboratory 
set busily to work, analyzing not abstract ideas and 
volitional impulses, but the “switchboard function.” 

Then an executive of a steamship line asked Miin- 
sterberg if he could devise a psychological test which 
would detect nautical officers who were liable to lose 
their heads in disasters, so that the company might be 
rid of them before their boats sank beneath their 
quaking limbs. Thus Miinsterberg constructed a series 
of experiments which could measure “the mental 
process of decision in a complicated situation.” He 
performed a similar service for the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation by designing a test which 
would eliminate motormen who were predisposed 
toward more than a reasonable niunber of street-car 
accidents. 
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In this manner applied psychology was launched 
upon its ambitious, but never quite successful career, 
because another former disciple of Wundt had changed 
his scientific mind. 


Already, however, the most spectacular, and most 
significant, revolt from psychological orthodoxy was 
well upon its iconoclastic way. It was instigated by 
none other than Stanley Hall, who by 1904 had de- 
cided that he had heard more than enough of the patter 
of consciousness. He then blazed away at the intro- 
spective psychologists, both functionalists and struc- 
turalists. He said that all of them lived in “academic 
isolation from the throbbing life of the great world,” 
that they had “little experience in willing and far less 
with the floods of feeling that have irrigated the life 
of man in the past,” and, finally, that through their 
preoccupation with consciousness and their “lust for 
the theories of knowledge,” they had developed “a 
veritable and multiform psychosis,” and were doomed 
to be remembered only as the perpetrators of “a new 
type of scholasticism.” 

Indeed, Hall had become convinced that the adult 
human consciousness, which the introspective psy- 
chologists probed so trustingly, was a far from im- 
portant manifestation of the mind of man. He de- 
scribed it as a “late, partial, and perhaps essentially 
abnormal and remedial outcrop of the great underlying 
life of man-soul.” He called it an “upstart novdty,” 
and refused any longer to “bdieve that consciousness 
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is even quite the efflorescence of the human plant.” He 
went so far as to suspect it to “be a wart raised by the 
sting of sin.” 

From which epithets one begins to suspect that Pro- 
fessor Hall was fast losing his faith in consciousness 
and his respect for the men who made its analysis 
their prime purpose in life. And his distrust grew, and 
with it his desire for a more nutritious theory of the 
human soul. Before long he found one. In 1909, he 
introduced its creator, t)r. Sigmund Freud, to his first 
American audience. After Freud had made his first 
address before the professors and physicians assembled 
at Clark to hear him, the homogeneity as well as the 
innocent simplicity of psychology in America had 
vanished. 
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THE CONSERVATISM OF E. B. TITCHENER 
AND THE LIBERALISM OF 
STANLEY HALL 


A S GRADUALLY, from different motives and to 
xjL var3dng extents, the influential psychologists of 
America turned from or modified the strict intro- 
spective doctrines they had learned at first or second 
hand from Wilhelm Wimdt, one among them kept his 
scientific gaze steadily focused upon Leipzig. That was 
Edward Bradford Titchener. And during the thirty- 
four years that he taught at Cornell h^ never shifted 
his viewpoint. The more fault his colleagues in other 
universities found with the Wundtian precepts, the 
more staunchly he upheld them. The more earnestly 
they sought to bring psychology into contact with 
practical living, the more adamant was he that it must 
remain disinterested and aloof. In time the very pat- 
tern of his personal life became ssunbolic of his atti- 
tude toward his science. 

No psychologist who has ever lived in America has 
had such an enviable international reputation as Titch- 
ener — ^and few who have written so much as a text- 
book have had so little influence on the thought of the 
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country. Titchener’s works have been translated into 
more foreign languages than those of any other psy- 
chologist. His text-book is the only official psychologi- 
cal text of France — ^the only one the French have ever 
had. It was on his recommendation and according to 
his requirements that an independent school of experi- 
mental psychology was built in Moscow. Yet the 
American Psychological Association did not honor him 
with its high offices. And today, though he has been 
dead less than five years, his theories are remembered 
only by a select academic group over which during his 
life-time his influence was complete and very personal. 
This curious situation really arose from Titchener’s 
determination to keep psychology the disinterested 
and impersonal science he thought it should be, de- 
spite all the heresies that year after year assailed it. 

The first book that Titchener wrote he dedicated to 
Thomas Henry Huxley, whom he had known during 
his student days at Oxford. He described his former 
teacher as “the master in Science — ^the brilliant in- 
vestigator, the fearless critic, the lucid expositor.” Yet 
even to its master Titchener would not concede a lucid 
exposition of the attitude of science. Huxley had de- 
fined science quite simply as “perfected common 
sense.” Titchener proclaimed unhesitatin^y, “common 
sense is not science.” Why? Because common sense is 
the dubious wisdom of everyday life and “ordinary 
living is not scientific.” 

Titchener was appalled some sixteen years ago that 
H. G. Wells should complain that no sick soul could 
find rdief in a modem text-book of psychology. “Of 
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course not!” he retorted in his own next text-book. 
“Psychology is the science of mind, not the source of 
mental comfort or improvement,” And science, he 
explained, “deals, not with values, but with facts. 
There is no good or bad, sick or well, useful or useless 
in science.” These values comprise the business of 
everyday living where each man is concerned with his 
own personal interest. But, says Titchener: “That per- 
sonal interest is irrelevant to science. It is as irrelevant 
to psychology as to chemistry. The psychologist has a 
great deal to do with his own mind; but that is because 
his own mind is the most easily accessible part of his 
subject-matter; it is not in the least because the mind 
happens to be his own. He does not care as psycholo- 
gist— though he may care very much as human being 
— ^whether this mind is superior and talented and 
broad and cultivated or is the reverse of all these 
things; for in the first place these adjectives are all 
adjectives of value, and he is in search of facts; and 
secondly they are words of personal or individual 
appraisement, and he is not concerned to praise or 
blame himself.” 

So positive was Titchener that value or significance 
or use had no place in science, that he would not admit 
to psychology that phase of mental life which to most 
psychologists is its essence: its meaning. If you waie 
asked to describe the word game which you see before 
you, you might give any number of definitions for it. 
But if you were the kind of psychologist whom Titch- 
ener had trained in his laboratory you would mmrety 
report that you saw black figures against a wMte back- 
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ground. The meaning of this pattern in black and white 
would not concern you, because you would know that 
it is a part of that superstitious world of values upon 
which the science of psychology must resolutely turn 
its back. Titchener would have taught you “that men- 
tal processes do not intrinsically mean, that meaning is 
not a constituent part of their nature.” 

After all, it is men who ordinarily live in the world 
of individual and personal values who must do the 
scientific introspecting upon which the growth of 
Titchenerian psychology depends. Personal interest 
may be as irrelevant to psychology as to chemistry, 
yet the physical universe can very wdl exist, as all 
but a tiny part of it does, with no man to observe it. 
Obviously, though, there could be no mental life with- 
out human minds to experience it. Psychology depends 
then for its very existence upon the fact that the eartb 
is populated by men. So Titchoier informed his stu- 
dents: “The first thing to get clear about is the nature 
of the man left in the world, the man whose presence 
is necessary for psychology and unnecessary for ph3rs- 
ics. Since we are talking science, this man will be 
man as science views him, and not the man of common 
sense; he will be, that is, the organism known to 
biology as homo sapiens, and not the sdf-centred per- 
son whom we meet in the everyday world of values.” 

Because this homo sapiens has of necessity lived in 
this everyday world of vali:^ for a great many years 
before he decides to dedicate himself to the meaning- 
less observation of scientific psychology, he wiH, 
Titchena: repe^ajz^ *'be baMy hanMcapped by cmr 
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mon sense" His corrective for this unfortunate but 
unavoidable handicap was “technical training, first 
and foremost.” The psychological novitiate must be 
taught to introspect disinterestedly and impersonally, 
and he must “keep practising” his. technique “until it 
becomes instinctive.” 

Does all this sound fantastic? Is it hard to believe 
that anyone coxild expect either himself or another 
human being to become so completely inhuman even 
for a moment, let alone for the rest of his life? Does 
it seem that it must be an intellectual pose? There are 
today scattered throughout the United States, but 
concentrated for the most part in its highest colleges 
and universities, fifty-six men and women who are liv- 
ing proof that Titchener honestly believed a human 
being could be taught to regard his mind inhumanly, 
to see it impersonally, to think of it as a useless, mean- 
ingless, valueless mass of simple mental processes. 

All of these fifty-six men and women have the privi- 
lege of writing after their names Ph.D., Cornell; they 
were all once Titchener pupils. In his laboratory they 
were trained to scientific introspection. And during 
the two or three or five or twenty years that they re- 
mained there he regarded them as the organism known 
to biology as homo sapiens, and not the self-centred 
persons we meet in everyday life. He had no cause to 
think of them as individual men and women. They 
were the necessary tool of his craft, the finely adjusted 
microscope through which he studied the delicate tis- 
sues of the human mind. 

Titdiener’s ideas about the technical training he held 
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to be the essential ingredient of a psychologist were 
positive and dogmatic. With his own graduate students, 
whether they came to him as immature children of 
nineteen or veteran pedagogues of fifty-nine, he en- 
forced them strictly. He appreciated that because “psy- 
chology has always been exposed to the infection of 
common sense,” there were other systems of psychol- 
ogy whose postulates differed radically from his own. 
Should a student then try to learn the priuciples of 
these various other systems before deciding which one 
to adopt? Assuredly not, “The best way to begin your 
study is to master one system thoroughly^’ I , even if 
it happens to be false, for, so Titchener says, “it is 
better to be wrong than to be muddled.” 

Often one system in its entirety was beyond the in- 
dividual compass of a single student, and so Titchener 
counseled him that, having got clear upon general 
principles, “to resign himself to work intensively upon 
some special aspect of the subject-matter.” That is 
exactly what his own students did; only the special 
aspect of psychology upon which they resigned them- 
sdves to work was not of their own choosing but of 
his. 

For many years before he died Titchener never went 
into his laboratory, but every line of research that 
came out of it, no matter whose name might be signed 
to it, was accepted by all other psychologists as his 
own. And it was. He had no need to do any experi- 
menting himself, for he had trained his assistants to 
do it for him; but he directed from his study every 
piece of apparatus which they constructed and every 
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word of instruction that they gave to their introspec- 
tively trained observers. What these students knew of 
their subject-matter were the bits of research which 
they themselves performed or which others performed 
upon them. It happened many a time that a mature 
man spent two years at Corndl and left it with his 
Ph.D. and that almost his whole knowledge of psychol- 
ogy would be encompassed in the title of his thesis, 
which more often than not bore some such label as, 
The Effect of Varied Instructiom on the Perception 
of Distances in Terms of Arm-Movement, or The Ef- 
fect of Varied Instructions on the Perception of Lifted 
Weights. Sometimes, toward the end of Jtme when he 
was dreadfully tired of computing averages, this ma- 
tm:e man might feel disappointed, or even a little bit- 
ter; but he did not protest. He had made a bargain 
and it had been kept. In return for his long pages of 
dry statistics he had. a diploma and Titchener had 
some more data upon the subject of perception. 

This led to a curious situation. Cornell laboratory 
turned out a prodigious amoimt of research; substan- 
tial resMJch upon the elementary problems of sensa- 
tion, perception, attention, imagination, and thou^t 
— ^but it turned out no independent psychologists. It 
produced its scores of Ph.D.s, of course, and many of 
them through Titchener’s recommmidation secured 
high positions in the academic world. But no matter 
how long they might be professors at Clark or Vassar 
or Harvard, all the while that they taught structural 
psychology, they remained Titchener’s pupils. And the 
fact of his tutelage overshadow thdr own individual 
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achievements even today; as the table of contents of 
The Psychologies of igjo so aptly illustrates. 

In that symposium every contributor is classified 
according to the theories he sets forth. We find Har- 
vey Carr listed under Functional Psychology, Knight 
Dunlap under Reaction Psychology, and Alfred Adler 
imder Analytical Psychology. But are the views of 
Madison Bentley, Margaret Washburn, J. P. Nafe, 
and Edwin Boring classified simply as Structural Psy- 
chology? They are not. Above them is written: “Psy- 
chological Theories of Those Whose Training Back- 
ground was the Structuralism of E. B. Titchener.” 

Titchener’s direct, personal mfluaice upon psycho- 
logical research extended even beyond his own labora- 
tory and the laboratories manned by his students. As 
soon as he saw the American Psychological Associa- 
tion veering sharply toward functionalism, mental test- 
ing and psychotechnics, he withdrew his support and 
started a rival society of his own. He then invited those 
members of the original organuation whose attitude 
and seriousness he aK>roved to meet with him and 
discuss their experimental problems. These conferences 
grew into annual meetings. The group had no offidal 
name, no dections, and no formal papers. It needed 
none. It had Titchena:, and Titchener had no faith in 
democratic institutions. The purpose of the confer- 
ences was to get work done and he personally saw to it 
that it was done. The “world of everyday values” was 
ignored as completely as were the lady p^chologists 
who were admitted to the meetings only for the pur- 
pose of serving food and drink to the men. 
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The men told Titchener what they had been doing 
in way of researdi during the preceding year. He criti- 
cized their experiments and told them what to do the 
next year. And they did it. This autocratic procedure 
enabled the American Jownal of Psychology under 
Titchener’s editorship to continue its output of care- 
fully planned, well verified, minute experiments, which 
were favorably received in Germany and for which 
Titchener got his due share of credit. But it made no 
provision for apostolic succession. Thus the death of 
Titchener, in 1927, left the men in his group without 
a leader. 

It would be outrageously fantastic to compare the 
forthright, keen-witted Titchener to Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy. Two persons could scarcely be more opposed, 
both in personal traits and in the doctrines th^r pro- 
claimed. Titchener was as certain that mind was abso- 
lutely dependent upon the material body as Mother 
Eddy was profuse in her denials of that body. It might 
then seem somewhat strange to liken the structural 
psychologists upon whom Titchener imposed his hon- 
est, clearly conceived convictions to the Church of 
Christ Scientist. Yet their similarity is striking. Both 
groups are drawn together by the adoration of a domi- 
nant personality. They may bicker among themselves, 
but to the public they show a completely concerted 
front. And the structural psychologists have recently 
taken upon themselves the task of censoring criticism 
in a way that is strikingly like the method by which 
the Christian Science Publicity Committee answers all 
attacks upon its church. Their invariahle reply is that 
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the critic does not understand experimental psychol- 
ogy, for no one could understand experimental psychol- 
ogy unless he had learned its meaning in sterilized 
Titchenerian laboratories. 

Because of the intensity of these structuralists, who 
prefer to be called “the experimentalists,” their num- 
ber, and the power they still wield in the universities, 
American psychology presents a bizarre picture. Out- 
side the colleges it is known as the broad, variegated 
discipline it has already become. Within many aca- 
demic institutions it still means the atomistic science 
in which form it began its American life. And between 
“the experimentalists” and any other group of psy- 
chologists there is no compromise. Behaviorism, ap- 
plied psydiology, mental tests and all the psychoana- 
l3rtical theories are concerned with that unscientific 
realm of common sense and are therefore not “experi- 
mental psychology.” 

When these structuralists are criticized, when they 
are described as artificial, when it is pointed out to 
them that in all the years of their existence they have 
discovered no data except some facts about sensation 
which the physiologists could have unearthed just as 
easily and more quickly, they remeun undisturbed. 
They have a ready and irrefutable answer. It has been 
stated by Dr. Edwin G. Boring of Harvard, who since 
Titchener’s death has become experimental psychol- 
ogy’s Orwdl Bradley Towne. 

Professor Boring believes “that the application of 
the e^erimental method to the problem of mind is the 
great outstanding event in the history of the study of 
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mind, an event to which no other is comparable. He 
believes that the person who doubts that the results 
have justified the importance that has been attached 
to the invention of experimaital psychology must be 
either ignorant or influenced by a disappointment that 
the ’progress of experimental psychology has not aided 
in the solution of his own particular problems.” 

And there he has us. For how could a science, which 
deliberately turns its back upon the world of common 
sense and the values of everyday life, ^)ossibly be ex- 
pected to aid a poor human being to an xmderstanding 
of his own puny mind? The person must be not only 
ignorant, but incredibly stupid to expect personal 
enlightenment from “experimental psychology.” 

When Stanley Hall wrote his Confessions in 1923 
he did not fail to voice his despair over these experi- 
mental introspectionists who, he noted, had already 
developed “an organization, if not a kind of cult of 
their own, and just now seem in danger of becoming 
a sect apart and to themselves.” But twenty years 
earlier he was equally exercised over those other intro- 
spectionists, like James, who spent little time in the 
laboratory, but lived “in habitual communication with 
the second-hand knowledge found in books,” and were 
“peculiarly prone to lapse into some savage type of 
thought like spiritism, telepathy or transmundane ir- 
ruption.” It was these “sedentary and mentally pam- 
pered thinkers,” Hall accused them, “who have givai 
us a bankrupt psychology without a soul.” 

Stanley Hall, as it may be surmised, was incurably 
interested in the human soul. When Beecher asked him 
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if he were not afraid his studies in Germany might 
make him less religious, Hall replied unhesitatingly 
that they would make him more so. And he never went 
back on his assertion. As he became more and more 
uncertain about the human soul’s possible future, he 
became that much more curious about its probable 
past. But he continued to describe it by the long tor- 
tured sentences and the large obscure words which ordi- 
narily ornament the Sunday discourses of ministers. 

“The proleptic and sometimes almost cataleptic in- 
terest in the soul’s future,” Hall bdieved, gets us 
nowhere, “for we know the soul best when we can 
write its history in the world.” “The soul,” as he an- 
visioned it, “is as much, but no more an organized 
unily than the body; it reflects the growth not of the 
brain alone, but of every part and organ; has powers 
in every stage of nascency and decadence like it; is 
now hindered and now forwarded by every advance 
and regress of every organ, as organs themselves are, 
sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly, always ac- 
cording to the fullness or scantiness of the tides of 
life.” 

If Wundt’s students at Leipzig boasted that they had 
tak^ the soul out of psychology, Hall could certainly 
have bragged that he quickly put it in again. He de- 
scribed the human brain not only as the most complex 
of organically evolved tissues, but as “the mouthpiece 
of the absolute in the world, through which all reve- 
lations have and must come.” He therefore bdieved 
that the great spiritual need of the world was a “ge- 
netic psydiology,” a theory of the evolution not of the 
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mechanical body but of the “dynamic psyche.” Sudi 
a study, he felt sure, would transcend the mere science 
of psychology and render “instant aid in education, 
science, and religion.” 

Although he admitted that his theories about the 
soul’s ever higher development in the history of man 
might “not satisfy all the demands of all the watch- 
dogs of Zion, who often demand the whole or noth- 
ing,” he maintained that his hypotheses were “very 
much farther from blank negations and skepticism. 
They tend to win back a world growing indifferent to 
it, to religion, and to give poise, peace, and sanity, and 
restore its lost tmity to the soul. . . . This takes us at 
once far beyond the age of Tyndall and Huxley on 
the one hand, and of religious dogmatists on the other, 
makes religionists who speak of ‘science falsely so 
called’ and scientists who sneer at religion, relics of a 
vanished stage of culture, and above all heartens youth, 
whose mental integrity has suffered most.” 

Here again, as in the case of James, we find a psy- 
chologist biting hungrily at the theory of evolution, 
only to dioke upon Huxley’s mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of it. James, however, despite all his psychical 
beliefs, could never find any evidence of spirituality 
among the conscious contents of his own mind. Hall, 
thou^ his conception of the human soul is vastly dif- 
ferent from James’s, thought he knew why introspec- 
tion could never detect its existence. “The experience 
of the adult consciousness,” he asserted, “is at best 
but a provincial oracle of the soul which is incalcu- 
lably older, vaster, or more organized than it Our 
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consciousness is but a single stage and one type of 
mind: a late, partial, and perhaps essentially abnormal 
and remedial outcrop of the great underlying life of 
man-soul. The animal, the savage and child-soul can 
never be studied by introspection. Moreover with miss- 
ing links and extinct ethnic tjpes, much perhaps most, 
soul life has been hopelessly lost. Thus, the adult who 
seeks sdf-knowledge by introspection is banausic, and 
his system is at best but one human document or 
return to the external but ever unanswered question 
what man can know, what he should do, and how he 
most truly feels.” 

So HaU proposed that psychologists stop stud3dng 
their own “cultured intdlects” and “deal with the arch- 
types of mind, with zones or strata which precede con- 
scious”; for, he asserted, “by looking inward we see 
for the most part only the topmost twigs of the buried 
tree of mind.” He was sure that “There are powers in 
the soul that slumber like the sleepers in myth, par- 
tially aroused, it may be, in great personal or social 
crises, but sometime to be awakened to dominance.” 

It was for these hidden psychic powers that Hall 
thought psychologists should delve. “We must collect 
states of mind, sentiments, phenomena long since 
lapsed,” he counseled than, “psychic facts that appear 
but once in a lifetime, and that in only few and rare 
individuals, impulses that, it may be, never anywhere 
arise above the threshold, but manifest thansdves only 
in automatisms, acts, behavior, things neglected, triv- 
ial and incidental, such as Darwin says are often most 
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vital. We must go to school to the folk-soul, learn of 
criminals and defectives, animals . . 

Yet even with this advice Hall was not at all con- 
fident that academic psychologists could ever tap the 
true vein of psychic life. He felt that “in our day and 
civilization, the hot life of feeling is remote and deca- 
dent. Cultme represses and intellect saps the root.” 
And of all the sufferars from spiritual decay, he con- 
sidered college professors, isolated and sheltered by 
their academic positions, the most seriously affected. 
“From such,” Hall concluded, “the whole physical 
universe and the world of throbbing life and action 
is pretty sure to fade and the inner world of thought 
become all in all.” Small insight into human nature 
could be expected from such emasculated souls. But 
Hall was not inherently a pessimist and he soon foimd 
a brighter note. 

“Happily for our craft,” he cried, “the child and 
youth appear at the truly psychological moment, 
freighted, as they are, body and soul, with reminis- 
cences of what we were so fast losing. They are 
abandoned to joy, grief, passion, fear, and rage. They 
are bashful, show off, weep, laugh, desire, are curious, 
eager, regret, and swell with passion, not knowing 
that these last are especially outlawed by our guild. 
Their hearts are yet young, fresh, and in the golden 
age. Despite our lessening fecundity, otu: over-school- 
ing, ‘city-fication,’ spoiling, the affectations we instill 
and the repressions we practise, they are still the hope 
of the world especially of us, who would know more 
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of the soxil of man and would penetrate to its deeper 
strata and study its origin.” 

Thus psychology, as Stanley Hall would have it, 
“prefers a long program of work yet to be done to a 
sense of complacaicy in any present finalities. It ap- 
peals to the really young, and would appreciate and 
meet adolescent needs rather than deal in sad insights 
which belong only to senescence, whether normal or 
precocious. It bdieves youth the golden age of life, the 
child the consummate flower of creation, and most of 
all thinip worthy of love, reveraice, and study.” 

However verbose and h3rpothetical Hall’s theories 
of the ancient man-soul may seem to some of us deca- 
dent mechanists, his own studaits bdieved in it sin- 
cerely. They earnestly endeavored to study it in the 
manner he advised. They left the analysis of the adult 
consciousness to those banausic and mentally pam- 
pered thinkers who revelled in it, and set out to disr 
cover the dynamic psyche as it manifests itself in the 
lives of the really young. 

They studied children everywhere — ^in school, at 
home, and on the playgroimd. They pried into all thdr 
activities and uncovered their secret thoughts. They 
observed them as thqr danced, as they swam, as they 
formed dubs, as they sketched, and as they were af- 
fected by changes in the weather. They found out 
what books thqr like to read, which lesspns to study. 
They inquired into their preferences in games and 
playthings. They made lists of their faults, their 
amusranaits, their obscene words. They wrote treatises 
upon thdr historic saise, thdr interest in slang, their 
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sense of self, their social consciousness, their lies, their 
ambitions, their money-sense, their ideals, their ethics, 
their methods of teasing and bull3dng one another, 
their crimes, and their attitude toward the law. 

Although Miinsterberg said that such studies should 
not be considered psychology. Hall’s students had a 
great deal of pleasure in gathering them. And he, him- 
sdf, based his famous theory of “culture epochs” on 
them. 

“The years from about eight to twelve constitute a 
unique period in human life,” this theory declared. 
“This period may represent in the individual what was 
once for a very protracted and relatively stationary 
period an age of maturity in the remote ancestors of 
our race The qualities developed during pre-ado- 

lescence are, in the evolutionary history of the race, 
far older than hereditary traits of body and mind 
which develop later and which may be compared to a 
new and higher story built upon our primal nature.” 
In other words, “adolescence is a new birth, for the 
higher and more completely human traits are now 
bom.” 

As Hall’s research converged sharply upon adoles- 
cence he became all the more interested in the trait 
which characterizes that floundering period most pro- 
foundly — sexual maturing. Since his first studies of 
rdigious psychology, of course^ Hall had been con- 
vinced that erotism should have a very important 
place in any psychic theory; but his professorial col- 
leagues had continued to ignore the very possilnlity of 
sex as persistently as the primmest of old maids. Hall 
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was therefore tremendously impressed with Freud’s 
open and courageous attack upon that tabooed sub- 
ject. And it is really quite remarkable how closely the 
ideas of the Austrian physician coincided with those 
of the American ex-preacher. Freud, it is true, did not 
describe the child as the consummate flower of crea- 
tion, but he did consider it exceedingly Tf^orthy of 
study. And it was from his examination of the “buried” 
mind of a neurotic six-year-old boy that he devised 
the theory that has made psychoanalysis the popular 
discipline that it is today. 




CHAPTER VI 


THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF 
SIGMUND FREUD 


S IGMUND FREUD sincerely believes, and hordes 
of admirers agree, that he is the revolutionary, 
scientific heir to Darwin and Copernicus. He also 
thinks that his hs^pothesis of the libidinal unconscious, 
which is as important to psychology as the theory of 
evolution was to biology, has been willfully misrqjre- 
sented and he, himself, maligned. His detractors, he 
finds, have accused him of saying that one should 
give one’s sexuality full rein. He could not, of course, 
have ever advocated such a policy. For if ridding 
the human race of its complexes, inhibitions, sup- 
pressions, and repressions, could be accomplished by 
means as simple and natural as that, the world would 
have no need for psychoanal37sts. And a psychoanalyst 
is, in Freud’s opinion, one of the few noble and desir- 
able things evolved by a dubiously beneficial civiliza- 
tion. 

If Freud really wants to complain about misinter- 
pretation, however, he should forget his avowed ene- 
mira for a while and look to his half-hearted friends. 
The pious souls who have damned his tteories in their 
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entirety have not misconstrued his words nearly so 
much as have the timorous advocates of his hypoth- 
eses, who have bowdlerized and modified them into 
proper academic literature. It is these apologetic peda- 
gogues who say that Freud’s ideas of the unconscious 
are sound aiough if one disregards his theories of 
dream interpretation. Nothing could be more unfair; 
for, according to Freud, it is only through his anal3;sis 
of dreams that a psychologist becomes acquainted with 
the all-powerful imconscious as it functions in the 
mental life of normal, adult human beings. 

Then there are those quasi-Freudians who apologize 
for the preoccupation of psychoanalysis with the rami- 
fications of sex. Sex, they say, means for Freud some- 
thing quite different from the activities usually re- 
ferred to by that small word; as if he used it to 
describe some Victorian quality of sweetness and light. 
Freud does say that as he emplo5?s the term, “sexual,” 
it includes “all those merely affectionate impidses to 
whidh usage applies the extremely ambiguous word 
‘love’.” But his specific extension of “sexual” was for 
the ptnrpose of making it include not only those activi- 
ties which lead to reproduction but also those whidi 
are commonly called perverse. 

Perversions, Freud points out, “are imdoubtedly 
sexual in character; whether we designate them as 
signs of degeneration, or otherwise, no one has yet 
had the courage to place them outside the phenomena 
of sex. They alone justify the assertion that sexuality 
and reproduction are not coincident, for it is clear that 
aH of thm disavow the goal of reproduction.” More>- 
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over, Freud believes that a phenomenon like kissing, 
bridges the rather narrow distance between the nor- 
mal and perverse. And finally he states: “We are 
forced to regard the desire for an object of one’s own 
sex as a universal aberration of erotic life and to cede 
increasing importance to it.” 

It is easy to understand why squeamish persons, 
who like Freud’s theory of a d5mamic psyche, might 
still find it desirable to bri^ten up his concept of 
erotism; but they are doing him a grave injustice 
when they try to excuse him. Though he has altered 
his dogmas more than once, Freud has never found it 
necessary to apologize for anything he has ever writ- 
ten. There is something positively regal about the way 
he quietly proclaims his psychoanalysis to be a science 
and still holds it immune to all the tests of scientific 
procedure. When asked what justification there is for 
his bland assumption that dreams are not somatic but 
psychic phenomena, Freud quickly replies: “None, 
but that alone need not deter us from making it.” 

Such self-assurance is conspicuously lacking m the 
laboratory psychologists. They are so proud of the 
demonstrable nature of their experiments that it is 
with difficulty that they refrain from including photo- 
graphs of their methods with every discussion of their 
results. Yet Freud, claiming to be every millimeter as 
scientific as they, calmly asserts that a demonstration 
of an analyst probing upon the infantile relics of Ms 
patient’s unconscious is impossible. “The communica* 
tions which are necessary for the analysis are made 
under conditions of a special affective relationship to 
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the physician; the patient would become dumb as soon 
as he became aware of a single impartial witness.” As 
to what goes on, and what is discovered about the 
human psyche, in these encormters, we must then 
accept the individual physician’s word or nothing at 
all. 

Not only is an outsider denied the privilege of seeing 
an analyst at work; the psychiatrist himself, can never 
glimpse directly the specific material with which he 
deals. The introspectionists, long before the invention 
of the psychological experiment, could tell their reader 
to look within his own mind and view the conscious 
processes of which the psychologists wrote. But a psy- 
choanalyst knows the imconscious only through his in- 
ferences about mental activities which are themselves 
not unconscious. Yet Freud says imperturbably: 
“When anyone wants to bring forward the objection 
that the unconscious can have no reality for science 
and is a mere makeshift, fagon de parler) we must 
simply shrug om: shoulders and reject his incompre- 
hensible statement resignedly.” 

No matter how preoccupied Freud may be with the 
sexual impulse and its oral, anal, and incestual mani- 
festation, no one could justifiably call hi m immoral. 
He makes sex anything and everything except an' at- 
tractive pastime. He acknowledges regretfully that his 
work forces 'him to deal with the darker side of human 
nature, but he does not on that account try to make 
its hues appear any bri^ter than they are. He admits 
that the impulsive wishes which push themsdves 
toward consciousness in dreams come from “a vai- 
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table hell,” but his whole life is spent in an endeavor 
to make these unconscious dynamics less infernal. 
Freud calls religion an illusion, yet it is only among the 
anointed perpetrators of that illusion in its starkest 
form that one can find persons so seriously exercised 
about the good and evU in man’s nature as is Sigmund 
Freud. Surely it has been a long time since a psychol- 
ogist has been so fervently concerned with the prob- 
lem of conscience. 

Conscience to most students of the mind has always 
been something of a bother. The more modern among 
them now ne^ect it ©ntirdy and confine their atten- 
tion to less lofty mental manifestations. Even the older 
psychologists seldom made conscience a particular 
subject of inquiry. Most of them felt the ethical neces- 
sity of discussing it at some length, but they made it a 
sub-problem of will, instinct, ideation, or some other 
accepted function. Freud, however, has promoted con- 
science to the highest category of his three-fold psychic 
hierarchy. 

The human psyche which is, according to Freud, 
for the most part unconsdous, can be, he believes, 
rou^y divided into three separate structures and 
activities. First of all there is the primordial, uncon- 
sdous, instinctive, unmoral, pleasure-loving, pain-hat- 
ing, passionate, illogical Id, which is the source of 
psychic energy and the reservoir of the erotic impulse. 
But the primal passions of the Id find a check-mate in 
the censorial Ego which mediates between it and the 
external world. And standing tyrant over both Ego 
and Id thore reigns the hyper-moral Super-Ego. About 
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this last and highest psychic organization there is, 
Freud admits, still a great deal to be learned, but he 
is convinced that it “answers in every way to what is 
expected of the higher nature of man,” and that it is 
closely allied to, if not essentially the same as, the 
power which moralists call conscience. 

If the lofty morality of the Super-Ego does not 
satisfy all those watch dogs of Zion, whose appetite 
Hall thought so voracious, then Freud can offer them 
the most convincing picture of infant damnation that 
mortal man has ever conceived. The Puritan theolo- 
gians applied enough bad words to the vile and nefa- 
rious monsters who inhabit the world in the form of 
little children, but Freud is so much more specific 
about their villainies. All the “frightful evil” which can 
be detected in the minds of wicked men is, he is sure, 
“simply the original, primitive, infantile side of psychic 
life, which we may find in action in children.” 

The small child as Freud explains him is a rather 
dreadful creature, about as terrible a one as can be 
imagined. He is incestuous and an incipient patricide. 
He is auto-erotic, narcistic, and “polymorphous per- 
verse.” He is impervious to disgust, has tendencies 
toward bestiality, and derives sexual enjoyment from 
nursing, defecating, and urinating. Jonathan Edwards, 
himsdf, never said more xmcomplimmtary things 
about the human yoimg. And Freud paints its possible 
future in the mortal world just as discouragingly as 
Edwards did in the world to come. If as an adult he 
gives way to his primal, libidinal impulses, he is so 
anti-social and horrendous that no one dse will have 
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anything to do witli him; but if he succumbs to the 
strictures of civilization and renounces them, he be- 
comes so repressed, inhibited, and fixated, that he will 
be imable to get along with himself. 

Freud also has a salvation, rather different but just 
as efficacious as Edwards’s. The Puritan divine would 
exhort miserable humanity to ask God’s forgiveness; 
the Viennese physician urges it to seek a psychiatrist’s 
advice. Both forms of redemption require from the 
penitent a complete confession of misdeeds, both exe- 
cuted and imagined, and of all hidden thoughts and 
desires. In ministering to misguided souls, an analyst 
becomes almost godlike. He may lack omnipotence 
and omnipresence, but in regard to human motivation 
he seems very nearly omniscient. He can tell us why 
we mislay our keys and forget our engagements, why 
we dream of houses and enjoy obscene jokes, why we 
greet an acquaintance by the wrong name and misspell 
familiar words, what makes us stingy and why we 
marry just the very kinds of persons that we do. His 
simplest answer to all these whys is because we want 
to, because we obey the “pleasure principle.” 

Now, there is nothing intrinsically novel in Freud’s 
insistence that the human being alwa37s seeks pleasure 
and tries to avoid pain. Hedonism is even older than 
the Greek philosophers who incorporated it in meta- 
physics; school children learn to couple pleasure-pain 
with Spencer-Bain; and even Wimdt’s academic theory 
of the emotions recognized pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness, along with excitement and inhibition, strain 
and i^ksation, as the essential affective antagonists. 
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It is the ingenuity and the intensity with which Freud 
has carried through his belief in the “psychic flight 
from unpleasantness” that has marked out his hy- 
pothesis from all others and given it its tremendous 
influence over contemporary thought. 

The whole of the psychic life is to Freud a vast 
“arena of the struggles and exercises of antagonistic 
tendencies.” Not only is the Super-Ego tyrannical 
toward the Ego, and the Ego in turn censorious of the 
Id; but within the dark, mysterious caverns of the Id, 
itself, there are two continuoudy warring factions: 
the death or destructive instinct which seeks complete 
passivity, and the Eros impulse which yearns toward 
life. 

The death instinct receives its most violent shock 
when the fetus in which it is incorporated is born into 
the world. Birth, according to psychoanalytical doc- 
trines, is really a tragic experience, and it leaves scars 
upon the psyche which nothing in later life can erase. 
It is, Freud suspects, “the early impression which the 
emotion of fear repeats.” Ever afterwards when we 
crawl into our beds at night we try once more to 
negate fear by retreating back into the quiet life we 
led before this great emotional accident of parturition 
overtook us. At least, this is how Freud explains the 
phenomenon of sleep: 

“Our relation to the world into which we came so 
- unwillin^y, seems to include the fact that we cannot 
endure it without interruption. For this reason we 
revert from time to time to the pre-natal existence, 
is, to the intra-uterine existence. At least we cre- 
ws 
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ate for ourselves conditions similar to those obtaining 
at that time — warmth, darkness, and the absence of 
stimuli. Some of us even roll ourselves into ti^t pack- 
ages and assume in sleep a posture very similar to the 
intra-uterine posture. It seems as if the world did not 
wholly possess us adults, it has only two-thirds of our 
life, we are still one-third tmborn. Each awakening is 
then like a new birth.” 

One of Freud’s pupils, Otto Rank, makes birth not 
only the most important experience in life but the 
motive force for aU later activities. Every human activ- 
ity, from thmnb-sucking to the consummation of ro- 
mantic love. Rank can interpret as a substitution for 
the pleasures of intra-uterine existence. 

Freud goes less than half way with Rank in accord- 
ing significance to the birth trauma, for to Freud the 
truly important psychic dynamo is “libido,” an im- 
pulse analogous to hunger, throu^ which the sex in- 
stinct expresses itself. As soon as it is bom the child 
finds various strange ways of satisfying its libido. 
The earliest is in nursing at its mother’s breast. This 
is Freud’s famous description of love’s awakening: 

“The suckling reveals the first sexual impulses in 
connection with othar fimctions necessary to life. His 
chief interest, as you know, is directed toward the tak- 
ing in of food; when it has fallen asleep at its mother’s 
breast, fully satisfied, it bears the expression of bliss- 
ful content that will come back again in later life 
after the e:q)erience of the sexual orgasm. That of 
course would be too slight evidence to form the basis 
of a conclusion. But we observe that the suckling 
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•wishes to repeat the act of taking in food without actu- 
ally demanding more food; and he is therefore no 
longer urged by hunger. We say he is sucking, and the 
fact that after this he again falls asleep ■with a blissful 
expression shows us that the act of sucking itself has 
yielded him satisfaction. . . . And so we learn that the 
suckling performs actions that have no object save the 

obtaining of sensual gratification The gratification 

can only be attributed to the excitation of the mouth 
and lips, hence we call these parts of the body eroge- 
nous zones and the pleasures derived from sucking 
sexual ” 

“With no small degree of surprise,” Freud contin- 
ues, “we learn through psychoanalysis how much of 
the physical significance of this act is retained through 
life. The sucking at the mother’s breast becomes the 
term of departure for all sexual life, the unattained 
ideal of later sexual gratification, to which the imagi- 
nation often reverts in time of need. I can scarcely 
bring home to you how significant this object is for 
centering on the sexual object in later life, what pro- 
found influence it exerts upon the most remote domains 
of psychic life through evolution and substitution. The 
suckling, however, soon relinquishes it and fills its 
place by a part of his own body. The child sucks his 
thumb or his own tongue. Thereby he renders him self 
independent of the consent of the outer world in ob- 
taining his sensual satisfaction, and moreover increases 
the excitement by including a second zone of his body. 
The erogenous zones are not equally satisfactory, it is 
tharefore an important experience when . . . the child 
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whfle touching his own body discovers the especially 
excitable genitals, and so finds the way from sucking 
to onanism. 

“Through the evaluation of sucking we become ac- 
quainted with two decisive characteristics of infantile 
sexuality. It arises in connection with the satisfaction 
of great organic needs and behaves aido-eroticaUy, 
that is to say, it seeks and finds its object on its own 
body. What is most clearly discernible during the 
taking in of food is partially repeated during excretion. 
We conclude that the nursling experiences pleasure 
during the excretion of urine and the contents of the 
intestine and that he soon strives to arrange these 
acts in a way to secure the greatest possible amoimt of 
satisfaction by the corresponding excitement of the 
erogenous membrane zones. ... He experiences no dis- 
gust towards his fseces, values them as a part of his 
body from which he does not part lightly, for he uses 
them as the first ‘present’ he can give to persons he 
esteems particularly. Evrai after education has suc- 
ceeded in alienating him from these tendencies, he 
transfers the evaluation of the faeces to the ‘present’ 
and to ‘money’. On the other hand, he appears to re- 
gard his achievements in urination with especial 
pride.” ^ 

With all these experiences upon which to espend 
its energy, one would think that the baby might be 
satisfied with this happy condition of auto-erotism, and 
its libido content with the corresponding state of nar- 

1 Freud, Sigmund: A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, pp. 
270-272. Boni and Idveiight, 1920. 
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cism. But human nature, as it is psychoanalytically 
interpreted, never knows when it is well off. Thou^ 
it has nursing and devouring, thumb-sucking and bit- 
ing, toe-sucking and swallowing, retaining and expdl- 
ing, all going on within itself and all affording it great 
delight, the infant is still not satisfied just with its own 
body. It begins to wonder about the bodies of others. 
“The sexual curiosity of children begins very early,” 
Freud assures us, “sometimes before the third year.” 

This precocious wonderment leads to two rather 
strange misapprehensions which, Freud is sure, are 
shared by all children everywhere. First, “children 
unite in believing that the birth of a child takes place 
through the anus; that the child therefore appears as 
a ball of faeces.” The second bit of general misinfor- 
mation is even more curious and its correction, 
through a knowledge of the true facts, leads to dire 
resTilts. It is a belief that everyone is born with a penis. 
The later discovery that such is not the case causes 
the formation of what Freud terms the “castration 
complex.” This complex works differently for boys and 
^Is, but ndther is ever quite free of it. 

“When the boy first discovers the primary sexual 
structure of the fmale, he tries to deny the evidence 
of his senses,” Freud explains. “Later he is terrified at 
the possibility revealed to him and feels the influence 
of all the former threats, occasioned by his intensive 
preocci^tion with his little organ. He becomes sub-, 
ject to the domination of the castration complex, the 
fOTmation of which plays an important part in the 
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develq)nient of his character, provided he remains 
healthy; of his neurosis, if he becomes diseased; of 
his resistance, if he is treated anal3dically. We know 
that the little girl feels injured on account of her lack 
of a large, visible penis, envies the boy his possession 
and primarily from this motive desires to be a man.” 

The castration complex does not stand alone within 
the diildish psyche. It is, in an exceedingly complicated 
manner, connected with another complex which is even 
older than it and which has been in the process of 
formation ever since the first pleasant contact with the 
mother’s breast. This second group of dynamic ideas 
Freud designates as “the (Edipits-complex, because 
this myth realizes with a very slightly weakened effect 
the two extreme wishes whidh grow out of the situation 
of the son — ^to kill his father and take his mother to 
wife.” 

Though the CEdipus complex runs truer to the orig- 
inal pattern in boys, their sisters do not escape its 
effects. Because both boys and girls find thdr first 
sexual satisfaction at the breast of their mother, Freud 
calls her “the first object of love.” Since at that early 
age both boys and girls are polymorphous perverse 
and have as yet not learned to distinguish between the 
sexes, it is quite natural for the girl baby to share this 
incestuous love with her brother. 

Fairly soon after birth the baby becomes aware of 
another important person in its immediate environ- 
ment: its father. The male parent is hindered anatom- 
ically from satisfying its “oral pleasure impulse,” but 
he does a great many things for his progeny’s comfort 
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and amusement. So his young children soon become 
incestuously fond of him too. Thus Freud assumes “a, 
complete (Bdipus” for both sexes in their earliest 
existence. Boys and girls are in love with both their 
parents. 

As time goes on, however, the boy becomes more 
and more infatuated by his first love object, his 
mother; and on that accoimt bitter and jealous toward 
her preferred mate, his own father. Thus his boyish 
wishes toward his parents approach closely the actions 
of the original (Edipus. But as the daughter feels the 
shame of her castration complex, she turns from the 
mother, whom she blames for her deprivation and who 
shares it with her, and centers her affection and desires 
upon her manly father. 

Whatever may be the sex of the beloved object and 
its lover, there is never an aura of sweet and shame- 
less innocence about these little family dramas. Even 
to the infantile psyche they seem culpable, and so its 
thoughts about them become furtive. “At the time 
when the mother becomes the object of love, the psy- 
chic work of suppression which withdraws the knowl- 
edge of a part of his sexual goal from his consideration 
has already begun in the child.” Just as all adult fears 
have their protots^pe in the tragic experience of birth, 
so does another plague of the human mind originate 
from the infantile incestuous desires. For, says Freud: 
“Perhaps mankind as a whole has at the beginning of 
its history, come by its consciousness of guilt, the final 
source of religion and morality, through the (Edipus- 
a>n:^lex.” 
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It hallucinates the psychic wishes not only in such a 
way that they will protect sleep, but also so that they 
will gratify imconscious desires. A suppressed wish is 
thus the source of every dream. In sleep the libido 
“chooses its objects without inhibitions, and indeed, 
prefers those that are forbidden.” 

Many people deny emphatically that their dreams 
ever satisfy any such nefarious wishes as Freud says 
they do. The skeptics contend that they dream about 
familiar objects, places and persons, and recent events; 
only that the happenings seem somewhat scrambled 
and illogical. Certainly, Freud agrees, we dream about 
current impressions; some dreams are even caused by 
stimuli immediately affecting the sleeper, such as 
warmth or cold or pressure. But the dream that is re- 
called upon awaking in the morning is remembered 
consciously, and it is not this manifest dream which 
has signiffcance to the analyst, but the latent uncon- 
scious dream which it both represents and distorts. 

Who knows about these hidden, evil dreams which 
lie behind the apparently innocent fancies which we 
like to think run through our minds during sleep? The 
psychiatrists who have grown expert at their interpre- 
tation, but also, very likely, we ourselves. “For I as- 
sure you,” says Freud, “it is very possible, in fact 
probable that the dreamer does know what his dream 
means, but does not know that he knows, and there- 
fore believes that he does not know” The perpl^ed 
dreamer should certainly not be blamed for not know- 
ing that he knows what he knows, for Freud is posi- 
tive that the wish-fulfillment does not become appar- 
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ent until after the dream has been interpreted, and 
dream interpretation is anything but a simple and 
straightforward task. 

A man’s conscious mind may sleep at night, but the 
ever-watchful censor in his Ego stays awake and on 
the job. The censor is a bit more liberal during the 
night, however; instead of suppressing the libidinal de- 
sires entirely he is willing to distort them beyond 
recognition. He (in psychoanaljdic literature the cen- 
sor is described as though it were a real person) has 
quite a task on his hands, however, in trying to keep 
the infernal Id satisfied with its nocturnal appearance 
in timely and innocent guise. The Id is inclined to 
become intoxicated with just this little freedom and 
seeks to cast off its stage-dothes and show itself in all 
its primal, evil nakedness. But whenever “the censor- 
ship feels itself powerless wdth respect to a dream-wish 
which threatens to over-rule it, then, instead of dis- 
tortion, it makes use of the final means at its disposal, 
it destroys the sleep condition by the development of 
anxiety.” 

Ordinarily, however, the censor can satisfy both the 
Ego, his master, and the Id, his unwilling slave, by 
the use of “dream-work — a process of a very pecu- 
liar sort, the like of which has hitherto not been discov- 
ered in psychic life.” After our libidinal dreams have 
been subjected to this alchemy, Ihere is every reason for 
our not knowing that we know what they mean, for by 
then they have been changed beyond recognition. Yet 
Freud warns us that “we must not over-estimate the 
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dream-work, nor attribute too much to it; . . . beyond 
condensing, displacing, representing plastically, and 
then subjecting the whole to a secondary treatment, it 
can do nothing.” That, in all fairness, seems enough. 
What more could be needed to make the latent dream 
unrecognizable in the manifest? S3nnbolism, Freud 
replies. “Symbolism is perhaps the most noteworthy 
chapter of dream study.” 

Indeed Freud considers symbolism a not unimpor- 
tant chapter of any psychology. Language, of course, 
is filled with it and he thinks we should never under- 
estimate the value of words. Still language covers only 
a small part of symbol-relations and those in lingual 
usage and in dreams do not exactly coincide. He there- 
fore bdieves that in dreams we are confronted with 
“an ancient but no longer existent method of e:q>res- 
sion, of which various phases, however, continue in 
different fields.” There is, however, an important and 
telling distinction between ordinary ssnnbolic represen- 
tation and that which is typical of dreams. It is that 
“symbolism in these other fields is by no means sex 
symbolism solely, while m the dream the S3Tnbols are 
used almost entirely to express sexual objects and 
processes.” 

It for this reason that Freud cautions to beware 
of dreams that appear indifferent or “conspicuously 
innocent,” because they “invariably embody coarse 
erotic wishes.” In fact, “the majority of the dreams of 
adults treat of sexual material and give expression to 
erotic wishes.” The truly typical dream symbol is a 
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house; it always signifies a human body. “It occurs 
in dreams that a person, now lustful, now frightened, 
dimbs down the front of houses. Those with entirdy 
smooth walls are men; but those which are provided 
with projections and balconies to which one can hold 
on, are women.” 

Some other symbols which Freud finds occurring 
regularly are these: 

The womb of the mother is represented by 
Wardrobes, 

Stoves, 

Rooms, 

Landscapes and localities which are conspicuously 
familiar; 

Birth by 

Passing through narrow spaces. 

Plunging into, dimbing out of, or being rescued 
from water; 

Parents are signified by 
Royal personages; 

Nakedness by 
Clothes and uniforms; 

A genitcd in general, regardless of sex, by 
A little child. 

The small son or daughter; 

Onanism by 

Playing pth little duldren or beating them, 
Sliding, 

Coasting, 
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Tearing off a branch, 

Playing upon the piano, 

Dental irritation; 

Castration as a pmishment for onanism by 
Teeth falling, or being pulled, out; 

Specific male symbols are 
The holy figure 3, 

Reptiles, 

Coats, 

Women’s hats, 

Penetrative and therefore injurious objects, such as 
Knives, 

Daggers, 

Lances, 

Swords, 

Guns, 

Revolvers; 

Objects out of which water may flow, such as 
Faucets, 

Water cans. 

Fountains, 

Long and upright objects, such as 
Sticks, 

Poles, 

Trees, 

Umbrellas; 

Objects which have the power of elongation, 
Hanging lamps, 

Collapsible pencils; 
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Objects whicli can raise themselves against 
gravity, 

Balloons, 

Aeroplanes, 

Zeppelins; 

Landscapes -with bridges and wooded mountains. 
Keys, 

Other parts of the body, 

All kinds of very complicated madiinery; 


Typical female symbols are 
Laundry, 

White linen, 

Books, 

Set tables, 

Rts, 

Caves, 

Hollows, 

Pitchers, 

Bottles, 

Trunks, 

Jars, 

Ships, 


Shoes, 

Slippers, 

Jewel-caskets, 

Stoves, 

Closets, 

Blossoms, 

Mussels, 

Snails, 

Wood, 

Paper, 

Scenes with cliffs, 
woods, and water; 


The genital opening appears as 
A door. 

An entrance. 

The mouth; 

Base passions are symbolised by 
Wild animals; 
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And the relation of the sexes by 
Sweets, Manual activities, 

Stairways, Climbing, 

Ladders, Being threatened with 

Flints of stairs, weapons. 

Dancing, Being run over. 

Riding, Eating. 

Freud’s own patients have provided him with 
abundant material for his theory of dream symbolism. 
And it should be instructive to examine a few of the 
dreams which he himsdf has analyzed. 

This first dream seems so perfectly adapted to in- 
terpretation that it looks almost as if it must have 
been dreamed to order: 

“Between two stately palaces stands a little house, 
receding somewhat, whose doors are closed. My wife 
leads me a little way along the street up to the little 
house, and pushes in the door, and then I slip quickly 
and easily into the interior of a court-yard that slants 
obliquely upwards.” 

By way of its e^lanation, Freud says: “Anyone 
who has had experience in the translating of dreams, 
will, of course, immediately perceive that penetrating 
into narrow spaces, and opening locked doors, belong 
to the commonest sexual symbolism, and will easily 
find in this dream a representation of attempted coition 
from behind (between the two stately buttocks of the 
female body). The narrow danting passage is of course 
the vagina; and the assistance attributed to the wife 
of the dreamer requires the interpretation that in 
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reality it is only consideration for the wife which is 
responsible for the detention from such an attempt.” 

The next dream seems simple enough, for it can be 
told in just this one sentence: “At her summer resort 

at the Lake, she hurls hersdf into the dark water 

at a place where the pale moon is reflected in the 
water.” Yet its analysis, which Freud calls “pretty” 
is a trifle tortured. “Dreams of this sort,” he says, 
“are parturition dreams; their interpretation is ac- 
complished by reversing the fact reported in the mani- 
fest dream content; thus, instead of ‘throwing one’s 
self into the water,’ read ‘coming out of the water,’ that 
is, ‘being bom.’ The place from which one is bom is 
recognized if one thinks of the bad sense of the Fraich 
‘la lime.’ The pale moon thus becomes the white 
‘bottom’ (Popo), which the child soon recognizes as 
the place from which it came.” 

To interpret this last dream one must be an expert 
at analysis. “He is in a deq) shaft, in which there is 
a window as in the Semmering Tunnd. At first he sees 
an empty landscape through this window, and then he 
composes a picture into it, which is immediatdy at 
hand and which fills out the empty space. The picture 
r^resents a fidd which is being thorou^y harrowed 
by an implement, and the ddightful air, the accom- 
panying idea of hard work, and the bluish-black dods 
of earth make a pleasant impression.” 

■ Is its meaning dear? According to Freud it is “the 
dream of a young man who in his fancy has already 
while in embryo taken advantage of his opportunity 
to ^ upon an act ol coition between his parents.” 




CHAPTER VII 


THE ANALYTICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF ALFRED ADLER AND 
CARL JUNG 


S TANLEY HALL, as he quickly realized, had been 
a bit too sanguine in expecting the academic psy- 
chologists, to whom he so enthusiastically introduced 
Sigmund Freud, to succumb immediately to his ana- 
lytic theories. Conventional psychology had occupied 
itself too long and too complacently with the bright 
conscious twigs of the human mind to be able to shift 
its interest to the dark unconscious roots with any 
suddenness. The professors assembled at Clark listened 
politely to Freud’s exposition of the libidinous, 
dynamic psyche, but most of them went serenely back 
to their laboratories and their introspections without 
once suspecting that the unfamiliar words they had 
heard foreordained the end of their own supremacy in 
psychic matters. Some were even heard to ranark that 
Freud’s hypotheses were naive. In 1909, only Joseph 
Jastrow and E. B. Holt shared Hall’s cordiality toward 
his ideas. 

The academic aloofness could not, however, prevent 
the psychoanalytical revelations frcan spreading 
throughout the land. Fireud’s lectures were soon 
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printed and before long his exotic terminology had 
found a welcome place in the American language. And, 
of course, many psychiatrists had also been present at 
Clark’s twentieth anniversary. They had sworn no 
allegiance to introspection, nor were they unduly influ- 
enced by academic prudery. They greeted enthusiasti- 
cally the anal3rtic transference as a therapeutic tech- 
nique. In fact, one American alienist. Dr. A. A. Brill, 
had the year before met with a number of European 
physicians to found the International Congress of 
Psychoanalysis. And by the time his American col- 
leagues had heard Freud expound his thesis, American 
psychiatry was rapidly becoming analytical in concept. 

The subsequent work of two members of the orig- 
inal congress of psychoanalysts, Alfred Adler and Carl 
G. Jung, is of especial significance because a few years 
later they broke with the completely loyal Freudians 
and established rival schools of their own. In so doing 
they each contributed to psychology k new termi- 
nology which in America soon became as popular as 
Freud’s own. Jung has given xis “introversion” and 
“extraversion,” and Adler “the inferiority complex.” 


There is always a disappointing shock in store for the 
psychoanalytically, especially the libidinously, curious, 
who, having heard Freud’s and Adler’s names coupled 
so frequently that he confuses the two, comes upon the 
latter when he really seeks the former. He discovers a 
noticeable lack of sexual symbolism and precious little 
oral, Of Other kmds of erotism. Not that Adit’s 
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theories do not show traces of his earlier Freudian dis- 
dpleship. They do, and conspicuously; only their 
emphasis is so different. 

In his more general discussions of psychic mech- 
anisms Adler’s concepts parallel so closely those of his 
former master that he seems almost to be quoting him. 
Like Freud, Adler also believes: “We may seek and 
find the behavior pattern of a man in the unconscious. 
In his conscious life we have but a reflection, a nega- 
tive, to deal with.” He also agrees that “psychic 
anomalies, complexes, mistakes, which are found in 
nervous diseases, are fundamentally not different in 
structure from the activity of normal individuals”; 
that “dreams offer us important grips on the problems 
of psychic life”; and finally, that “the most important 
determinants of the structure of the soul life are gen- 
erated in the earliest days of childhood.” But as soon 
as Adler begins to describe the infantile psyche his 
deflection from orthodoxy becomes obvious. 

Adler does not regard the family primarily as a 
Freudianly incestuous group. Rather he finds it hard 
to imagine “an institution better adapted to the care 
of children.” He does admit that “the first tendencies 
toward love and tenderness are concerned with the 
rdationship to the mother.” But he considers this “the 
most important experience which a child can have,” 
not because it is evidence of the universal inheritance 
of (Edipus’s desires, but because through it the baby 
“realizes the existence of another entirdy trust- 
worthy being.” 

Adler has a great deal to say, even more than Freud, 
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about the inferiority of women. He accepts the fact 
that apparently every woman wishes she were a man. 
Yet his discussion of woman’s lowly position ent^s 
no evocation of the castration complex, for Adler does 
not believe that she is really inferior. He sa)7s that 
“the story of the lesser capability of woman is a pal- 
pable fable,” that the superiority of man is a “fallacy.” 
And his exposure of the grievous wrongs caused by 
these two erroneous myths constitutes the greater part 
of his consideration of the problem of sex. 

Freud has often regretted that society’s wilful 
blindness toward all “the frightful evil” in man’s 
nature has forced him to dwell so prominently upon 
it. Adler apparently bdieves that the pendulum of 
psychic interest has already swung too far toward the 
sexual impulses. So he tries to right its course once 
more by emphasizing the “egotistical strivings toward 
power” that motivate every individual. But althou^ 
man seems less erotic to Adler than he does to Freud, 
he does not on that account appear any happier. If 
Freud constantly exposes humanity’s carnal desires, 
Adler continually contemplates its miseries. 

“A r^ a^reciation for human nature,” he asserts, 
“win be gained only by one class of human bein^. 
These are the contrite sinners, either those who have 
been in the whirlpool of psychic life, aitangled in all 
its mistakes and errors, and saved themsdves out of 
it, or those who have been close to it and felt its cur- 
rents touching them. . . . The contrite sinner seems as 
valuable a type in our day and age as he was in the 
days when the great religions developed.” 
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Adler has every right to fed doleful about humanity, 
for man as he sees him is the weakest and most unfor- 
tunate of all animals. “Imagine a man alone, and with- 
out an instrument of culture, in a primitive forest!” he 
shudderingly suggests. “He would be more inadequate 
than any other living organism.” The very fact that 
man possesses a mind is to Adler convincing proof of 
what an extremdy “inferior organism” he is. The! 
“psychic organ,” he is sure, “developed for ^e express 
purpose of compensating for sentiments of inferiority 
and insecurity.” “The very stimulation growing from 
an uninterrupted feeling of inadequacy, developed 
foresight and precaution in man, and caused his soul 
to develop to its present state, an organ of thinking, 
feeling, and acting.” 

How a creature coidd have had such a powerful 
feeling even before it developed the organ through 
which it feels, Adler does not explain. Yet if the senti- 
ment of inadequacy could have produced the motive, 
emotive, and cognitive human mind, it should be easy 
for it to bring about all the subsequent activities of 
that mind. Adler believes that it is. So in place of 
Freud’s two major complexes, the castration and the 
(Edipus, he proposes one, that of inferiority. And® 
when Adler sets out to prove how subject humanity is 
to its inferiority complex, he makes a thorough job 
pf it. 

Not only is man the most inadequate of all living 
creatures, but in the, earliest days of his life he is 
inferior, in his infant helplessness, to every other man. 
Do not get the impression that the baby is ignorant 
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of his inadequacies; Adler believes he is deeply aware 
of them. “One realizes that the beginning of every life 
is fraught with a more or less deep feeling of inferi- 
ority when one sees the weakness and helplessness of 
every child.” Adult character is the final product of 
this babyish insufficiency. 

As a child grows up it meets still other perpetrators 
of inferiority feelings, so instead of becoming more 
sure of itself, it becomes less so. In the first place, 
the chances are that its body wiU not be quite per- 
fect. Few of us are completely deaf, blind, halt, or 
lame, but many have tendencies toward one or another 
of these conditions. And our physical blemishes, how- 
ever slight, always mark us mentally for life. Yet true 
organic de(ficiencies are the least of the misfortunes 
which Adler finds mankiud to be heir to. Actual in- 
feriorities, he believes, are no more influential upon 
the building of our characters than those which are 
merely imagined but rigidly believed in. 

From this latter class all females suffer. Althou^ 
Adler is certain that the story of woman’s lesser capa- 
bility is a palpable fallacy, he finds that she, herself, 
is not so skeptical. “An adolescent ^1,” he remarks, 
“acts very much as though she were inferior, and 
what we have said concerning the compensation of 
organic inferiorities holds equally well for her. The 
difference is this; the belief in her inferiority is forced 
upon a girl by her environment.” 

Though men do not have this false sense of sexual 
inadequacy piled upon the inferiority feelings caused 
by species, ihfaniy, and physical defici^ices, few of 
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them escape its consequences. Many hear so much 
about their superiority that they begin to doubt it, and 
so become Don Juans. For a Don Juan, Adler says, 
“is a man who doubts his own manliness, and is con- 
stantly seeking additional evidence for it, in his con- 
quests.” 

Even if a man is sufficiently sure of his manliness to 
keep it within conventional bounds, he is apt to de- 
velop other varieties of inferiority feelings just from 
being bom, or, rather, from being bom at the time he 
happens to be bom. It makes all maimer of difference 
whether he appears in the world before, after, or in the 
midst of his brothers and sisters. 

The oldest child, Adler believes, gets off easiest. He 
imderstands that his age gives him power and honor. 
The worst that can come to him from it is to grow up 
“markedly conservative.” The baby of the family 
seldom fares so well. He is “like a child who has come 
into the world with weak organs. What the child feels 
need not actually be the case. It does not matter what 
really has happened, whether an individual is really 
inferior or not. What is important is his interpretation 
of his situation.” Some youngest children interpret 
their situation sanely and so manage to grow up into 
“active and capable individuals.” Yet Adler warns: 
“When a youngest child loses his courage he becomes 
the most arrant coward we can well imagine.” 

“Second bom children,” because there are always 
slightly older rivals awaiting them in the hostile 
world, “are constantly imder steam, striving for supe- 
riority under pressure. . . . The second child may place 
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his goal so high that he suffers from it his whole life, 
annihilates his inner harmony in following, not the 
veritable facts of life, but an evanescent fiction and 
the valueless semblance of things.” 

As sad as is the plight of the more youthful members 
of large families, it is as nothing compared with the 
handicaps imposed upon only children. They, Adler 
asserts, “have difficulties with every independent 
activity and sooner or later they become useless for 
life. Shipwrecks in their life’s activity are to be ex- 
pected.” 

An only boy among several girls is even more unfor- 
tunate than his falsely appraised sisters. “He never 
senses with certainty the privilege which in our re- 
tarded masculine civilization is given to every male. 
A lasting insecurity, an inability to evaluate himself 
as a human being, is his most characteristic trait. He 
may become so intimidated by his womenfolk that he 
feels that to be a man is equivalent to occupyii^ a 
position of lesser honor.” 

Mankind as seen through Adler’s eyes appears 
markedly inadequate to coping witli the rather intri- 
cate business of living. Yet with that ingenuity for 
making any idea, however true or trite, fit each and 
every situation, which diaracterizes all psychoana- 
lytical doctrines, Adler is able to prove that in its very 
weakness lies mankind’s strength. He cautions us that 
“inferiorities are not to be considered as the source 
of all evil. Only the situation can determine whether 
they are assets (x liabilities.” Indeed, he often finds 
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the most fortunate persons to be those who are physi- 
cally far from perfect. Automobile drivers and locomo- 
tive engineers, he believes, were youngsters who “had 
difficulties in locomotion,” and so constructed “an 
ideal for themselves which is permeated with violent 
and hasty movements.” Children who in later life be- 
come musicians are those “who have auditory de- 
fects.” 

It happens, by a coincidence, that two of the voca- 
tional problems which have most concerned the applied 
psychologists are those which have to do with select- 
ing engineers and musicians. Miinsterberg’s first ex- 
periments in psychotechnics were devised so as to pick 
skilled motormen; and for many years the University 
of Iowa has been psychologically famous because of 
Professor C. E. Seashore’s tests of musicianship. Ac- 
cording to the Adlerian theory, these investigators 
(though Adler has never referred to them) have 
always been on the wrong track. They have tried to 
find motor coordination and musical acuity in grown- 
ups, while they should have sought clumsiness and 
partial deafness in infants. 

In Adler’s conception of human nature, it is not a 
man’s talents or abilities which determine his success, 
but his very deficiencies. “It is the feeling of inferi- 
orily, inadequacy, insecurity, which determines the 
goal of an individual’s existence.” The more inferior he 
is in reality, or in his own imagination, the higher 
does he set his goal. Just as the soul of all humanity 
developed from a feeling of comparative physical 
weakness, so does the character of every s^rate man 
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arise from his realization of his helplessness during 
infancy. And from the minute a baby is definitely con- 
vinced that he is really at the mercy of none-too- 
friendly adults, his whole psychic growth is controlled 
by his craving for power. “A desire to grow, to be- 
come strong or even stronger than aU about him be- 
comes his chief purpose in life.” 

For achieving this purpose, the inordinately am- 
bitious baby soon discovers that two methods are open 
to him. “On the one hand, to continue activities and 
methods which he realizes the adults use, and on the 
other hand to demonstrate his weakness, which is fdt 
by these same adults as an inexorable demand for their 
help.” 

Adler is sure that this persistent “striving for a goal, 
the purposiveness of the psychic life is not only a phil- 
osophic assumption, but actually a fxmdamental fact.” 
If it is, then the task which Adler calls “imderstanding 
human nature” is tremendously simplified. Humanity, 
according to his estimate, shows only two dominant 
factors and these are related to each other as cause to 
effect. “One of these factors is an exaggerated, intensi- 
fied, imresolved feeling of inferiority, and the other is 
a goal which demands not (S^secunty and peace and 
social equilibrium, but a striving to express power over 
the environment, a goal of dominance over one’s 
feUows.” 

Strangdy enough, but true to his love of paradoxes, 
Adler finds the “power attitude” most dearly exempli- 
fied in “the pattern of lariness.” To the sloven, he 
assure us, lariness seems “the best adapted means of 
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making life easier, while it enables him at the same 
time to maintain his feeling of significance.” 

This everlasting striving for power, which permeates 
every individual, would perhaps be desirable if it made 
for happiness as well as success. But Adler finds that 
it seldom does. The persistent endeavor of both chil- 
dren and adults to dominate their fellow beings “re- 
sults only too often in the strangulation of their social 
feelings.” And to be superiorly anti-social is as disas- 
trous as to be truly inferior. 

Once more, then, we discover that human natiure 
left to its own devices is pretty sure to come to grief. 
And again we learn that its one salvation lies within 
the power of psychiatrists. But the only really trust- 
worthy psychiatrists, Adler is sure, are those contrite 
sinners who are convinced that the inferiority complex 
is more fimdamental than any other. 


A STILL different picture of the truly wise alienist is 
presented by Carl Jung. 

Jung is the most consciously literary of all the 
p^chic physicians. Apparently he has read and mem- 
orized the words of all the authors from Longfellow 
(the interpretations he has put upon Hiawatha would 
doubtless have caused great consternation in Con- 
cord) to Nietzsche. But the literature with which he 
is most familiar is contained in the writings of his two 
rival psychologists, Sigmund Freud and Alfred Adler. 
He has studied them so assiduously that their discrep- 
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ancies have finally exasperated him to the point of 
doing something about them. 

Because Freud and Adler have both based their 
theories upon their studies of hysterical patients, and 
because all neurotics are more or less alike, Jung finds 
it hard to believe “that the cases of neurosis seen by 
Adler are totally different from those seen by Freud.” 
On the contrary, he is certain that “both are obviously 
working with similar material.” Yet the psychological 
deductions drawn from them have been so different. 
Why? Jung ventures an explanation: “Because of per- 
sonal peculiarities each sees things from a different 
angle, and thus they come to evolve fundamentally 
different views and theories.” 

With the clue to follow, Jimg stopped examining his 
own patients for a while, and applied his analytic skill 
to the hitherto inviolate psyches of his colleagues. He 
discovered that Freud, as is evident from his sexual 
symbolism, is always preoccupied with external 
objects; while Adler, as his emphasis upon unsus- 
pected feelings indicates, is primarily interested in 
subjective emotions. Jung further found that Wagner, 
like Freud, was object-minded, and that Nietzsche 
showed Adler’s subjectivity. Froin which research he 
concluded: “This difference can be nothing else than 
a dear difference of temperament, an opposition of 
two types of human mentality, one of which finds the 
determining factor preeminently in the subject, the 
other in the object.” So, basing his oteervations not 
only t^Kjn neurotics but upon two of the world’s most 
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famous psychologists, Jung has devised his theory of 
introversion and extraversion. 

The introverted attitude, found in Adler and 
Nietzsche, is, Jung esplains, “revealed by a hesitating, 
reflective, reticent disposition, that does not easily give 
itself away, that shrinks from objects, always assuming 
the defensive, and preferring to make its cautious ob- 
servations from a hiding place.” The extraverted atti- 
tude of Freud and Wagner is, on the contrary, “char- 
acterized by an accommodating, and apparently open 
and ready disposition, at ease in any given situation. 
This type forms attachments quickly, and ventures, 
unconcerned and confident, into unknown situations, 
rejecting thoughts of possible contingencies. In the 
former case, manifestly the subject, in the latter the 
object, is the decisive factor.” 

Jung believes that not only do philosophers and 
dramatists, psychiatrists and their patients, belong to 
one or the other of these fundamental psydiic cate- 
gories, but that every single man or woman is either 
an estravert or an introvert. These characteristics, 
however, are not always plainly manifest, for other 
mental factors and dispositions often cut across and 
blur them. So Jung has outlined the following chart of 
“Psychological Types”: 

Rational types, dominated by reason: 

Extraverted thinking type 
Extraverted feeling type 
Introverted thinking type 
Introverted feeling type; 
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Irrational types, dominated by perception: 
Extraverted sensation type 
Extraverted intuitive type 
Introverted sensation type 
Introverted intuitive type. 

The problem of introversion and extraversion is 
still more complicated than even this classification 
might lead one to suspect. Because, Jimg explains, “if 
we consider that no man is simply introverted or 
simply extraverted, but has potentialities for both atti- 
tudes, one having developed as a function of adapta- 
tion, we shall immediately hazard the conjecture that 
in the introvert, extraversion lies sleeping and unde- 
veloped in the background, as likewise in the extravert, 
introversion has a meager and shadowy life. This is 
actually the case. The introvert has in fact an extra- 
verted attitude, but it remains unconscious, because 
the scrutiny of his conscious is directed always on the 
subject.” 

Jxmg has not yet made clear to which psychdogical 
category he thinks he himself belongs. But if he be an 
introvert he has aroused his sleeping extraversion, and 
if an extravert he has strengthened his meager intro- 
versional tendendes — ^at least sufficiently to under- 
stand, and to accept “up to a certain point,” the ideas of 
both the extraverted Freud and the introverted Adler. 
Still, he has faults to find with both of them. Freud’s 
sexual theory he describes as “aesthetically repdlent 
and intellectually unsatisfying,” and the striving-to- 
power hypothesis of Adler as “distinctly venomous.” 
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Also Jung has a tendency to be a trifle race-conscious 
when surveying the works of his rivals. At least he has 
remarked that “it would be an unpardonable mistake 
to accept the conclusions of a Jewish psychology as 
generally valid.” 

With these generous reservations, Jung approves 
Freud’s technique of dream analysis as an instrument 
for probing into unconscious mysteries; only he thinks 
Freud tries to force it into psychic regions where it 
most decidedly does not belong. Freud treats all phan- 
tasies as though they originated within the compara- 
tively brief life of the particular personality who 
dreamed of them. Jimg is sure that besides his own 
personal memories each individual has within himself 
“potentialities of human representations of things as 
they have always been, inherited through brain struc- 
ture from one generation to the next.” He even speaks 
of ideas, like that of the conservation of energy, which 
have been “stamped on the human brain for aeons of 
time.” He therefore bdieves it essential to discriminate 
between the individual, personal unconscious, and an- 
other imconsdous which he describes as impersonal, 
superpersonal, universal, and collective. 

“The primordial images,” which according to Jung 
constitufe the collective unconscious, “are the deepest, 
the most ancient, and the most universal thoughts of 
humanity. They are as much feelings as thoughts, and 
have indeed an individual, independent existence, 
somewhat like that of the ‘partial souls’. . . . The 
images contain not only every beautiful and great 
thcn^t and feding of mankind, but also every wicked 
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deed of shame and devilry of which men have been 
capable.” 

If you would like to identify a primordial, collective 
image among the contents of your own dreams, then 
search for one that is “cosmic in character.” That, 
says Jung, is its one “infallible sign.” “I mean by 
this,” he explains, “that there is always a connection 
in the dream and phantasy-image with certain cosmic 
qualities, such as temporal and spatial infinity, enor- 
mous speed and extension of movement, ‘astrological’ 
connections, telluric, lunar, and solar analogies, essen- 
tial changes in the proportions of the body, etc., ... for 
example, where the dreamer is flying like a comet, or 
he becomes the earth, or the sun, or a star, or he has 
died, or has been transported into a strange place, 
or has become alien to himself, confused or mad, etc. 
Similarly, feelings of disorientation, or dizziness may 
appear along with symptoms of inflation.” 

At times the impersonal unconscious projects itself 
in more definite forms or “arch-types.” It may give us 
an “animal symbol.” A strange wild beast appearing in 
a dream “points especially to what is extra-human, 
that is supra-personal;. for the contents of the collec- 
tive unconscious are not merdy the archaic residue of 
spedficaUy human ways of functioning, but also the 
residue of the animal ancestry of mankind, whose 
duration in time must have been infinitdy greater 
than the relatively brief epoch of specifically human 
existence.” 

A still more s^nificant arch-type is “the image of 
^e dfiitton.” This is quite common and r^resents “the 
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lowest and most ancient form of the concept of god. 
It is the dominant of the primitive tribal magician or 
medicine man; a peculiarly gifted individual invested 
with magical power. This figure very often appears in 
the unconscious products of my patients as dark- 
skinned and of Mongolian t5?pe.” 

Now, Jimg believes that dream analysis, while 
quite useful so long as it confines itself strictly to the 
personal unconscious, fails dismally and dangerously 
as soon as it approaches these supra-personal, collec- 
tive animals and demons — and for two reasons. In the 
first place, as soon as we are told what our dreams 
signify we begin to identify ourselves with the events 
and desires which they are supposed to conceal. But 
Jung declares: “Inasmuch as through our unconscious 
we have a share in the historical collective psyche, we 
naturally live unconsciously in a world of were- 
wolves, demons and magicians, etc,, these being things 
which the ages before us have invested with a tremen- 
dous effect. We have just as much a part in gods and 
devils, saviors and criminals, but it would be absurd to 
make oneself personally responsible for these possi- 
bilities present in the unconscious.” 

Again, the analysis of a dream tends to destroy its 
symbolism; but Jung cries passionately: “The irra- 
tional cannot and must not be wiped out. The gods 
cannot and must not die.” He believes that history 
proves that widespread skepticism about supernatural 
affairs inevitably leads to disaster. He is convinced 
that if mankind had been content to remain irrational 
it would have escaped both the “horrors bf the French 
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Revolution,” and the “unparalleled mass-murder” of 
the World War. 

This does not mean that Jung, himself, entertains 
no doubt about the existence of God. In fact he does 
not care whether there is really any god or not; but 
his belief in the powerful force of the unconscious, 
collective arch-t37pes is absolute. “The concept of god,” 
he explains, “is simply a necessary psychological fimc- 
tion of an irrational character which has nothing to do 
with the question of the existence of god. The human 
intellect can never answer this question, and still less 
can it give any proof of god. Furthermore, such proof 
is altogether superfluous, for the idea of an all-power- 
ful divine being is present everywhere, if not con- 
sciously recognized, then unconsciously .accepted, be- 
cause it is an arch-type. . . . Therefore I consider it 
wiser to recognize the idea of god consciously; other- 
wise something else becomes god, as a rule something 
quite inappropriate and stupid, such as only an 
‘enlightened’ consciousness can devise.” 

The supra-personal unconscious is more to Jung 
than just a reservoir of the powerful, primordial 
images of animals, gods, and demons. It is the only 
true reality in the whole mental world. Even the con- 
scious personality, which he calls the “persona,” is in 
his opinion nothing but an “arbitrary ercerpt of the 
collective psyche.” “When we analyze the persona,” 
he explains, “we discover that what seemed to be indi- 
vidual is at bottom collective, in other words, the 
p^ona was only the mask of the collective psyche. 
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Fundamentally the persona is not real. It is a com- 
promise between the individual and society as to the 
kind of semblance to adopt, what a man should ‘appear 
to be.’ He takes a name, earns a title, represents an 
office, and belongs to this and that. In a certain sense 
all this is real, yet in relation to the essential individ- 
uality it is only a secondary reality, a mere compromise 
formation in which others often have a greater share 
in the making than the individual himself.” 

It is not easy for the willful collective psyche to 
make all the concessions which the construction of 
“a suitable persona” requires. Yet it consoles itself, 
probably with daemonic laughter, for all its “self- 
sacrifices.” It manages to -hoodwink both the outside 
world and consciousness by being inwardly quite dif- 
ferent from what it seems to be. “The persona, the 
idea picture of the man as he should be, is inwardly 
compensated by feminine weakness,” Jung assures us 
gravely, “and as the individual plays the strong man 
in his outer role, he becomes inwardly a woman, the 
anima, because the anima is the opposite function to 
the persona.” And woman has her unconscious paradox 
also. Her true inner character is masculine, known, 
appropriately, as the animus. Jung’s faith in these 
interior, sexually mixed-up personalities is so boimd- 
less that he actually refers to a man, at least to that 
part of him repr^ented by his anima as “she” and 
“her”; and to the animus character of a woman as 
“he” and “him.” 

H(m<y salens, as examined by the eyes of Jtmg, is 
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undoubtedly a strange and baffling creature. When he 
seems the perfect extravert his attitude is really intro- 
verted; when he appears most individual he is actually 
no more than a mask of the collective, universal 
psyche; and whenever his masculinity is conspicuous, 
his true nature is basically feminine. 

These true individualities are usually hidden, espe- 
cially by extraverts, within the depths of the uncon- 
scious. But a man will, whenever he has the chance, 
“project” his anima upon any woman who catches his 
fancy; first his mother, then his sweethearts, if he has 
any, and finally upon his wife. And as soon as he 
settles down to domesticity his anima begins to get 
the better of his persona. He is hardly back from his 
honesmioon before his true feminine nature becomes 
apparent and his disposition proves to be sentimental, 
childish, and dependent. With the husband giving away 
so weakly before his moody, womanish anima, the 
wife’s masculine, opinionative animus arouses itsdf 
and begins to rule the household as surely as man’s 
persona dominates the world of affairs. Marriage then 
seems to be primarily a zmion of unconsciouses, wherein 
the ostensibly mighty male becomes the slave of his out- 
wardly meek and timid, but actually ^annical mate. 

If all this is rather confusing and also hard to 
credit, Jung offers comfort. He says that he does not 
e^ect many persons to understand his theory of 
animap. and animi, anyway. His chief reason for ex- 
plaining it so often is to show “that there is nothing 
‘metaphysical’ about it, but that, on the contrary, it 
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is a question of empirical facts which could just as 
well be expressed in rational as in abstract terms.” 
Surely, for many hundreds of years the adjective 
“empirical” has served psychologists well, but never 
quite so fantastically as when Jung applies it to his 
weird, unconscious ghosts. 
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THE EFFECT OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
UPON AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 


O NE needs only to compare tbe turbulent, 
passionate disclosures of Freud and Adler and 
Jung with the rigid dogmatism of Htchener, or the' 
gentle epistemology of James, to understand why 
the psychoanal3rtical hypotheses have captured the 
popidar imagination as no other psychological doc- 
trines have ever done. These theories of man’s vdled, 
unconscious natiure did not strike American students 
of psychopathology with all the force of sheer novelty, 
however. Not only had StanlQr Hall for many years 
referred knowingly to the dynamic psyche and the 
buried tree of mind; for almost as long Morton Prince 
had been exclaiming over the wondrous things that 
could be accomplished by the human subconscious. 
And Prince’s subconscious showed marked similarities 
to the psychoanalytical unconscious; as well it mi^t. 
They both had sprung from more or less the same 
origin. 

£ur<^>ean alienists had long harbored the suspicion 
that si5>pressed emotions had a large share in the pro- 
duction of hysteria.' The French psychiatrists, of whcan 
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the two most famous were Charcot and Pierre Janet, 
had succeeded in tapping these hidden psychic disturb- 
ances by means of hypnosis. Prince had got his theory 
of the subconscious directly from Janet; and Freud 
had studied hypnotic therapy under Charcot. But 
when he subsequently developed his technique of psy- 
choanalytical transference, Freud discarded this 
earlier, cruder method and taught his patients to bare 
their concealed thoughts and desires while their minds 
were still awake and operating under their own. power. 

Prince, however, clung to hypnotism and also to 
crystal-gazing. And he used his concept of the sub- 
conscious to describe phenomena that were dearer to 
the American heart at the turn of the century than the 
darksome intricacies of sex. He employed it to esplain 
automatic writing, table-rapping, hallucinations, and 
double and multiple personalities. 

Morton Prince certainly knew the most interesting 
people. Not only ladies wh& became so adept at the 
self-taught art of automatic writing that they could 
compose and publish lengthy volumes of fancy prose 
of whose contents their conscious minds had no 
inkling; but persons who, under the infiuaace of h^ 
notism or the powerful stimulus of crystal-gazing, 
discovered that they possessed several distinct, un- 
suspected, mutually antagonistic, alternating person- 
alities. His most famous acquaintance, whom he called 
“Miss Beauchamp” and about whose diversified lives 
he wrote a fat and exhaustive volume, had not just two 
selves, like Jekyll and Hyde, but four. “The family’' 
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was the way Prince often referred to this widely dis- 
sociated young woman. 

The four separate characters, which inhabited the 
twenty-three-year-old body of Miss Beauchamp at the 
time she was a college student, were so varied that 
most of them received individual names. Her two most 
dramatic selves — Sally the Devil, and Christine the 
Saint — ^were so very different that they took violent 
dislikes to each other. Sally, Prince described as “an 
awful liar,” mischievous, bold, saucy, vivaciotis, reck- 
less, boastful, and resentful of control. While Chris- 
tine was unselfish, gentle, polite, patient, charitable, 
truthful, industrious, dignified, and over-refined. Sally 
called Christine a sneak and a stupid chump. 

But the Devil’s antagonism toward her sainted other 
self did not spend itself on abusive words alone. She 
had more powerful and subtler means of making her 
patient life continually miserable. For Sally, while she 
existed in the subconsdpus, had the advantage of 
knowing a great deal of what the temporarily con- 
scious Christine said and did and thought, and of cMi- 
troUing her actions to a great extent. And she used ha: , 
privileges spitefully. She forced her better nature into 
all kinds of embarrassing situations. She made her 
borrow money which she could not rq)ay, and then 
spoid it for candy; smoke cigarettes; drink wine; put 
her feet on the mantelpiece; tdl frightful lies; and 
gossip about her friends’ husbands. 

Then when Sally got her chance to be conscious, 
while Christine rested a while within the subconscious, 
she k^t at her nefarious scheming. She would write 
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scurrilous letters for her other self to read when she 
once again awoke to full consciousness. She would 
ravel the sweater she had just been knitting; tear 
up her school work; make cigarette papers of her 
carefully copied poems; put spiders and snakes about 
her room; hide her money and postage stamps; make 
compromising engagements for her; sew up her 
clothes; and bury her prayer-book in the salt-box. 
And Sally, as she slid back into subconsciousness once 
more, would laugh gleefully at Christine’s consterna- 
tion as she gradually regained her chance at con- 
sciousness. 

In this manner did the glories of science satisfy the 
unlimit ed appetite of early twentieth-century credulity. 
Even as he wrote of these miraculous phenomena. 
Prince heard of the dark significance which in Vienna 
was beginning to be attached to the powers of the im- 
conscious. But true to his age and country he denied 
them. “The impulses of instincts other than sexual,” 
he maintained, “are sufficient to induce psychical 
trauma, insistent ideas, and emotion. To hold otherwise 
is to substitute dogma for the evidence of experience.” 

Americans within the last two decades have become 
less squeamish and less romantic than those for whom 
Prince wrote. They have turned from his chaste sce- 
nario of the unconscious to Freud’s more sordid 
interpretation of it. Evidence of the eagerness with 
which they have accepted the psychoanalytic dis- 
clostures is to be found almost anjrwhere, not only in 
psychopathology but in a majority of the arts, though 
nowhere quite so pertinently as in the large symposium 
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on Sex in Civilization, edited in 1929 by V. F. Cal- 
verton and S. D. Scbmalhausen. 

Its obeisance to Freud is low and complete. Its edi- 
tors acc^t his definition of both the nouns in its title; 
civilization in general, as well as sex in particular. 
Modem civilization, they say, “is psychoneurotic; sick 
with the irremediable conflict between ideality and 
actuality, or, in Freudian terminology, between the 
super-ego and the primordial, instinctive ego.” Their 
s5nnposiiun, they believe, “eloquently demonstrates” 
that the “cleavage-psychology” of modern man is 
“neurotic in every fiber,” but is nowhere “so palpably 
in evidence as in his ambivalent attitude toward sex.” 
And their contributors bear out their assertion rather 
nobly. 

Havelock Ellis, in the introduction, remarks that 
Freud and his disciples “may not have established a 
single scientific fact. But it is possible ... to criticise 
psychoanalytic doctrines at nearly every definite 
point, and yet to proclaim that Freud had effected a 
modification in human thought that wfll prove of per- 
manent significance. Others had pioneered in the same 
direction, just as othars had launched themselves into 
the air before Wright, but it is Freud who has tau^t 
the world that the sexual impulse — ^as it exists, that is 
to say, in our civilization — ^has even wider and 
deeper implications than has usually been suspected, 
and has shown how it may be regarded as a dynamic 
force which may change its forms, and often pass 
underground, while yet preserving all ite potaicy.” 

And this is really a rather fine and generous tribute 
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to the sage of Vienna. For one of the boldest of those 
earlier pioneers was a very learned Englishman by the 
name of Havelock Ellis. And explorers of a new terri- 
tory are not always so magnanimous to recent rivals. 
The American contributors to the symposium seem, for 
the most part, tmable to remember any forerunners at 
all and to agree with their editors that Freud and his 
followers “figuratively enough, rediscovered sex.” 

Not only do such writers as Bernard Glueck, Smith 
Ely Jelliffe, and E. Boyd Barrett, never leave the sub- 
ject of psychoanalysis and libido for more than a 
desultory paragraph or two; but most of the others 
manage to drag Freud into their discussions, whether 
th^ concern sex on a South Sea atoll or in a New 
England college; as expressed in modern poetry or 
exhibited by modern girls. Alexander Goldenwdser 
surmises that true insight into the sexual life of primi- 
tive people “will, of course, only come with a psycho- 
analytic treatment of the natives themselves.” 

To their partial espousal of Freudian doctrines must 
also be attributed the easy levity with which such pro- 
fessors as William McDougall and A. A. Roback treat 
this subject, which academic psychologists formerly 
approached only with extreme discomfiture. Roback 
begins his paper with this somewhat embarrassing 
whimsy: “We have traveled far in the exploration of 
sex regions since Eve ate of the fatal apple, and 
Adam knew Eve, and the Sodomites sought the angds, 
and Onan inaugurated the birth control movatnent, 
etc.” And McDougall, shuddering over the idea of 
what would haH)ai to the world if Mencken and Shaw, 
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Ben Lindsey and Bertrand Russell ever have their 
iconoclastic way with it, conjures up this charming 
picture: 

“Imagine the mother of the future under the re- 
formed system. On sending her little girl to a party 
or a picnic, her prime duty will be to see that she is 
properly equipped with knowledge and material re- 
sources. ‘Don’t forget to call at the corner drug store, 
my dear. Ask the clerk for a packet of these new 
Wiggeley’s Saveceps. Every one says they’re so good. 
And have him tell you exactly how to use them.’ ” 

Not imtil he was thoroughly convinced of the benefi- 
cent necessity of the psychoanalytic catharsis could 
this, the most prudish of all psychologists, have al- 
lowed himself to pen those playful words. 

Perhaps the most significant paper in this whole, 
wide survey of sex and civilization is the one con- 
tributed by Miss C. Elizabeth Goldsmith on Sex Con- 
sciousness in the Child. For in it we find abundant 
proof that psychoanalysis is already strongly en- 
trenched in that rightful stron^old of academic 
psychology, elementary pedagogy, at least in that 
section of it which now goes by the name of Creative 
Education. 

Her ready concurrence with Freud’s conception of 
childish natures leads Miss Goldsmith to state: “I 
personally feel that some masturbatory activity at an 
early age up to approximatdy five years is healthy and 
even desirable in the naturally active type of child, 
that some esperimaitation and interest in the bodies 
of other children is perfectly normal and that generally 
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sex experience at an early age uninhibited reduces the 
intensity of interest and the danger of morbid, com- 
plete absorption in sex at a later age.” 

In the school which she serves as psychologist, Miss 
Goldsmith and her staff of libido-enlightened helpers 
have ample opportunity to put her beliefs into practice. 
If a pupil has been taught by psychoanalytically igno- 
rant parents to ciurb such healthy and desirable 
activities and to desist from such normal and interest- 
ing experimentation, his instructor sets to work to 
remove his repressions. She follows him into the toilet 
and explains to him that she is more highly versed in 
such matters than his nurse, or even his mother, and 
that she knows “it will not hurt you to touch your 
penis.” 

A child’s “eager questioning” is of supreme im- 
portance to Creative Education. There was, for in- 
stance, Ruth who said, “It’s because I really don’t 
understand what the father does to make the baby 
grow.” Forthwith a teacher, whom Miss Goldsmith 
describes as “Miss H.,” picked up one of the mice 
which are always so readily at hand in a really Modern 
School and declaimed: 

“ ‘You see the father mouse has little seeds in him 
just as the mother mouse has in her. When they are 
ready to come out, they come in the same opening that 
the water comes through. They are also in a fluid, but 
it is not the same as the water which he passes every 
day, as any animal does. Now when the father mouse 
wants to bring these little seeds to the mother mouse 
he gets very dose to her and the seeds pass out of the 
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opening in his body to the little opening in her body 
which we call the vagina.” 

“Then Miss H.,” Miss Goldsmith continues in the 
style of the New School bedtime stories, “asked Ruth if 
she had ever seai a little boy undressed. She said she 
had and she drew for Miss H. a little picture of the 
genitals, showing the penis and the testicles. Miss H. 
explained that when the father is grown up, that in the 
little sack the tiny father seeds are formed, then 
when he is ready to bring these to the mother he puts 
the penis in her vagina and the little father seeds come 
out in the fluid which is prepared for them. Miss H, 
explained again that the fluid in which the father seeds' 
are carried is not the same as the water which a persrai 
passes, although it comes through the same opening. 
She wanted to know how the father could let out one 
and not the other. Miss H. told her she didn’t know 
that she could explain that definitely, but that he could 
let out the fluid in which the seeds are carried when he 
wished to bring it to the mother. . . . 

“Ruth said, T think there is some sort of a society 
called the “Birth Control Society.” ’ Miss H. agreed 
with her that there was and told her that they made 
an effort to teach people that they need not have 
more children than they could take care of. Miss H. 
did not give her any further details on birth controL” 

But though he is denied information about contra- 
ceptive technique the child of the newer education pre- 
serves a “lovely intensity towards all angles of life — 
questions of sex a direct motive force in harmonious 
rdation to his feding reactions.” And to prove her as- 
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sertion that the Nature Study Room of a Modern 
School is “a relaxed place . . . where children observe 
life and find satisfaction in answer to vital questions,” 
Miss Goldsmith depicts the behavior of a four-year- 
old boy who finds himself in this relaxed environment, 
but close to both Miss Goldsmith and a rabbit: 

“Then suddenly, with great directness, a question 
shot at me: ‘Is this the mama or the papa?’ Then with- 
out waiting for an answer, an absorbed look at the 
genitals. ‘Oh, a mama! Is she having babies?’ All vivid, 
interested and yet casual. 

“Further instance of this quick directness in a simple 
free environment is the story of a little four-year-old 
girl in this school, who having stayed in the toilet room 
for a prolonged period was met by the teacher with 
an offer of help to assist with reluctant buttons. The 
little girl’s shining face and eager response showed 
her complete naturalness. ‘Oh, Terry,’ she said, ‘I was 
so long because I’m getting so interested in my under- 
neath.’ ” ^ 

Twenty years of exposure to libidinal theories have 
done more for the psychologists of America than to 
enable them, whether they teach in college or kinder- 
garten, to talk about sex as freely and unblushingly as 
a political orator does about ideals. Upon the develop- 
ment of the science of mind the force of Freud’s 
example is having the same effect that his psycho- 
analytical technique is supposed to have upop neurotic 

1 Goldsmith, C. Elizabeth: ‘‘Sex Consciousness in the Child.” From 
Se%m Civilization, edited by V. F. Calverton and S, D, Schmalhaus^: 
The Macaulay Company, 1929. 
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patients. It is beginning to remove its deepest and most 
serious fixation. 

American psychologists when Freud lectured here in 
1909 were inhibited indeed. Their scientific con- 
sciences were fixated upon a stooped little German 
with scraggly beard and steel-rimmed spectacles, whom 
William James had once described as a Napoleon 
without genius and whose name was Wilhelm Wundt. 
It was not by accident that the title of his Psychologic 
contained the adjective physiologische. Experimental 
physiology, Wundt had thought, was the perfect model 
after which scientific psychology should consciously 
mold itself. Though his pupils 'in America had been 
quick to discard many of his psychic theories, they 
had never forgotten this ideal he had glorified for 
them. They assumed the physiolo^cal postulate that 
the body conditions every activity of the mind; they 
believed their first duty to be the collecting of exact 
psychic facts; and they accepted the laboratory ex- 
perimoit as the only sure method of gathering them. 
The spread of Freud’s theories and those of his im- 
mediate associates changed all that. 

Though a practicing physician and thus, presum- 
ably, a person who mig^it be especially interested in the 
effect of bodily vicissitudes upon the none-too-stable 
mind, Freud has always been impatient of the custom 
of seeking organic explanations of mental phenomena. 
Dreams, he says, are not somatic but psychic proc- 
esses. The whole nervous system he ccmveniently dis- 
p<®es of by calling it “an apparatus having the function 
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of abolishing stimuli which reach it, or of reducing 
excitations to the lowest possible level; an apparatus 
which would even, if this were feasible, maintain itself 
in an altogether unstimulated condition” — a defini- 
tion which reduces this apparatus itself to the lowest 
possible level as the determiner of the complexities of 
psychic life. But Freud has relieved his followers of 
even more arduous burdens than the necessity of re- 
membering the body when e:q)laining the mind. 

His disciples do not have to waste their time put- 
tering aroimd in dirty, cluttered laboratories, making 
observations with stop-watches in their hands. They 
are far less concerned with gathering exact facts than 
with interpreting the devious ways of the dynamic 
psyche. Freud himself once told them, “let us not 
underestimate the use of words in psychotherapy.” 
Since then words have flowed ceaselessly from patients 
to physicians and from ph37sicians to an eager public; 
and all of them have boosted some detail of analytic 
theory. Dr. A, A. Brill won international fame through 
the witticisms he garnered to illustrate Freud’s thesis 
that the strangely distorted mechanism of dreams re- 
appears in jokes. 

The more imaginative lady analysts, moreover, 
have beai able to demonstrate xmconsdous theories 
without recourse to words. Dr. Marion Kenworthy has 
added great force to Rank’s dogma of the birth trauma 
by deciding that babies born like Caesar show fewer 
of its dire effects. Dr. Beatrice Hinkle has given as fine 
support to Jimg’s hypothesis of the impersonal, col- 
lective psyche by am exhibition of slightly obscoae 
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drawings. These pictures were made by patients who 
had hitherto shown no artistic inclinations and who 
had no inkling of the deep import of their masses of 
umbilical cords, spermatozoa, breasts, and scrota until 
it was explained to them. 

When a psychiatrist has exhausted the material ob- 
tained from patients and friends, he can always turn 
to literature — and not just to technical writing either, 
but to any words that have found their way into print. 
In his book The Human Mind, Dr. Carl M enning er 
has been able to quote the Journal of the American 
Medical Association and the American Magazine, the 
U. S. Naval Medical Bulletin and Ripley^s Believe It 
or Not, the Kansas City Star and Benet’s John Brownes 
Body, the Book of Genesis and When We Were Very 
Young, Macbeth and the Kansas City Times, the Chris- 
tian Century and Cabell’s Jwgen. 

The older psychologists were not, of course, quite 
illiterate, and they often made excdlent use of their 
general, and sometimes frivolous, reading in their most 
technical treatises. Hall once called James, somewhat 
sniffily, the most copious quoter among modem phi- 
losophers. And Hall, himself, as his Adolescence 
abimdantly proves, was no shirker when it came to 
copying the words of others. But these more naive, 
earlier i»ydiologists, when they drew Jane Austen or 
Dickens, Marie Bashkirtseff or Mary MacLane into 
their psychic discussions, did so, if not just to make 
their volumes impressively long, then merely to illus- 
trate some spedal point that they had alr^y stated 
«q)licitly. 
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The way of the modem psychiatrists with history 
and Kterature is distinctly different. An up-to-date 
analyst writes authoritatively about famous characters, 
fictional or real, as though he has talked with them 
for many long hours in his own office and has thereby 
effected a revealing transference with them. He ex- 
hibits their complexes, their inhibitions, their psychoses 
and their neuroses as though his own analytic skill had 
recently dragged them from them. Dr. L. Pierce Clark 
was able to depict Napoleon’s inferiority complex 
graphically by reading some biographical notes made 
by his (Dr. Clark’s) stenographer. Dr. Menninger dis- 
poses of the Corsican with more dispatch by simply 
calling him a schizoid type of personality. And into the 
same neurotic category, this psychiatrist, who finds 
scientific data as plentiful in a country newspaper as in 
a Hearst cartoon, blithely relegates Calvin, Whistler, 
Goldsmith, Edward Hickman, Erasmus, George the 
Third, Kant, Schiller, Judas Iscariot, Chopin, Wash- 
ington, Jesse James, Wagner, Rousseau, Robespierre, 
Spinoza, and Dickie Loeb. 

The psychologists who habitually feel more at home 
in the laboratory than in the library have not remained 
immime to this urge to omniscience. Some of them, 
with their elaborate technique and their esoteric wis- 
dom, have even surpassed the psychiatrists. Dr. Lewis 
Terman, the mental tester, has, with assistance from 
his pupils, neatly computed the exact Intelligence Quo- 
tients of hundreds of famous men from Copernicus to 
U. S. Grant; and the general beats the astronomer 
by a mental score of 125 to no. Louis Bemm, the 
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endocrinologist, has diagnosed the glandular upheavals 
of Roosevelt, Harding, and Wilson, by carefully perus- 
ing their photographs. Indeed, so impressed are the 
more astute among the academic psychologists with the 
expansive glories of psychiatry that they are beginning 
to claim the credit for it. Professors Hollingworth and 
Poffenberger solemnly assert that psychoanalysis, 
whether interpreted according to Freud, Adler or 
Jung, and in all “its various forms is but an elabora- 
tion of classical experiments of the psychological 
laboratory.” 

The professors, who now sweat away their days 
over their hybrid apparatus, do weU to observe the 
psychiatrist as he leisurely discusses neuroses with his 
patients; for there is the grave possibility that he has 
already taken their subject from them. Scientific psy- 
chologists have struggled nobly for more than fifty 
years to make the typical practitioner of their craft 
seem less the philosopher and more nearly like the 
physiologist. Yet to most of us he begins to resemble 
a mental doctor of public health, a benevolent but 
rather suspicious 'psychic physician who takes the 
whole world for the clinic in whidi he demonstrates his 
theories. In other words, to the world outside the col- 
leges, psychology now means neither empiric philoso- 
phy, nor mental physiology, but psychoanalytic 
hygiene. 

If this statement seems exaggerated, there is an easy 
way of testing it. Read over and see how familiar to 
you are the names of the academic psychologists which 
the American Psychological Association acknowledges 
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as its leaders. The professors to whom since 1909, 
when Freud first came among us, that society has 
awarded the same “distinction” that it once gave to 
Hall and James and Miinsterberg, and to Watson and 
Dewey when scientific psychology was still their chief 
concern, are: 


Bird T. Baldwin 
W. V. Bingham 
Edwin G, Boring 
Harvey Carr 
Walter F. Dearborn 
Knight Dunlap 
C. E. Ferree 
Henry H. Goddard 
H. L. Hollingworth 
Walter S. Hunter 
Herbert S. Langfelt 
R. M. Ogden 
Rudolph Pintner 
Walter Dill Scott 


Daniel Starch 
Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
Helen B. T. Wooley 
F. H. Allport 
Warner Brown 
June E. Downey 
Arthur I. Gates 
Arnold Gesell 
Truman L. Kelley 
W. R. Mfles 
Joseph Peterson 
A. T. Poffenberger 
L. L. Thurstone 
L. T. Troland 


There are distinguished names upon this list, and 
names which for one reason or another have become 
well known. Terman, Pintner, Goddard, and Bingham 
came into prominence with their mental tests during 
and immediately after the war. Poffenberger, Holling- 
worth, and Scott have basked in whatever popularity 
has accrued to applied psychology. Lashley at Chicago, 
and Dimlap at Hopkins, are still carr3dng on the sane 
traditions which characterized the Baltimore university 
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at the time behaviorism was bom there; Dunlap, 
through his wise counsel to his fellow psychologists to 
stc^ their theoretical quarrels and keep to their experi- 
ments; and Lashley by his estimable research upon the 
neural mechanisms of animals. 

Yet to the non-academic world which takes its psy- 
chology seriously none of these professors seems quite 
the mental oracle that such American spokesmen of 
psychoanalysis as BriU and Bernard Glueck and 
William A. White do. And this simple fact, that the 
appellation “psychologist” now fits doctors of medi- 
cine even more neatly than it does doctors of philoso- 
phy, constitutes a significant commentary upon psy- 
chology’s more recent development. It means that not 
only the subject’s emphasis but its very intent is 
changing. 

So long as its growth was confined to academic 
laboratories, to lecture halls, and graduate seminaries, 
the purpose of psychology, as well as its subject- 
matter, was fairly imiform. At times it resembled phi- 
losophy closely, at others it seemed more nearly like 
a natural science; but always it dealt primarily with 
normal minds, and its consistent aim was the observa- 
tion, description, and explanation of such minds. 

Today the validity of this definition of psychology 
can be seriously questioned. If it is rigidly held to, 
then it automatically erases from the roster of living 
psychologists the one name which is now written there 
in the blackest and boldest letters — ^the name of Sig- 
mimd Freud. 

The Viramese psychiatrist has bear hailed by his 
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disciples as a philosopher, a scientist, a sociologist, a 
moralist, an artist. He has been derided by his enemies 
as a subtle blasphemer and a theoretical libertine. He 
may be several of these things, or none, or all of them. 
But whatever else he is or might be, Sigmund Freud is 
first and foremost a practicing physician. And it is 
just because he was engaged in the technique of medi- 
cine before, and even while, he aspired to science and 
metaphysics, that he has been able to alter the mean- 
ing of psychology so profoundly; for a practicing 
physician, of necessity, sees the human animal differ- 
ently from a biologist or a philosopher, and, therefore, 
from an academic psychologist. 

A doctor of psychiatry comes in contact with normal 
minds, of course, but professionally he is not con- 
cerned with them. It is with the deranged and sick 
that he must work. He must observe these diseased 
souls, naturally, but if he would earn his fee he must 
do more than examine them. He must always seek to 
cure. 

The theories of Freud — and his friends as well as 
his foes would do well always to remember this — are 
not built from the thoughtftil observations of mature 
and intelligent graduate students, as the h5q)Otheses of 
academic psychology are. The theories of Freud and 
of all his followers are founded upon the case histories 
of neurotic patients, of sick minds and deranged emo- 
tions. And these theories, unlike those which have 
sprung from laboratory research, do not merely sys- 
tematize their data. In the simplest item of psycho- 
analysis there is always a suggestion of therapeutic 
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treatment. Its ultimate test is not whether it sum- 
marizes its facts correctly, but whether it is effective 
as a cure. Freudianism may form the basis of a new 
and true philosophy, it may in time be judged a 
science. But whatever else psychoanalysis is or chances 
to become, it will still remain a panacea. 

It is the conviction of modem psychologists that 
they can cure sick souls, and improve well ones, that 
makes them seem such magical persons to their fellows. 
Facts are dull things and laboriously come by, and 
those about the mind are hardly more ^amorous than 
those which concern matter. But since it first dreamed 
of a philosopher’s stone, humanity has paid unceasing 
and blind homage to him who promises to relieve it at 
one stroke of both its ills and its mysteries. And always 
the most recent panacea has seemed the only ri^t one. 
It is therefore not surprising to see sudi age-old quacks 
as graphologists and palmists, astrolo^ts and numer- 
ologists trying to recapture some of their vanished 
glory by solemnly describing themsdves as psycholo- 
gists. In this way the mere witchery of the word “psy- 
chology” is directly though unwittingly responsible for 
the twentieth century harboring superstitions at which 
the nineteenth was learning to laugh. 




CHAPTER IX 


MENTAL TESTS 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


An event which heightened America’s interest in 
jTx. mental abnormalities, and eventually aided in 
the spread of Freud’s ideas, was the publication in 
1908 of a remarkable autobiography, A Mfnd That 
Found Itself. Its author was Clifford Beers, a young 
man who for three years had been violently insane. 
In it he described his delusions, his manias, and the 
horrors of his life in the various institutions where he 
had berai incarcerated. But this book was more than 
an introspective story of one man’s personal experi- 
ences. It was also an impassioned plea for the better- 
ment of the existence of all similar unfortunates. So 
ardent was Beers’s desire to make the life of insane 
patients more tolerable that he had soon imbued many 
influential persons — doctors, educators, philanthropists 
— ^with his own enthusiasm. With their help he was 
enabled in 1909 to establish a National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 

There is really no inherent reason why mwital hy- 
giene and psychoanalysis should be synonymous, or 
even intimatdy related. Beers, himself, seems never to 
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have been influenced by Freud at all. To one who has 
experienced at first hand the terrors induced by 
strait-jackets, solitary confinement, starvation, and 
brutal floggings, the discomforts caused by suppressed 
desires and libidinous complexes must seem small 
things indeed. But the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene had a broader aim than the mere “ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the insane,” as Beers had first 
intended. Largely on the advice of Adolph Meyer, its 
objective included not only the treatment of mental 
disease but its early detection and possible prevention. 
And since the alienists who were liberal enough to 
undertake the radical departure in preventive medicine 
were the very same alienists who were then so enthusi- 
astic about the recent disclosures of Sigmund Freud, 
it is only natural that the growth of mental hygiene 
and the development of psychoanalysis should be very 
nearly identical. 

During the first few years of its existence there was 
too much urgent, laborious, and objective work to be 
carried on in state institutions for the National Com- 
mittee to give much thought to its broader program. 
But when America entered the World War several hun- 
dred psychiatrists offered their services to the Surgeon 
General’s Office. As they examined thousands of 
drafted men to determine their mental status, the 
scope of mental hygiene expanded widely. 

By the time the mental hygienists had become accus- 
tomed to their military duties, thqr discovered that 
another group of psychic students were also arrayed 
in khaki. The American Psychological Association had 
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officially gone to war. The one hundred and twenty- 
five academic psychologists who had left their labora- 
tories for the Surgeon General’s staff had not, however, 
become majors, captains, and lieutenants for the pur- 
pose of finding the maniacs among the soldiers, but, 
rather, for detecting the half-wits. They were equipped 
with mental tests with which to measure the military’s 
intelligence. 

In the twenty-seven years since Cattell had given 
his psychological examinations to the students at Penn- 
sylvania, and the twenty-four since Jastrow had 
demonstrated them at Chicago’s Fair, mental tests had 
led a vicissitudinous existence. In the ’90s they were 
in great official favor with the American Psychological 
Association and almost every year distinguished com- 
mittees were appointed to review their progress. But 
their development was sluggish and interest in them 
died down abruptly when a thorou^ check-up proved 
that proficiency in sense discrimination and rote mem- 
ory had small relation to scholastic ability — ^the faculty 
which the tests had been designed to estimate. Enthusi- 
asm for mental measuring flared up anew, however, 
when America discovered the work of Alfred Binet 
among the school children of Paris. 

Binet had begun his epochal research in 1895, and 
rather modestly. At that time all he wanted was a 
sure way of distinguishing bri^t pupils from stupid 
ones. He considered their teachers’ judgment in the 
matter unreliable and sought an objective substitute 
for it. His first tests resembled those in use in America 
and their results were equally discouraging. In 1905 
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however, he and his colleague, T. Simon, cast aside 
their earlier examinations and set out to estimate what 
they called “general intelligence.” They did not define 
this capacity very precisely, but they collected a series 
of simple tasks which they claimed would measure it. 
The problems varied in difficulty and, according to the 
ease with which children of different ages could per- 
form them, were considered tests of certain psychologi- 
cal years. Eventually they were grouped into a scale, 
which enabled Binet and Simon to designate the “men- 
tal age” of every child they tested. 

That this scale was far from satisfactory to its in- 
ventors is shown by the fact that twice within six 
years they changed it radically. They made tibeir final 
revision in 19 ii, and Binet died before he could de- 
termine its value for French schools, but not before his 
earlier scales had been enthusiastically received and 
diligently applied in America. By 1910, Dr. H. H. 
Goddard had classified the four hmdred inmates of 
the Training School for Feeble Minded Children at 
Vineland, N. J., according to the Binet-Simon tests, and 
their American success was assured. 

In 1916, Professor Lewis Terman, after working on 
it for six years, produced the mental yardstick of the 
ages: The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. 
It was a twelve-page booklet containing examinations 
for most of the years from three to that whidi Terman 
designated as “superior adult.” Its tests were so in- 
tricatdy standardized that every one of them repre- 
sented a definite number of mental months, so that a 
child’s psychic develc^ment could be gauged almost 
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to the minute. Even more than that, Terman provided 
instructions for computing the youngster’s “Intelligence 
Quotient.” This is done by dividing his “mental age,” 
as indicated by his examination, by his chronological 
age reckoned by the calendar, thus providing him with 
a single numerical rating which shows just exactly 
how smart or stupid he is. 

The normal Intelligence Quotient, or I. Q., into which 
it has been conventionally abbreviated, ranges from 90 
to no. I. Q.S above the average soar through “superior 
intelligence,” “very superior iotelligence,” to “near 
genius,” and “genius,” itself. Those below 90 fall 
throu^ “dullness,” “border-line deficiency,” to “defi- 
nite feeble-mindedness.” 

Some of the tasks which the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Tests requires of its various “mental 
ages” are these: 

The average three-year-old is able to: 

Point to at least three “parts of the body”: its 
nose, its eyes, its mouth, or its hair. 

Give the correct names of these three familiar ob- 
jects when they are shown to him: a key, a penny 
a closed knife, a watch, a pencil. 

Repeat correctly one of these series of digits 
6-4-1; 3-5-2; 8-3-7. 

Give his sex, that is, answer rightly to the ques 
tion, “Are you a little boy or a little girl?” 

Know his last name. 

Reproduce one of these sentences: 
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“I have a little dog.” 

“The dog runs after the cat.” 

“In summer the sun is hot.” 

As the tests get progressively harder as they pass 
from year to year, we find the six-year-old asked to: 

“Show me your right hand, your left ear, your 
right eye.” 

Name three of these coins when he sees them: 
a nickel, a permy, a quarter, a dime. 

Count thirteen pennies that are shown to him. 
Give an intelligent answer to two of these 
questions: 

“What is the thing to do if it is raining when 
you start to school?” 

“What is the thing to do if you find that your 
house is on fire?” 

“What is the thing to do if you are going some 
place and miss your car?” 

Tell whether it is morning or afternoon. 

Repeat correctly any one of these quotations: 
“We are having a fine time. We found a little 
mouse in the trap.” 

“Walter had a fine time on his vacation. He 
went fishing every day.” 

“We will go out for a long walk. Please ^ve 
me my pretty straw hat.” 

A seven-year-old should have among his accom- 
plishments: 
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The tsong of a bow knot. 

The ability to copy a diamond with a pencil. 

A knowledge of the days of the week. 

The capacity for repeating five digits in order 
and three digits backwards. 

A youngster of nine years should know among other 
things: 

The date on which he is being tested. 

Three words which rhyme with two of these: 
day, mill, spring. 

Among the six tests of ten-year-old intelligence are 
these: 

Giving the right answer to two of these questions: 
“What ought you to say when someone asks 
you your opinion about a person you don’t 
know very well?” 

“What ought you to do before undertaking 
(beginning) something very important?” 
“Why should we judge a person more by his 
actions that by his word?” 

Finding the absurdities in any four of these little 
tales, 

“A man said: ‘I know a road from my house to 
the dty which is down hill all the way to the 
city and down hill all the way back home.” 
“An engineer said that the more cars he had on 
his train the fastei he could go.” 
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“Yesterday the police found the body of a girl 
cut into 1 8 pieces. They believe that she killed 
herself.” 

“There was a railroad accident yesterday, but 
it was not serious. Only 48 people were killed.” 
“A bicycle rider, being thrown from his bicycle 
by an accident, struck his head against a stone 
and was instantly killed. They picked him up 
and carried him to the hospital, and they, do 
not think he will get well.” 

One of the six tests for fourteen years of brightness 
requires an intelligent answer to two of these 
questions: 

“A man who was walking in the woods near a 
city stopped suddenly, very much fri^tened, 
and then ran to the nearest policeman, saying 
that he had just seen hanging from the limb of 
a tree a — a what?” 

“My neighbor has been having queer visitors. 
First a doctor came to his house, then a lawyer, 
then a minister (preacher or priest). What do 
you think happened there?” 

“An Indian who had come to town for the first 
time in his life saw a white man riding along 
the street. As the white man rode by the Indian 
said, ‘The white man is lazy: Ae wdks sitting 
down! What was the white man riding on that 
caused the Indian to say he Valks sitting 
down’?” 
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If you are an adult (that is over sixteen years old) 
and your intelligence is average, a few of the things 
you should be able to do are: 

Repeat one of these series of six digit;s back- 
wards: 

4-7-1-9-S-2; s-8-3-2-9-4; 7-S-2, -6-3-8. 

Explain the difference between three of the follow- 
ing pairs of abstract words: 

Evolution and revolution 
Poverty and misery 
Character and reputation 

If your intelligence is of the caliber of the “superior 
adult” you can do many things, one of which is 
solving this “ingenuity test”: 

“A mother sent her boy to the river to get seven 
pints of water. She gave him a 3-pint vessel and 
a s-pint vessel. Show me how the boy can 
measure out exactly 7 pints without guessing 
at the amount. Begin by filling the s-pint 
vessel.” 

Barely a year after the Terman revision was pub- 
lished the United States went to war. The psychologists 
saw in the sittiation a glorious opportunity to apply 
their tests not to recalcitrant school children, humored 
by unscientific parents, but to millions of grown men 
being disciplined to order. The very month in which 
hostilities were dedared the American Psychological 
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Association, which then had as its president Dr. Robert 
Yerkes, an ardent tester and a recent Binet-Simon 
reviser, “appointed numerous committees to study the 

situation and prepare for action It was believed by 

psychologists assembled.in council,” according to Dr. 
Yerkes’s own report, that they “should be able in the 
military emergency to render invaluable assistance to 
medical officers by supplying reliable measures of in- 
telligence.” As a result of this belief many a prominent 
professor soon had the privilege of writing after his 
Ph.D. and LL.D., Major, Surgeon General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

But the committee which met at Vineland for the 
purpose of supplying the reliable measures of intel- 
ligence was immediately confronted by a serious prob- 
lem in simple mathematics. All the Binet tests had to 
be given to one subject at a time, and a thorough 
examination consumed about two hours. The Army 
recruits were expected to run into millions, yet it was 
then doubtful if even a hundred psychologists could 
be spared from their teaching jobs for the patriotic 
purpose of measuring their intelligence. Elementary 
arithmetic indicated that if every recruit must pass a 
psychological examination before being assigned to his 
military duties, the Germans might be in Paris, and 
well on their way to Washir^on, before a regiment 
could be organized. The problem was quickly solved, 
however, by the discovery that a studwit of Terman’s, 
Arthur Sinton Otis, had, during the preceding year, 
assembled a series of tests which cotild be ^ven simul- 
taneously to great masses of subjects. 
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With the Otis “batteries” (by then the very termi- 
nology of mental measuring had become militaristic) 
as a model, the psychological personnel went into 
action. Soon they had produced two “group tests”; the 
Army Alpha for those who could read and write, and 
the Army Beta for illiterates; and conscientiously ap- 
plied them to 1,726,966 incipient soldiers. 

The Army Alpha, of which some thirty adaptations 
have subsequently been made, is, like Terman’s test, 
in the form of a booklet. But while with the individual 
examinations the tester keeps the booklet in his own 
hands and writes down in its appropriate blanks the 
testee’s answers to its queries, in group testing the 
subject is given his own pamphlet and told to follow 
the directions printed in it. In a sense, then, he really 
tests himself, his examiner merely checking up on his 
replies and scoring them. The problems of the group 
tests are explicit and rather simple, as these samples 
from them prove: 

Information Test: 

Underline the correct word: 

Euchre is played with dice, rackets, cards, pins. 
The Delco System is used in plumbing, filing, 
ignition, cataloguing. 

Coral is found in trees, reefs, molluscs, mines. 
John Wesley was famous in literature, science, 
war, religion. 

Directions Test: 

Cross out the “g” in tiger. 

Put a dot below this line 
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If Decoration Day comes in winter write the 
word “No.” If not, write the word “Yes.” 
Write the letter which follows the letter which 
comes next after C in the alphabet. 

Disarranged Sentences Test: 

Underline “true” or “false” according to the 
meaning of the disarranged sentence: 
will live bird no forever true . . . false 

alwa}^ sleeplessness clear causes a conscience 
true . . . false 

Because of the rapidity with which they could apply 
their group tests and the ingenuity with which they 
could analyze them, the mental measurers emerged 
from the war with a slighf edge on the mental hygien- 
ists. It is true that there were more psychiatrists in 
the army than professors, that they held relatively 
higher ranks, and that they had effected the discharge 
of more soldiers for lunacy than the psychologists had 
done for imbecility. But the testers got the publicity. 
Being highly versed in the art of statistics they were 
able to cast the results of their measuring into tre- 
mendously impressive charts and graphs and tables, 
and to make them prove astonishing things about the 
mind of America. 

A final reckoning of the test scores showed that the 
average mentality of all the drafted men equalled 
that of a child exactly thirteen years and one month 
of age. This fact received wide publicity and various 
interpretations. It was g«ierally accepted as proving 
the common soldier abnormally stupid. But the testers 
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themselves found a different significance in it. They 
thought it indicated that psychic maturity was reached 
by thirteen years. Intellectually, then, a lad just past 
twelve should be the peer of his father and grand- 
father. This interpretation required a revamping of all 
the older classifications of feeble-mindedness. 

Hitherto the mental age of a moron had been 
thought to range between nine and twelve years. If 
this were really true, then according to the mental 
tests forty per cent of the drafted men were morons, 
.They were all allowed to qualify as normal, however, 
by the simple expedient of reducing the moron’s mental 
age to from eight to ten years. And imbecility and 
idiocy were forced to take a proportionate step down- 
ward. 

, A far simpler explanation of the thirteen-year- 
maturity-level would seem to be that something was 
wrong with the tests, themselves, and radically wrong. 
There is as yet no convincing evidence from other 
sources, either psychological or biological, that psychic 
development must stop short at thirteen years. It 
would appear just to be getting well started at 
adolescence. 

The mental testers, however, were not done with 
their computations when they had decided upon the 
mental age of the average adult. They next estimated 
the relative brilliance of the different divisions of the 
army. They discovered, curiously enough, that except 
for dentists and veterinarians, doctors were the stupid- 
est soldiers wearing uniforms. The medical corps had 
an average I.Q. of 77, which was lower than that of 
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the quartermaster corps and far beneath the sanitary 
corps. Whatever the significance of this may be, it 
is interesting to remember that, though relatively few 
in number compared to surgeons and stretcher-bearers, 
the mental testers as well as the mental hygienists were 
all members of the Surgeon General’s staff. 

It was some time after the Armistice before all these 
psychic estimates were complete. And while they were 
stiU industriously computing their averages, and the 
newspapers printing them, the mental measurers saw 
visions of an everlasting happy orgy of testing stretch- 
ing out before them in the future. As late as 1923, 
Professor Rudolph Pintner felt confident that before 
long they would be estimating the mean I. Q.s of such 
typical personages as these: “The Voter; the Applicant 
for a Marriage License; the Candidate for Public Of- 
fice; the Civil Servant.” 

But such predictions have not yet begun to come 
true. Glory had really been stripped from the testers 
when they hung up their uniforms. Since the war, 
mental tests are given, as they were before it, to de- 
fectives and delinquents. They have been adopted by 
some industries as an aid to selecting employees. But 
their only really noticeable espansion has been in the 
educational institutions where their inventors were 
teaching before they heard the call to military service. 


If mental testing in America reached its zenith dur- 
ing the World War, it was not imtil after the Armistice 
that mental hygiene really came into its own. So Icng 
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as its surveys and researches had been confined to 
state institutions, the National Committee had small 
diance of demonstrating its passionate belief that “the 
mental hygiene movement is of vital concern to every- 
body” But with statistics to prove that thousands of 
apparently normal soldiers were in desperate need of 
psychiatric treatment, the mental hygienists were quite 
ready to assert that their advice would be helpful in 
“the practical management of mental problems in all 
relations of life.” At present they are steadily putting 
this conviction into practice. 

Besides the National Committee, there are now men- 
tal hygiene societies in the majority of the United 
States, in most of the countries of Europe, in South 
America and South Africa, in Canada, Australia, and 
Cuba. And the current sponsors of this psydiiatric 
approach to human living are not only liberal phi- 
lanthropists and professional psychiatrists, but college 
professors and kindergarten teachers, Catholic priests 
and Protestant ministers, social workers and poli- 
ticians, lawyers and business men. And as mental 
hygiene elands geographically and professionally, 
the categories of mental maladies with which it deals 
increase proportionately. 

In the summer of 1924, at the trial of Richard Loeb 
and Nathan Leopold, Jr., for the murder of Bobbie 
Franks, the mental hygienists had a dramatic oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating to every American who could 
read his newspaper that insanity was not a positive, 
doable state, such as the law had always assumed 
it to be, but a mental enigma about whose conditions 
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even the most famous of alienists could not agree. 

Criminal trials seem always to have held a special 
fascination for students of psychic vagaries. Minister- 
berg’s On the Witness Stand was even more popular 
some twenty years ago than Prince’s The Dissociation 
of a Personality. But that treatise, like the various lie- 
detecting tests it has inspired, has never perceptibly 
modified legal procedure. Rather, it has remained a 
shrewd commentary upon that procedure, an esposi- 
tion of the mental fallacies inherent in all the solemnly 
sworn-to testimonies upon which culprits are freed 
or fined or imprisoned or sentenced to be killed by 
juries of their peers. So the attitude of academic psy- 
chology toward the law has always been that of a 
realistic critic, a skeptical outsider. 

Psychiatry’s relation to jurisprudence, especially to 
trials as serious as those for murder, has been more 
intimate, and necessarily so. One of the most important 
points to be decided about a capital crime is whether 
the person accused of co mm itting it was sane enough 
and intelligent enough to understand the enormity of 
his act. And who could settle this delicate qu^tion bet- 
ter than an alienist, who must know how to detect 
abnormalities before he sets about to cure them? It 
has accordingly been many years since the presence 
of a competent alienist before the bar has seemed at 
all imusual. The trial of Leopold and Loeb, however, 
was the first in whidi the arguments of psychiatrists 
received as mudi publicity as those of lawyers. 

In that famous case the State of Illinois employed 
five reputable and esteemed Chicago physicians. Dr. 
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H. Douglass Singer, Dr. Hugh T. Patrick, Dr, Archi- 
bald Church, Dr. Rollin T. Woodyatt, Dr. William O. 
Ijrohn, to examine its two prisoners and report upon 
their sanity. All agreed that, while the two young 
murderers mi^t not be exactly average youths, they 
both knew just what they were doing when they lured 
the school boy into their automobile and carried him 
to the lonely spot where a pair of incriminating spec- 
tacles was subsequently found. According to this testi- 
mony, both Leopold and Loeb were legally sane. 

But the question of their sanity was not thus easily 
disposed of. The attorneys for the defence had already 
produced five different psychiatrists, equally reputable 
and still more famous, Dr. William A, White, Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, Dr. H. S. Hulbert, Dr. Karl M. 
Bowman, Dr. William A. Healy. They had all ex- 
amined and diagnosed the prisoners, and it was upon 
their joint testimony that Clarence Darrow based his 
impassioned plea for the dismissal of his clients. Hul- 
bert declared that the internal secretions of both Leo- 
pold and Loeb were awry. Glueck attributed to Loeb 
a “split personality,” to Leopold a “paranoid psy- 
chosis,” and to both of them a “king and slave phan- 
tasy.” Healy maintained that the Franks child’s death 
was “the result of diseased motivation,” while White 
solemnly swore that the twenty-year-old Loeb was 
“stiU a little child talking to his Teddy bear.” All five 
alienists for the defence concurred in the opinion that 
both Leopold and Loeb were too abnormal to be hdd 
resonsible for their crime, that they were, therefore, 
legally insane. 
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This medico-legal battle at Chicago seems to have 
set a precedent for all subsequent psychiatric testi- 
mony. In no other trial have the testifjdng alienists re- 
ceived the same great publicity, but in all of them their 
testimony has been similar. Those employed by the 
prosecution have foxmd its prisoners to be of sound 
mind; those employed by the defence have found them 
mentally deranged. 

Newspaper readers, of course, relish a sin^e, dra- 
matic murder, of which they can read every sordid 
detail and imderstand each human motive, even more 
than they do the murder of hundreds of thousands by 
poison gas and machine guns, the reasons for which 
even the statesmen who instigated it cannot make in- 
telligible. Thus, the American public has become better 
acquainted with the testimony of mental hygienists in 
its courtrooms than with mental testers in its military 
camps. And about this expert legal procedure the 
American public has become decidedly skeptical. 

The language of law is, of course, so notoriously 
complex, and so filled with stilted phrases and obsolete 
words, that it is almost incomprehensible to most of us. 
But about insanity legal terminology is very nearly 
concise. It holds a man sane if at the time he commits 
his crime he is sufficiently in possession of his faculties 
to know the difference between right and wrong. Given 
that definition of sanity, almost any man thinks that 
he could decide upon the mental status of almost any 
other man. Therefore, most men find it hard to under- 
stand why the psychiatric authorities find the task so 
difficult. Especially do they wondar why the testimony 
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of an alienist is always favorable to the lawyer who 
employs him. 

The mental hygienists, however, do not share the 
public’s skepticism about the disagreement of their 
fellow members when they are called into court. In 
the very disparity of their testimonies they see a rea- 
son why the disposition of convicted criminals, in- 
dicted criminals, potential criminals, and even of those 
persons suspected of misdemeanors, should be taken 
from under the control of lawyers and judges and 
juries, and turned over to comirdttees of psychiatrists. 
These views are held not only by the mental hygienists 
who are themselves practicing alienists, but by such 
distinguished members of allied professions as Pro- 
fessor S. Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law School 
and Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. 

If the line between normality and abnormality, 
sanity and insanity, is so finely drawn that even those 
who are best equipped to detect it cannot agree upon 
its exact location, assuredly, then, say the mental hy- 
gienists, there is no real demarcation at all. Conse- 
quently, all offenders against the laws of the country, 
even, perhaps, those of us who are somewhat disre- 
spectful towards Mr. Volstead’s legal masterpiece, 
must bdong to that large and anomalous mental 
category whidx includes all of the “maladjusted per- 
sonalities.” Society for its own good should, accord- 
ingly, cease its attempts to put its A1 Capones, its Jack 
Diamonds, its Gerald Chapmans behind iron bars or 
into dectric chairs. Instead, it should recommend them 
to the proper psychic clinic or mental hospital, where 
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a selected group of alienists could uncover their com- 
plexes, phantasies, and paronoidal tendencies, and pre- 
scribe the fitting treatment. 

But mental hygiene is not concerned entirely, at 
present not even primarily, with mental maladies seri- 
ous enough to be diagnosed as le^l insanity. Accord- 
ing to its devotees it “needs to be introduced into every 
home.” In case you consider your own home normal 
enough to survive for a while without the benefits of 
psychiatric betterment, just glance at a few of the 
phenomena which Dr. C. MacFie Campbell, Professor 
of Psychiatry at Harvard, can describe as “mental 
disorders”: 


Headaches, 

Backaches, 

Unsociability, 

Marital incompatibility. 

Sleeplessness, 

Suspicions, 

Misinterpretation, 

Stealing, 

Distrust, 

Alcoholism, 

Aggressive social attitude. 

Discontent with one’s environment. 

The feeling of fatigue. 

If you admit that all of “these familiar reactions” 
may be true mental disorders, approadiing more or less 
closely to real insanity; if jmu agree that modem 
{^chiatry can and should cure them, then you can 
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raise no logical argument against mental hygiene’s 
complacent statement that it is of vital importance to 
everybody. 

It is already busily demonstrating its importance to 
education, to religion, to business, and to all domestic 
relations. In the realm of pedagogy only the more ad- 
vanced of the progressive schools, such as the Walden 
and the Lincoln School of Teachers College, have ac- 
cepted mental hygiene unconditionally; but such 
widely different institutions of learning as the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Tom Tit Nursery 
School in Brooklyn are learning the advantages of the 
“psychiatric approach to education.” 

Tbe psychiatric approach to religion is also making 
advances. Though to many pious souls the very name 
of Sigmund Freud is anathema, the more astute among 
churchmen, both Catholic and Protestent, are begin- 
ning to divine that intimate relation between erotism 
and religion, which Stanley Hall first noted a full half- 
century ago. 

In 1928, the Mental Hygiene Quarterly printed a 
long article by the Reverend Pryor McN. Grant, 
Padre of Toe H, New York City, on the “Religious 
Values of Mental Hygiene.” Because mental hygiene 
concerns itself so largely with “the libidinal drive or 
love life,” he explained, it and religion, “face in exactly 
the same direction. They are, indeed, aspects of one 
thing , and the logic and practice of each lead toward 
the same goal.” But as the Padre continued to speak 
of the libidinal drive in highly spiritual terms, the men- 
tal hygiaiists, themselves, were perhaps a little baffied 
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by his meaning. But a few months later Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, the intellectual giant of the mod- 
ernists, described to the National Committee just how 
the Freudian technique could be successfully invoked 
to cure lack of faith: 

“A woman came into my office sometime ago saying 
she had lost her faith in God. I said, ‘All right, go on 
and tell me about it.’ She talked for about three min- 
utes on how her theology had gone all to pieces. I said, 
‘Tell me that love story of yoms.’ She said, ‘What?’ I 
said, ‘Tell me your love story. Of course I may be 
wrong. It may be you have lost your mother, but I am 
betting it is a love story.’ She said, ‘What do you 
mean?’ I said, ‘What do you take me for? A fool? Do 
you think that you can talk as you have about lost 
faith in God without revealing that emotionally you 
are all messed up? Now you have had a love affair.’ 
She said, ‘All right, I will tell you.’ ” 

In applying their technique to the practical affairs 
of commerce, the mental hygienists claim to be perfect- 
ing an entirely “new art” which they describe as “In- 
dustrial Psychiatry.” No less a personage than Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher is credited with the coinage of the 
term. But he merely suggested industrial psychiatry as 
a possible antidote for the Red M^ce of 1920. It was 
Dr. E. E. Southard, then conducting research for the 
Engineering Foundation of New York, who &st 
prophesied to ranployment managers that “psychiatric 
procedure” woxdd some day solve all their difficulties. 
And as psychiatrist to Macy’s dq)artmait store, Dr. 
V. V. Anderson, past medical director of the Natitmal 
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Committee for Mental Hygiene, is valiantly endeavor- 
ing to make this rosy dream come true. 

American psychology has never, of course, been 
wholly indifferent to the proper conduct of practical 
affairs. Among Wundt’s own pupils, only Titchener 
contended that science is, and must be, essentially im- 
practical. As early as 1896, Cattell had decided that 
“science for the sake of science” was “in danger of 
dilettantism.” By 1912, Miinsterberg had discovered 
that “the glorious advance of the natural sciences be- 
came at the same time a triumphal march of tech- 
nique,” and had proposed that psychology join the 
technical parade. Yet when these earlier psydiologists, 
drilled as they had been in the realism of the labora- 
tory, turned to practical problems, they still looked at 
them with the objective, fact-searching eyes of the 
man of science, not with the rapt gaze of the mental 
healer. Cattell’s first mental tests were designed to dis<- 
tinguish slow readers from rapid readers, sluggish re- 
actors from those who were prompt, and poor memor- 
izers from good ones. They offered no general panacea 
for making the slow quick or the dull bright. Again, 
when Miinsterberg danonstrated to business the boons 
to be derived from his science of psychotechnics, he 
did so through experiments which, so he said, would 
pick accurate phone girls, careful motormen, and sea 
captains who were emotionally stable. Psychology, he 
concluded from such research, could increase the ef- 
ficiency of industry by eliminating from it those unfit 
to mgage in it. 

Applied psychologists, except when they have in turn 
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been influenced by psychiatrists, have stubbornly stuck 
to these objective standards. Hollingworth and Pof- 
fenberger assert that it was “the exigencies of the 
World War,” which drew applied psychology “into 
service on a national scale,” and proved it to be “a 
dignified, productive and vigorous activity.” Yet for 
what specific purpose were the army tests, to which 
they refer, devised? For the detection of drafted men 
too stupid even for cannon-fodder. And the application 
of these military examinations to the problems of civil 
life is supposed to serve the same eliminative function, 
that of weeding out stupid scholars from the colleges 
and inefficient employees from business. 

Dr. Anderson, speaking for himsdf and his com- 
rades in mental hygiene, expresses both scorn and pity 
for the “employment people who expect a simple intel- 
ligMice test to select good employees for them, as 
thou^ the matter of cleverness or smartness was the 
principal determining factor in work success.” There 
are, he believes, “issues far more complex than the 
mere possession of abilities to perform the task re- 
quired, — tissues that are only understood through a 
well rounded, thoroughgoing clinical study.” 

And that is precisely the kind of study that Dr. An- 
derson, assisted by several fdlow psychiatrists and a 
number of “psychiatrically trained social workers,” is 
inflicting upon the thousands of persons now working 
for, or hoping to work for, Macy’s, persons whom he 
consistently describes as “patients.” Eadi prospective 
ranployee must submit to the “art and science of the 
psychiatric interview.” And every retained employee, 
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no matter the length of his successful service, must 
suffer a “persistent inquiry” into his “home life, inter- 
ests, habits, amusements, recreations,” and similar pri-’ 
vate affairs which, until the advent of industrial psy- 
diiatry, were considered nobody’s business but his own. 

Even as they aid the various professions, the mental 
hygiraiists are not indifferent to questions of general 
conduct. And if one would realize how far mental 
hygiene has progressed from its first simple surveys 
among the insane, the defective, and the delinquent, 
one should study the recent research of Dr. G. V. 
Hamilton. Not amid the barren discomforts of Sing 
Sing, New Bedford, or Matteawan, but in' the sumptu- 
ous elegance of a Park Avenue office, this famous in- 
vestigation was staged. Not the strait-jacketed in- 
sane, but the fashionable fringe of New York’s literati 
were its subjects. From a picked group of one hundred 
couples, and from one in which the wives far out- 
stripped the husbands in the number of their extra- 
marital love affairs. Dr. H amil ton was enabled to dis- 
cover and present to the world the answer to What Is 
Wrong with Marriage? 
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CHAPTER X 


THE BEHAVIORISM OF 
JOHN B. WATSON 


A S CURIOSITY aEbut the unconscious mind 
began to supplant preoccupation with the con- 
scious; as psychiatrists began to usurp 'the authority 
of academicians; as dinics vied with laboratories in 
supplying the raw data of human nature, the whole 
tenor of American psychology changed. Of all the more 
indirect and less predictable r^ults of the great Freud- 
ian emancipation, none was more remarkable than the 
change which came over the professional personality 
of Dr. John Broadus Watson. 

The first behaviorist has never, of course, let him- 
self be psychoanalyzed; nor has he, even for a mo- 
ment, subscribed to the subliminal doctrine of Vienna. 
“The scientific level of Freud’s concept of the uncon- 
scious is,” in Watson’s opinion, “exactly chi a par with 
the miracles of Jesus.” And should anyone by mis- 
chance construe this comparison as a complimaat, he 
adds with explicit blimtness that the psychopatholo- 
^t just “doesn’t know what he is talking about,” Yet 
for all their ignorance, the psychiatrists have sawed 
the behaviorist wdL Thar practical success, if not 
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their theoretical beliefs, freed him of the last vestiges 
of the inhibition which had curbed his academic years 
and which he once described as “the habit of assuming 
a repressed attitude when talking of his work before 
orthodox psychologists.” When this impediment was 
finally effaced, there emerged in New York City a 
triumphant new behaviorism with lofty ambitions 
wholly unsuspected in the laboratory science which 
Watson had once proposed in Baltimore. The debt this 
latest bdiavioristic doctrine owes to Sigmund Freud, 
its author, himself, has indicated, 

“A few years ago in psychology,” wrote Watson in 
1928, “we heard only of Freud and his method, psy- 
choanal3^is. With this method his loyal subjects as- 
sured us they could solve all psychological problems. 
Today when every shop girl will tdl you of her dreams 
and complexes, psychoanalysis is no longer a topic of 
interest in drawing-room conversations, not because 
anyone is particularly shocked by the discussion but 
rather becaxise its novelty has gone. 

“So it is with all new movements in scientific fidds. 
There was possibly too little science — real science — 
in Freud’s psychology, and hence it held its news value 
for only a relatively brief span of years. 

“At this moment there is a new psychological 
claimant for public interest. During the past ten years 
it has been threshed out in university circles; now the 
newspapers are b^inning to feed it to the masses, but 
still in broken doses. 

“This contestant is behaviorism.” 

Watson does well to mention Freud as he c^ers be- 
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haviorism to the masses, for until psychoanalj^sis cap- 
tured the popular imagination, there was no public 
interest in psychology. Watson’s first auditors were, of 
necessity, orthodox psychologists, and the behaviorism 
which was threshed out in university circles differed 
essentially from that which now feeds the masses. 

Watson has been — ^not excepting even Stanley Hall 
— ^the most conspicuous revolte in the whole course 
of American psychology. In 1912, however, when his 
radical views were first e^qpressed, he had no comment 
to make upon prosperous psychiatrists, discussed in 
drawing-rooms and read by shop girls. If he even knew 
of Freud at that time, he apparently had not yet per- 
ceived in him a formidable rival, for he maitions him 
nowhere in his earlier manifestoes. The psychologists 
from whom he first revolted and to whom he flung his 
challenge, that imless they made their subject more 
exact he would foxmd a wholly separate and indq)end- 
ent science, were those same introspectionists whom 
Hall, ten years earlier, had accused of fostering “a 
bankrupt psycholc^ without a soul.” They were the 
psychologists of the colleges, still teaching the views 
of mind which had been handed down frmn Wundt 
through Titchener and Munsta:b«:g, and tempered 
with a little of the wisdom of practical living by James 
and Angell and Dewey. If, when they did not ^JCcept 
his challenge as readily as he had lumped and were not 
as cordial to his overtures as he expected, Watscm 
turned upon them and accused them of knowing 
nothing about the ccmsdousness they claimed to study 
and of being little more than theologians in di^uise, 
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these acadei33idans had only themselves to thank. The 
earliest version of behaviorism was, after all, but the 
logical result of their precepts and examples — ^rather, 
of the discrepancy between their precepts and their 
examples. 

For more than twenty years the orthodox introspec- 
tionists had written and had taught their pupils: ex- 
periment, e:q)eriment, experiment, and trust nothing 
but the results of experiment, stick to the business of 
gathering facts, and leave their explanation to the 
biologists and, their interpretation to the philosophers; 
concentrate upon the simpler problems, and the 
broader, subtler, deeper questions will eventually an- 
swer themselves. For over twenty years they had 
tau^t this, and after they had reviewed and sum- 
marized and epitomized all the data of their laborator- 
ies, explained them by charts and graphs, and illus- 
trated them with complicated apparatus, they had 
turned aside and discussed personality and meaning 
and mental attitude — subjects about which there was 
often a conspicuous lack of objective data. For twenty 
years their followers had listaied to them respectfully, 
had dutifully repeated the necessity of exact results, 
many of them had done a little experimenting of their 
own, and then they, too, had paused and wondered, 
and had speculated about dreams and thoughts and 
desires and talents and emotions and capabilities. And 
the reason was really quite simple. However great may 
be his respect for science in the abstract, a student 
turns to psychology rather than to physics or astron- 
omy or chemistry, because of an incurable curiosity 
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about the human mind and, also, because he has a fair 
share of that uniquely human trait of wishing to pro- 
ject himself imaginatively in the lives of others. Sensa- 
tions and percqitions and all the other abstractions of 
the introspectionist’s laboratory may be admirably 
scientific, but they can never satisfy completely an 
urgent curiosity or the possibilities of the human imag- 
ination. So, despite their protestations and their warn- 
ings, psychologists have always hankered after solving, 
personally, the larger problems. 

Thai one fine day there came to the University of 
Chicago a young man who, if he did not totally lack 
the disconcerting tendencies to imaginative projection, 
at least did not possess it to a dangerous degree. He 
read what his predecessors had written, he heard what 
his colleagues taught, he saw what they were doing. 
The disparity was apparent. 

The older psychologists had done more than preach 
esperimaiting. They had indulged in a bit of prophe- 
sying on the side. Titchener had foreseen the day when 
all the data of psychology could be expressed in terms 
as mathematical as those of a physical equation. James 
had predicted the coming of a psychologist who would 
make his science as exact as modem chonistry. By 
1914, John B. Watson may have believed that the 
predestined day had arrived and that he was to be the 
psychical Lavoisier. 

At that time Watson had not discovered that “real 
science” must always have “news value”; in conse- 
quence, the bdiavicttism which he first expounded was 
mffch more modest than that which he preaches today. 
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It was in the main a summary of all the data of con- 
ventional psychology, both human and animal, which 
could be stated in purely objective terms. In 1914, 
Watson did not declare airily, as has since become his 
custom, “The behaviorist finds no mind in his labora- 
tory, sees it nowhere in his subjects.” He did not then, 
as it now pleases him to say that he did, challenge 
his psychological elders in these words: “You say there 
is such a thing as consciousness, that consciousness 
goes on in you — then prove it.” He did not defy them 
then; he came nearer to asking a favor of them. “If 
you will grant,” he began, “the bdiaviorist the right 
to use consciousness in the same way that other nat- 
ural scientists employ it — ^i. e., without making con- 
sciousness a special object of observation — ^you have 
granted all that our thesis requires.” He did not want 
to deal with consciousness directly, because he felt 
that introspection was a clumsy, inaccurate, and al- 
ways fallible method of solving the problems of mind. 
He set out to prove that there was a better and more 
reliable way of performing the very ^me e:q)eriments 
that the introspectionists were still laboring over. 
After a fashion he did prove it. 

There was, first of all, sensation, which most psy- 
chologists — ^these many years since James had ques- 
tioned its importance — accepted as the basal element 
of mind. In sensation the most careful and minute 
work had been done in the field of vision. Very wdl, 
said Watson, produce your visual experiments, and you 
will find that the behaviorist has already performed 
most of them cm animals with hi^y satisfactory #e- 
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suits. It had been assumed that detailed introspection 
was necessary to such work; but obviously cats and 
dogs could not describe what they were seeing. 

Instead, the behaviorist obtained a record of what 
they were doing. With human subjects, Watson con- 
tinued, there was no problem which could not be at- 
tacked in this same direct manner. An introspectionist 
and a behaviorist might work in identical e:q)eriments 
toward the same result, but where the former’s report, 
dependent on the subject’s thoughts about his own 
mental processes, would be discursive, literary, subject 
to human interpretation and individual prejudice, that 
which recorded only his actions and his spoken words 
would be terse, objective, and subject to the accuracy 
of mathematical treatment. 

In the beginning it was really as simple as that. As 
he did for sensation, Watson declared he could do also 
for image and affection, indeed, for any process which 
the psychologist could bring imder esperimental crm- 
trol — even thought itself. Boldly he concluded: “There 
is no field which an introspective psychology legiti- 
mately can call its own.” His proposed method of at- 
tacking most of the subtle phases of the mind is no 
longer of importance; for the behaviorism of the labo- 
ratory, which began life with such a wholesome lusti- 
ness, did not survive long enough to accomplish many 
of them. Whole still in its robust infancy, it vras de- 
prived of the experimental atmosphere which was «- 
sential to its growth. With three subjects, however, it 
did come to grips in its youthful, vigorous way. Thor 
were instincts, thou^t, and learning. 
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Ever since Darwin had described the characteristics 
which the members of species inherit from their an- 
cestors, it had become almost an academic convention 
that each psychologist should compile his own par- 
ticular roll of instincts. Every list was different, and 
most of them had been arrived at, as their very dis- 
parity proves, not by arduous experimentation but by 
the much pleasanter task of sitting quietly and won- 
dering which seemingly human traits might have been 
received intact from the dim simian past. One man’s 
conjecture was as good as another’s, of course. Wat- 
son’s, however, was considerably better. He had spent 
many months among the noddy and sooty terns of the 
Galapagos Islands, studying at first hand the native 
behavior of those charming creatures. The most re- 
markable thing about this bit of research is that it did 
not prompt its experimenter to flout the list-compiling 
convention. In 1914, Watson was still confident that 
in all vertebrates we should expect to find, and that we 
do find, the following types of instincts: 

I. Methods of locomotion; 2. methods of obtaining 
food; 3. shelter; 4. rest, sleep, play, etc.; 5. sex; 6. 
defence and attack; 7. special forms of instinct, such 
as migration and mimicry; 8. vocalization; 9. unclas- 
sified and non-adaptive but complex and complete acts, 
such as strutting, dancing, elaborate nodding; 10. un- 
classified and non-adaptive, but random and abortive; 
II. individual peculiarities in response, such as bold- 
ness, individual tricks of hands, ambi-dexterity. 

This roster of the complex, inherited traits may 
seem di^tly'prejudiced in favor of the Galapagos tern, 
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but at the time he composed it, Watson did not doubt 
that counterparts of all of than could be found in a 
normal man. 

If the problem of instincts had occupied psycholo- 
gists for decades, that of taught had absorbed them 
for centuries. Early in the twentieth century, however, 
the interest in ideation had flared up especially brightly 
because of a controversy which soon took on the r^e- 
titiousness and the technical obscurity of a never- 
ending legal bout. Its purpose was to determine the 
existential status of “imageless thought.” Professor 
Robert Woodworth was chief spokesman for those 
idealists who contended that thought was altogether 
ephemeral and imanalyzable. He and his associates 
produced reams of evidence which they claimed to be 
unimpeachable and to prove that a man could sit and 
think and that pure, immaterial thought would occupy 
the entire focus of his consciousness. There would be, 
of course, cerebral activity accompanying this think- 
ing element, and there might be, th^ admitted, vague 
images somewhere within the dimmer recesses of the 
thinker’s mind, and even gross sensations in his body; 
but these baser processes were unrelated to the thou^t 
itself. That was imique, invisible, inaudible, intangible, 
and all but indescribable. 

Titdhener and his cohorts were just as pcpitive that 
it was not. They brought forth evidence which had 
been as often verified and which showed that the pur- 
est, loftiest, most abstract thought sprang from a lowly 
ori^; if its essence was not always a palpable sensa- 
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tion, then it was an image which was only its vaguer 
copy. 

This was a dispute which Watson could not avoid; 
but he came into it fighting on his own. He denied the 
pure-thoughts, but he did not tarry in the image-sen- 
sation camp, either. He went Titchener several better 
when he declared flatly that the noblest, highest 
thought was nothing but a gesture or a spoken word. 
The word was often pronounced silraitly, he conceded, 
but always the larynx moved. He even went so far as 
to predict that “if we could find a case where a man 
suddenly lost his lar3mgeal apparatus without any 
serious injury to other bodily mechanisms . . . there 
would be, or ought to be, a serious limitation of this 
man’s thought processes.” 

Thus after several milleimiums of the attempt to 
assign thought to the brain, and after several centuries 
of general acceptance of this location as a fact, Watson 
shifts it once more, not back to the heart as in Aris- 
totle’s theory, nor yet to the whole body impartially, 
as the early theologians woxdd have had it, nor even 
to Descartes’ pineal gland, but to the vocal cords. 

As a topic of psychological interest, learning was 
almost as old as thought. It, too, had had a recent 
renaissance in the exdteniKit occasioned by “puzzle- 
box” experiments. It was in 1898 that Edward Lee 
Thorndike had first put hungry animals into these in- 
geniusly contrived cages and studied their behavior as 
they dashed about trjung to extricate themselves by 
dawing at buttons, yanking at wires, pulling up<m 
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strings, and lifting latches. Their reward for manipu- 
lating the correct gadget in the proper manner was not 
only freedom, but food. And they were confined to 
their boxes until their technique became perfect. Cats 
and dogs were the subjects of TTiomdike’s original 
tests, but other investigators, Watson among them, 
soon adapted his methods to work with other animals. 
Already in pedagogical theory, the hungry cats and 
dogs had been replaced by igiorant bo3^ and girls, and 
the way to possession of tempting food outside the 
cages had become proficiency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic'. 

With Thorndike’s objective reports of his experi- 
ments, Watson had no quarrel. He, too, had found that 
in its first escape an animal was guided only by chance, 
but that subsequently it tended to find the key to its 
release more and more quickly, until at length it ran 
for the right button or latch or string as soon as it 
entered its cage. But Thorndike’s explanation of the 
continued recurrence of the correct responses, he re- 
jected flatly. It was Thorndike’s contention that the 
pleasure accompanying freedom and food “stamped 
in” the proper movements. This argument fitted beau- 
tifully into the theories of educational psychology, 
whose first postulate must be a child’s eagerness to 
learn its lessons. Watson, however, had studied animal 
experimentation in a more realistic school. 

It was at the University of Chicago between 1892 
and 1902 that Jacques Loeb had performed some of 
his most famous investigations upon the tropisms of 
mollusks, sea anmiones, daphnia, and other small 
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beasts of whimsical names. It was there that Watson 
had learned that the most fantastic behavior of such 
simple creatures can be explained by laws as mecha- 
nistic and as subject to control as those which govern 
the more modest movements of plants. Loeb had 
evoked no magic word like conscious pleasure to ac- 
count for the action of lower animals, and Watson 
decided that the explanation of mammalian training 
should be just as objective and exact. So he labeled 
Thorndike’s assumptions, of a dog’s or a cat’s delight 
“stamping in” its correct responses, “fairy tales,” and 
advanced the theory that all learning, whether in the 
lowest animals or the highest, was caused by the meth- 
ematical laws of recency and frequency operating along 
with those of probability. 

These were the high spots of the behaviorism which 
was threshed out in university circles. It was not a new 
system of psychology, for it offered no novel concep- 
tion of mind. It was, rather, a novel technique — ^an 
application of the more rigid physiological methods of 
Loeb to the same problems which had puzzled psychol- 
ogists since the days of Muller and Helmholtz and 
Wundt. It could best be described as James, perhaps 
too sanguinely, had characterized the psychology of 
his day: “the hope of a science.” Even those authori- 
ties, whose pet theories it vaguely threatened with dis- 
aster were enticed by its straightforward daring. The 
year after Watson had made his declaration, the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association recognized him as one 
of ite most distinguished members, dected him its 
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president, and waited eagerly for him to fulfill his 
promises. 

They waited in vain. Ten years later the Watson of 
the laboratory had evolved into an orator preaching, 
none too quietly, the glories of redemption through 
reconditioning. Gone was the young scientist deferen- 
tially trjdng to convince his elders of the worthiness 
of his work. In his place stood the prophet of a new 
gospd. 

It seems almost instinctive to call the current be- 
haviorism a gospel. Louis Berman has labeled it a 
religion and Mortimer Adler has dubbed its author the 
Billy Sunday of psychology. At first these terms ap- 
pear incongruous with Watson’s disparaging attitude 
toward all supernatural beliefs. He is as devastating 
as the most confirmed atheist when he sweeps priests 
and prophets, ministers and medicine men, soothsayers 
and superstitious darkies into the same mental cate>- 
gory. But Watson’s attack on religion differs essentially 
from that of most contemporary agnostics. In the first 
place he does not identify, or even coimect, his skep- 
ticism with intellectual emancipation. He states em- 
fdiatically that he is “not arguing for free an3rthing — 
least of all free speech.” Again, his attack upon miracu- 
lous creeds carries with it no quarrd with evangelism. 
His highest hope for this new science of his is that it 
will make “men and women eager to rearrange their 
own lives” — ^the identical ambition of every evangelist 
who ever pounded a pulpit. He does not eschew Chris- 
tianity because its dogma is imtenable, but because its' 
practical benefits have been so few. He does not look 
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down upon the medicine man mtellectually; he admires 
him. “A good medicine man has the best of every- 
thing.” But he does think that a Bdiaviorist makes a 
fitter medicine man than a Hottentot, a Catholic, or a 
Protestant. He even believes that “among the edu- 
cated” the orthodox creeds are already giving way to 
a new ethics based “entirely on behavioristic methods.” 
And he exhorts the votaries, whom he pictures flocking 
to him “with almost frantic inter^t,” in words only 
too reminiscent of those older priests he sees himself 
replacing: “For the universe will change if you bring 
up your children, not in the freedom of the libertine, 
but in behavioristic freedom — a freedom which we can- 
not even picture in words, so little do we know of it.” 

Why, one may pertinently ask, is Dr. Watson, who 
once pleaded only for exact results and objective rec- 
ords, extolling a behaviorism whose wonders he can 
neither describe nor predict? In finding the answer to 
this question, one should not probe for motives, for 
the behaviorist denies motives. According to his for- 
mula, having discovered a response, one should merely 
seek its stimulus. In a search for stimuli, three bald, 
verifiable, and apparently unrelated facts come to li^t. 
First, Dr. Karl Lashley in the Johns Hopkins labora- 
tory duplicated with human subjects the salivary ex- 
periments which Ivan Pavlov and his Russian col- 
leagues had performed upon animals. Then, working 
at the same university and at about the same time, 
Watson, himsdf, carried on some very colorful tests 
of the Knotional performances of estremely young in- 
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fonts. Finally, in 1920 Watson quit his laboratory for 
an executive position in an advertising agency. 

Pavlov’s investigations of digestive secretions form 
a group of experiments, not too complicated but clean- 
cut and conclusive, such as every scientist must dream 
of performing. For a long time phyaologists had known 
that the eating of palatable food causes the secretion 
not only of the gastric glands of the stomach but also 
of the salivary glands of the mouth. The gastric juice 
is ready to complete the digestion which the saliva 
begins. Pavlov discovered that a dog’s glands would 
begin to pour out their secretions some time before the 
actual eating began. Not only would the taste of the 
food start a flow of juices, but also its sight or its odor, 
or even the sudden appearance of the animal’s regular 
dinner-bearer. Iliere was, of course, no more direct 
connection between this attendant and the dog’s sali- 
vary glands than the accidental one of temporal con- 
nection. So Pavlov wondered if he could make other 
stimuli, not ordinarily associated with eating, cause a 
food-response from these glands. Accordingly, while 
its salivary juices were flowing in appreciation of a 
savory mouthful, he stimulated the dog in other wa3rs, 
such as ringing a bell or flashing a light. After many 
trials, he rang the bell or flashed the li^t when the 
dog’s mouth was empty and no food was in sight. He 
summarised his results in these words: 

“Any ocular stimulus, any desired sound, any odor 
that mi^t be selected, and the stimulation of any part 
of the skin, either by mechanical means or by the ap- 
plication of heat or cold, have in our hands neva: 
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failed to stimulate the salivary glands, although they 
were all of them at one time supposed to be inef- 
ficient for such a purpose.” 

For this work upon conditioned reflexes, Pavlov in 
1904 received the Nobel Prize for Medicine. The of- 
ficial En^ish version of his work had been made in 
1902, but even earlier than that, Stanley Hall, sensing 
its probable bearing upon general psychological prob- 
lems, had secured a private translation. By 1908, the 
psychological implications of the conditioned reflex 
were accepted so widely that even Morton Prince 
quoted from Pavlov extaisivdy in an attempt to prove 
that the psychic powers of animals were not essentially 
different from those of men. At that time, however, 
Watson was not among those who saw in the condi- 
tioned reflex any great significance for psychology, 
ev«i animal psychology. As late as 1914, he thought 
that there were severe and “inherent difficulties in the 
method,” and that its “general range of usefulness” 
was decidedly limited. It was not xmtil Lashley, his 
own student, working in his own laboratory, and using 
him as one of his subjects, proved that the human 
glands could also be conditioned, that Watson conceded 
that Pavlov might have come upon some useful facts. 

Watson’s own e:q)eriments, which he performed at 
the Harriet Lane Hospital, were not quite so conclu- 
sive as his colleagues’, but they were imdoubtedly more 
ambitious and their results were certainly interesting. 
He began, them with the beautiful gesture of consign- 
ing “to the waste-basket” everything that everyone else 
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had ever written about the emotions. He then attacked 
these processes vigorously by stimulating in all maimer 
of strange ways children aged from ten to fifteen days. 
From this work he concluded that the human being is 
bom into the world with only three emotions: fear, 
rage, and love; and that only a limited number of 
stimuli will originally evoke any of them. A child, 
whose life span is measured merdy by days or hours, 
is afraid of nothing but loud sounds and losing its 
support; it is enraged by but one thing: having its 
bodily movements restrained; and it does not gurgle 
and coo for love eccept when it is tickled, gently 
rocked, stroked, or patted. 

It was not until after he had left Hopkins far be- 
hind — ^and Freud had begun to be discussed in 
drawing-rooms — ^that Watson realized the full news 
value of these two eq)eriments which had been per- 
formed there. His new position, however, did not push 
them completely from his memory. Among his new 
duties was the task of giving expert advice about se- 
lecting, placing, firing and advancing “personnel.” As 
a former professor of psychology, his business asso- 
ciates natmally accepted him as an e:^ert upon the 
subject of personality. 

Personality is, of course, the ultimate goal of any 
psychology which aspires to practicability^. It is the 
chief concern of the Adlers and the Jrmgs and, in a 
more restricted sense, the Freuds. But Watson con- 
tinued to class all forms of psychoanalysis with voo- 
dooism, Christianity, and phrenology. Even the more 
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conservative introspectionists and the more rigorous 
esperimenters had customarily allowed themselves the 
luxury of appending a chapter on personality to the 
more tedious bulk of their volumes. What they had 
written was often sketchy and vague, and at times 
seemingly unreal; at any rate Watson would have 
none of it. His earlier behaviorism, founded as most 
of it was upon his own researches among monkeys, 
mice, and the several varieties of terns, was of little 
help to him in deciding upon the correct personalities 
for canvassers, stenographers, or messenger bo 3 rs. But 
Watson was xmdaunted; he remembered Lashl^^’s 
salivary research and his own baby investigations. 
From those two experimraits, as simple as they ap>- 
peared to be, he built up not only a complete psychol- 
ogy but a pretentious practical philosophy as well. It 
seems preposterous, incredible, impossible; but he did 
it. He was facing academic ridicule; but Freud had 
already proved that such criticism was not deadly. His 
new theory required as many recantations as the his- 
tory of science has ever known; he made them gladly. 
What is more, he is inordinately proud of and imcondi- 
tionally4atisfied with his result. 

What had he found in his baby experiments? Only 
three emotions: fear, rage, and love. Very well then, 
he declared, they are the only emotions a h u m an bang 
can be bom with. Furthermore, aside from an anatomi- 
cal structure which vaguely distinguishes him from a 
kangaroo, and the ability to use his arms and hands 
and trunks and legs and vocal cords, these are all that 
a man ever inherits. Yes, Watson repudiated the poddy 
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terns completely and renoimced the lessons they had 
taught him about human nature. He asserted posi- 
tively that there were no instincts, and added almost 
as an after-thought: “There is no such thing as an 
inheritance of capacity, talent, temperament, mental 
constitution and characteristics” He went even further 
and denied that “slight differences in body and brain 
structure . . . make a difference in the way the new- 
born starts out.” He admitted that some people are 
born without fingers, others with deficiencies of ears, 
eyes, or brains, but still he maintained “contrasted 
with what the hiunan infant has to learn (be condi- 
tioned to), it is zH-unimportant.” It is his often rei^i^r- 
ated belief that a man “too stupid to lie, too bovine to 
laugh or play,” started life with the same capacities 
as one suited to the role of diplomat, politician, or 
real-estate salesman, (these three vocatiois Watson 
selects as the proper profession for an individual 
described as “good looking, educated, sophisticated, ac- 
customed to good society, traveled,” — ^he makes no 
distinctions among them). 

These manifestoes, of comrse, go somewhat counter 
to the theory of evolution. Watson is not disturbed by 
that. Sigmund Freud has classed himself as an intel- 
lectual power with Darwin and Copernicus. John H 
Watson does not allow even Darwin mental equality 
with himself. About human inheritance, he explains, 
the author of Origin of Spedes had “no real data.” 
The behavioristic theory of man’s natural endowment 
resembles more closely, Watson discovers, that de- 
scribed in the Declaration of Independence; and he 
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condescendingly remarks: “The signers of that docu- 
ment were nearer right than one might expect, con- 
sidering their dense ignorance of psychology.” 

But why shouldn’t he condescend? How can he help 
but feel superior to such persons as Darwin and Jef- 
ferson and- Franklin? They were all self-confessedly 
mortal men with a human’s prerogative to err. John B. 
Watson, by his own statement, is not. Unblushingly he 
proclaims: “Give me a dozen healthy infants, well- 
formed, and my own specified world to bring them up 
in and I’ll guarantee to take any one at random and 
train him to become any t3?pe of specialist I might 
select — ^into a doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant-(±ief 
and, yes, even into beggar-man and thief, regardless of 
his talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, vocations 
and race of ancestors.” A man who can honestly prom- 
ise this can obviously feel inferior to no one. 

How will the behaviorist produce his artists and beg- 
gars and lawyers and thieves? By exactly the same 
method that Pavlov caused an artificial flow of saliva 
in his sutiued dogs, the very technique whose useful- 
ness Watson once judged so limited. Should a child be 
taught to fear animals? Then bang upon a ^ted bar 
as it sees its first rat. The terror which the unpleasant 
sound originally provoked will soon attach itself to any 
furry creature. Should this dread be stopped? Thai 
have a rabbit present as the hungry child eats its 
lunch. Soon it will react as pleasurably to all animals 
as to the lunch itself. Or perhaps the youngster should 
be trained to know which objects it is siqyposed to 
touch and which to leave alone. Then have “a table top 
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{iectrically wired in such a way that if a child reaches 
for a glass or a delicate vase it will be punished, 
whereas if it reaches for its toys or other thing s it is 
allowed to play with, it can get them without being 
electrically shocked ”; — a procedure very like that of 
a famous unscientific contemporary who reconditions 
too boisterous “suckers” in her famous Broadway sa- 
lon by placing them in seats similarly electrified. 

Watson has apparently not yet developed his method 
for the training of specialists beyond this elemaitary 
stage; he does, however, put forward this theory of 
human reconditioning as his very own. It is his con- 
tribution not only to psychology, but to education, phi- 
losophy, ethics, sociology, theology, and life. One may 
marvel, but one may also remember, and the pragmatic 
figure of William James hovers in the fringe of con- 
sciousness. James, of course, could never have con- 
ceived that electrically charged table, but he did write: 

“Our education means, in short, little more than a 
mass of possibilities of reaction, acquired at home, at 
school, or in the training of affairs. . . . 

“Every acquired reaction is, as a rule, either a com- 
plication grafted on a native reaction, or a substitute 
for a native reaction, which the same object originally 
tended to provoke. 

“Suppose now you appear before the child with a 
new toy eis a present for him. No sooner does he see 
the toy than he seeks to snatdh it. You slap the hand; 
it is withdrawn, and the child cries. You hold up the 
toy, smiling and saying, for it nicely, — sol’ The 
duld stops crying, imitates you, recdves the toy, and 
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crows with pleasure; and that little cycle of training 
is complete. You have substituted the new reacting of 
‘begging’ for the native reaction of snatching ” 

James taught this theory of acquired reactions in 
the ’90s, several years before Pavlov’s work was known 
to Americans and a quarter of a century before it 
was duplicated by Lashley and championed by Wat- 
son; yet nowhere in all behavioristic literature is the 
technique of human reconditioning set forth so con- 
cisely or so explicitly as in these quotations from Talks 
to Teachers. Even Watson’s pronouncement of the true 
touchstone to all success, systematic work habits, is 
painfully reminiscent of the comforting advice of the 
first pragmatist. 

“Once,” Watson explains, “I had to write a little 
brief on the chief factors in looking at men for jobs. 
I wrote that if I had to select an individual on the 
basis of any one characteristic, I should choose work 
habits — actual love of work, willingness to take an 
overload of work, to work longer than actual specified 
hours and to clean the chips after the work is done.” 

This is Watson’s dictum; he may now feel that it 
is original. But industry was as much venerated in 
Victorian New England as it is in racketeered New 
York. And James’s famous chapter on habits includes 
this passage: “Let no youth have any anxiety about 
the upshot of his education, whatever the line of it may 
be. If he keep faithfully busy each hour of the work- 
ing day, he may safely leave the final result to itself. 
He can with perfect certainty count on waking up 
some fine morning, to find himself one of the com- 
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petent ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit he 
may have singled out.” 

However much James may have stressed, and did 
stress, acquired reactions and habits of industry, he 
did not try to explain all of the intricacies of human 
nature by these two processes alone. He wrote at 
greater length and with more relish of the other facul- 
ties which he believed made up the human mind: the 
stream of thought; the consciousness of self; imagi- 
nation; association; instinct; and will. But Watson 
has denied the existence of such processes and has 
foresworn the necessity of even discussing them. Yet 
he has promised to give an explanation of human per- 
sonality and society which will be as comprehensive 
as James’s and more satisfactory. He has done this by 
the simple expedient of taldng two words, stimulus 
and response, whose significance was originally limited 
and precise, and making them mean anything that he 
wants them to mean. For Pavlov and Lashley, stimuli 
were such physical facts as flashes of li^ts or pure 
tones. For Watson they become: war, employees’ 
bonuses, the formation of the Soviet government, pro- 
hibition, employees’ salaries, easy divorce. And re- 
sponses are no longer simple physiological reactions 
but: continence, truthfulness, marriage, and joining the 
church. 

In manipulating these larger stimuli and responses, 
Watson believes that, except at certain periods of 
Grecian history, society has erred grievously, has 
worked blindly, and experimented childishly. But light 
and maturity are dose at hand. Already the behaviorist 
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“is amassing a wealth of information on the reactions 
following stimuli and on the stimuli underlying given 
reactions, that will prove of inestimable benefit to 
society.” “Some day,” Watson sanguinely remarks, 
“we hope to attain such proficiency that we can take 
the worst adult social failure (provided he is biologi- 
cally sound), pull him apart, psychologically speaking, 
and give him a new set of works.” 

Society may ask this scientist to produce his data 
which will right all its ancient wrongs. And society may 
be astonished, if not a little embarrassed, to discover 
that they are answers to questionnaires made by young 
people desperately anxious to make the correct impres- 
sions for securing positions in an advertising firm. The 
scientist, himself, is not embarrassed. He has mar- 
shalled the filled-in blanks of his applicants, he has 
studied their educational charts, their achievement 
charts, their recreational charts, and he has observed 
their emotional make-up under practical conditions. 
From these records, how many they are he does not 
say, he has constructed his social psychology. He has 
solved with casual ease problems which most psycholo- 
gists have not dared to attack. He has explained in a 
few words phenomena which even Jimg and Adler, with 
all their probings into types and motives, have ap- 
proached very gingerly. 

There is, for example, the question of genius. Few 
psychologists have felt they knew its answer. Watson 
does; it is “the formation of early work habits in 
youth, of working longer hours than others, of prac- 
tising more intensely than others.” He even knows the 
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specific formulae for the various forms of genius. The 
whole secret of the literary variety is “manipulating 
words, shifting them about until a new pattern is hit 
upon.” In a poet, for example, “the touch of the pencil 
starts the verbal activity just as the whistle of the 
referee at the football games releases a group of fight- 
ing, struggling men.” The “trade” of a painter is in- 
distinguishable from that of a dress-maker. But poets 
and painters, we discover, are, after all, rather inferior 
kinds of geniuses, for the largest factor in any art is | 
“a tremendous amount of hokum.” Watson believes, 
therefore, that “there ought not to be any such person 
as an art or dramatic critic.” In their stead he would 
provide all theaters, libraries, and galleries with effi- 
ciently trained corps of behavioristic experimenters, 
who would record the emotional responses of those 
who looked or read or heard. The plays or pictures or 
books which produced in their beholders overt, measur- 
able signs of “grief, joy, or rage,” would be marked 
successes. The others would go in the garble can and 
nothing of value would be lost. Until this scientific 
criticism can be arranged, Watson has a simpler and 
easier way of judging artistic endeavor. The test of 
the writer is “the price he gets for his stories year by 
year.” 

Would he then do away with education? Not en- 
tirdy; even college will have its use in a behavioristic 
universe — ^not, however, as an institution where infor- 
mation or wisdom is acquired. Although an A.B., a 
Ph.D., and an LL.D., the mental creator of this ^ori- 
ous future world states boastfully, “I studied history 
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faithfully and I couldn’t name ten presidents or give 
ten important dates in history.” In choosing among 
applicants for a position he would pass over the young 
men who possess these useless “verbal habits” in favor 
of one whose recreational chart shows him proficient 
at golf, tennis, dancing, or cards. Indeed, now that 
Freud has made it safe to talk freely about sex, and 
religion is on the decline, one of Watson’s chief quar- 
rels with society is, he tells us, that it allows its 
citizens to “get away with rotten tennis. . . .” Yet he 
finds in the university advantages which less astute 
educators have usually overlooked. He approves it as 
“a place for learning to keep your clothes pressed and 
your person looking neat; as a place in which to learn 
how to be polite in a lady’s or a gentleman’s presence.” 

As soon as Watson speaks the word gentleman, 
one is forced once more to remember Williams 
James, for not since the publication of his Principles 
has the “man of fashion” come in for his psychological 
rating. In that book, James tried to explain the dif- 
ference between a gentleman and those other persons 
who make the “most intolerable of companions.” In 
part he concluded: 

“To ignore, to disdain to consider, to overlook, are 
the essence of the ‘gentleman’ ... It is not only that 
the gentleman ignores considerations relative to con- 
duct, sordid suspicions, fears, calculations, etc., which 
the vulgarian is fated to entertain; it is that he is silent 
where the vulgarian talks; that he ^ves nothing but 
resTilts where the vulgarian is profuse of reasons; that 

he does not explain or apologize So great is our 
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sense of harmony and ease in passing from the com- 
pany of a philistme to that of an aristocratic tempera- 
ment, that we are almost tempted to deem the falsest 
views and tastes as held by a man of the world, truer 
than the truest as held by a common person.” 

Watson, too, has pondered this same problem, and 
he has indicated the behaviorist’s standard of an 
aristocrat: 

“The other day a stranger moved to a small 
suburban town where some fifty or sixty families live 
in a close social group. It was interesting to hear the 
comments of the residents after a club dance. 'He is 
simply awful, so gauche.’ . . . ‘He is terrible-looking, 
an awful dancer, and he knows nothing.’ We need not 
proceed with his crucifixion. In the stretch of a single 
evening his personality was judged and thumbs were 
turned down. The sun might well halt in its course 
before this gentleman makes society in Petronia.” 

Thus has psychology, as a study of man’s nature 
and a guide to his conduct, progressed through forty 
years. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE PURPOSIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF WILLIAM McDOUGALL 
AND GESTALT PSYCEOLOGIE 


W ATSON’S cocky criticism of his scientific elders 
has not, of course, gone unchallenged. Yet on 
the whole he has received much gentler treatment from 
other psychologists than they have got from him. The 
psychoanalysts, whose doctrines he has likened to 
phrenology and voodooism, have classed him with all 
the other psychologists of the laboratory or library 
whose facts and theories they find too obvious, or too 
useless, for psychiatric consideration. That is, except 
for occasional outbursts, they have ignored him. As 
for the academic psychologists, whom Watson has 
called theologians, he has rather effectively, whether 
intaationally or not, tied their critical hands. Their 
conventional, controversial methods are poorly suited 
for parrying such a sturdy bludgeon as behaviorism. 

By the unwritten rules of psychological sparring, 
there have been two recognized ways of assailing a 
rival theory. The first is to attack the philosophical 
assumptions upon which it is based; the second, to 
discover and elaborate upon the lesser inconsistencies 
within the systeip itself. Neither is ^ective in an as~ 
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sault upon behaviorism. In Watson’s earlier theories 
there are no logical inconsistencies. He rules conscious- 
ness out of his speculations; and he keeps it out. And 
as for general assumptions, he makes none except those 
of experimental physiology, which are to be found 
in every introspective psychology. 

The more expansive, later behaviorism is better open 
to attack, but this more recent departure has proved, 
in its entirety, a rather embarrassing subject to aca- 
demic psychologists. In his own professorial days Wat- 
son, however radical his ideas, had been received as 
one of indisputable academic standing. His theories 
were given serious attention and his earlier volumes 
recommended as text-books. To acknowledge his later 
methods for improving the world and rearing children 
as worthy of extended study would admit as scholarly 
data material which is contradictory to the very defi- 
nition of the aloof psychology of the colleges. So the 
puzzled professors have found an easier way out of 
the situation in treating the very much alive Dr. Wat- 
son as though he died psychologically some time about 
1920; of overlooking his recent, more flamboyant ut- 
terances; and of contenting themsdves with criticiang 
his earlier theories as “naive,” “unfinished,” and “not 
well thought out.” 

And since there was no native to take up the cudgels 
against Watson with the proper enthusiasm, it seemed 
that America imported a doughty warrior from Eng- 
land for that especial purpose. He came in the person 
of Willia m McDougall who arrived in 1920, paused 
for a while at Harvard, and then passed on to that 
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turning from the spring with a gourd full of water.” 
But the girl is not quite so natural as Mowgli; at least 
her m at in g instinct is not waxing so fully. Instead of 
a clinch, “she repels his nearer approach with fierce 
cries and gestures, and flees to the shelter of her cave.” 

After that, in the interest of his reproductive im- 
pidse, Mowgli brings her a rabbit, kills a wild beast 
before her eyes, and also his rival “by a stealthy blow 
from behind.” After these interruptions the maiden 
“welcomes him,” and we come to the description of 
what we have been led to expect will be lust. And 
what does Professor McDougall tell us? Simply that 
“The Mowgli resumes his courting, and soon he leads 
the girl to a cave he has newly discovered; and there 
thqr set up housekeeping and found a new family.” 

McDougall has more faults to find with behavior- 
ism than those occasioned by its offhand denial of 
mental inheritance. He calls the whole doctrine 
“bizarre,” “unorthodox,” “opposed to accepted prin- 
ciples,” “ ‘agin the government,’ ” “contrary to com- 
mon-sense,” “paradoxical,” and “preposterous.” He 
apparently concedes Watson nothing except the pos- 
session of an “attractive and forceful personality.” He 
will not even allow him the exclusive use of his famous 
term “behavior.” 

McDougall, too, bases psychology upon behavior, 
but behavior for him is a very different process from 
Watson’s mechanistically conditioned reflexes. True 
behavior, McDougall believes, is foremost and forever 
“purposive action,” a striving upwards toward a set 
goal. And he is exceedingly gjenerous with his pur- 
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posive strivings. He bestows them upon all animals, 
even the lowly amoeba; and thinks they mi^t well be 
used to describe the motions of plants in such cases as 
those in which “a flower tmns its face toward the 
sun, or opens and closes its petals, or when a climbing 
plant seems to reach out and grasp a support.” 

Even the biology which he champions so gloriously 
in his attacks upon Watson, deserts McDougall in ex- 
plaining the psychic processes of the flora; and he be- 
moans the fact that “we have no theory of organic 
evolution remotely adequate to the problem.” But he 
does not abandon his beliefs in the face of this in- 
adequacy. “It seems clear,” he maintains, “that any 
theory which ignores Mind condemns itself to trivial- 
ity.” As an alternative to the Huxleian theory that 
mind has developed as an adventitious corollary to the 
body, he advances his own belief that “organic evolu- 
tion is a creative process and that Mind is the creative 
agency,” This view sounds reminiscent of Adler; but 
it was propounded long before the inferiority complex 
was explained or even dreamed of; and there are dim- 
mer echoes of it to be formd in most of functionialism. 

It may have been Mind which turned Amoeba into 
Cilitia, or coelenterates into flatworms; but it is not 
until Mind reaches its zenith of development in homo 
sapiens that McDouall finds it proving incontestably 
what a truly creative agency it is. For it is only among 
men that morals are of much importance; and it is in 
ethical affmrs that the purposive, creative mind attains 
its greatest freedom. And when he discusses moral 
action, McDougall is r^y to challenge anyone who 
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dares to “lay the intellect to rest upon a pillow of ob- 
scure facts,” or to hint that man is not “master of his 
fate.” 

It is not only the mechanism of Watson that is 
morally abhorrent to him, it is the materialism and 
determinism of anyone who identifies the mind with 
the brain and denies that the will is free. In searching 
for creatures to accuse of this awful heresy, he has 
found a goodly number, and he has named them for 
the dangerous doubters that they are. He has en- 
countered Herbert Spencer, Thomas Huriey, Jacques 
Loeb (whose reasoning powers he considers deplorably 
weak), Bertrand Russell. And he has finally let his ac- 
cusing eyes rest upon William James. James’s mecha- 
nistic sin is, McDougall thinks, the hardest to 
forgive, for although he suspected that the mind was 
a free and purposive agent he so often wrote of it as 
though it were not, 

Man, as McDougall envisions him, is no machine 
made up of conditioned reflexes, “of somewhat com- 
plicated pattern no doubt, but not essentially different 
from the scratch-reflex of the dog’s hind-leg.” He is 
a noble creature “able when perishing of thirst or 
himger, to pass the cup or the crust to another, saying 
‘His need is greater than mine’; or to forgive a gross 
and wanton injury; or to stand fast when shaken by 
a horrible fear; or to resist fierce sexual temptation.” 

If more than a belief in such human fortitude is 
needed to establish the absolute power of mind over 
body, then McDougall recounts an event of Ins own 
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experience which apparently occurred just before he 
wrote of it: 

“This afternoon the surgeon has put a row of 
stitches through my scalp. He told me, as kindly sur- 
geons do, that it would be a little painfxil. But he was 
mistaken, if the term pmnful be taken in its strict 
sense. After being kept waiting some little time, I was 
glad to feel the needles go through my scalp; although 
of course my sensory experience was of a stinging, 
burning quality, from which I should have shrunk if 
I had not known its source and full significance.” 

If most of us shrink at the mere thought of such an 
experience it means that our conduct has not yet 
reached the “higher level” of mental freedom. 

The moralistic McDougall arrived in America at a 
particularly trying time. He came almost simxil- 
taneously with short skirts and bathtub gin; and he 
saw many things, such as husbands dancing with other 
men’s wives, and wives with other wonaen’s husbands, 
that disturbed him. But once he was settled in North 
Carolina, the Southern churchmen took him to their 
bosom and joined with him in writing a symposium 
denouncing behaviorism and all its ungodly works. 

Thou^ college students showed small indication of 
becoming tmduly exercised about his theories of “pur- 
posive strivings,” in this doctrine, too, McDougall soon 
found some congmial companions. For 1923 marked 
the second invasiMi of Amaica by the psychological 
doctrines of Gmxmiy. That year two professors ar- 
rived to teach a neser disc^toe whicJa suparfidally was 
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much like Wundt’s, but which its advocates maintain 
is so different. Wolfgang Kohler lectured at Clark and 
Kurt Koffka at Cornell. The latter is now director of 
the psychological laboratory at Smith. In the Gestalt 
Theorie which they propounded, McDougall saw a re- 
currence of his own belief in purposive action and his 
active opposition to materialistic mechanism. 

The Gestalt psychologists came to public attention 
first, not because of the experiments upon human per- 
ception, which were performed in their German labora- 
tories, and upon which their theories were originally 
based, but on account of Kohler’s tests of anthropoid 
intelligence, which occurred on the Island of Teneriffe. 

In a sense, Kohler’s research was another protest 
against the conclusions which Thorndike drew from 
his puzzle-box experiments. But unlike Watson’s clas- 
sic objection, Kohler foxmd fault with Thorndike not 
because he credited his animals with too much con- 
sciousness, but because he allowed them too little in- 
telligence. Kohler declared, and quite reasonably, that 
the tests, which Thorndike claimed afforded proof that 
his animals were too stupid to extricate themsdves 
from their boxes intentionally, may have indicated the 
creatures’ learning power, but left untouched the prob- 
lan of their possible intdlect. For, he argued, if the 
mechanical ingenuity which the solving of those puz- 
zles required is to be taken as the sole criterion of in- 
telligence, then a great many men who have hitherto 
bem considered mentally normal, or even brilliant, 
would have to be demoted to the sub-idiot category. 
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So, leaving behind him all the complicated apparatus 
of the conventional animal laboratory, Kohler set out 
in 1913 for the Canary Islands, to find out how well 
chimpanzees might solve problems if the tools with 
whidi they worked were as comprehensible to the aver- 
age man as sticks and stones. And- if his experiments 
proved that apes possess a kind of intelligence, some- 
what different from, but not much inferior to that 
which is commonly called human, they also indicated 
that Kohler, himself, employed this human intdligence 
to a d^ee not too often encountered among cloistered 
experimenters. 

For almost four years he lived among his colony 
of apes, which had been transplanted from the main- 
land of Africa and established in their own home, 
comfortably furnished with beds, boxes, and chairs, 
and surrounded by a large, wire-enclosed play-yard. 
During that time he became well acquainted with them 
■‘and took copious notes upon their quaint communal 
life. He learned of their passion for arraying them- 
selves in all the stray pieces of cloth they could find, 
or, lacking these effete ornaments, of bedecking them- 
selves with twigs and straw, or even smooth, rounded 
stones. He observed the pleasure with which the 
brighter among them teased the more stupid. And he 
remarked the weird streaks of bodily fastidiousness 
which these cqprophagous creatures could show upon 
occasion. He was also able to throw considerable light 
upon the nature and amoimt of their intelligence. 

He found that if they desired an object which had 
been placed out of reach of even their astonishingly 
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long arms, they could devise ways of obtaining it which 
would do credit to human ingenuity. If a delectable 
banana hung high above his head, an ape would pile 
up a tower of boxes directly beneath it, upon which he 
woxdd clamber to seize his prize. But if boxes were 
too clumsy, he would shin up a tall pole and then 
vault for it. When the fruit was removed several yards 
beyond his wire fence, he would draw it carefully into 
grabbing distance with a long stick. If a single pole 
was not long enough for this operation, he would 
snatch up two, hollow out the end of one, whittle 
away at the end of the other, fit the two sticks ti^tly 
into each other so that they functioned as one, and 
then proudly rake in his trophy. 

All of these activities, and many more, are described 
in detail in Kohler’s Mentality of Apes. The proof of 
them is ample enough and readily intelligible. But 
when we come to Kohler’s esqplanation of the “insight” 
which is shared by both apes and men, we find our- 
selves right in the heart of the main doctrine of Gestalt 
psychology. And that is something else again. 

The Gestalt Theorie is at first glance deceptively 
moderate. It seems almost a go-between for the older 
psychologies and the more recait. It accepts as sub- 
ject-matter both behavior and consciousness; and in 
the environmait-inheritance controversy it takes a po- 
sition almost midway between that of Watson and that 
of McDougall. But to think of the Gestaltists as medi- 
ators is to be entirely misled about their fundamental 
beliefs. They are firmly convinced that all other psy- 
chcdogists are woefully misguided in their subservience 
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to science in general, and physiology in particular. 
Thqr are all old fogies to Kohler, who finds “the same 
conservatism in introspection which is so striking in 
behaviorism.” These two factions, he declares, “are so 
much alike in their fundamental opinions and in thdr 
general attitudes that all their wrangling seems like a 
family quarrel to the onlooker.” 

Frona which we conclude, and rightly, that Kohler 
and the other exploiters of the Gestalt consider them- 
selves onlookers from an entirely different family. The 
G^talt household is really still so yoimg that the in- 
scription on its coat of arms is still couched in untrans- 
latable German. Neither Koffka nor Kohler, either in 
the works they have written in English or those whose 
translations they have personally supervised, have 
foimd accurate equivalents for the few words, Struk- 
tur, Umweg, Gestalt, das Zudnander von Gestalten, 
which are the key words to an imderstanding of their 
entire doctrine. This, of course, makes an American 
interpretation of their views doubly difficult. Thqr 
have, however, been able to express the things in which 
they do not believe in almost any language they choose. 
So the negative side of the Gestalt Theorie is gradu- 
ally becoming dear. 

The Gestalt psychologists follow the custom, now 
current among reactionaries, of pointing out how really 
terribly old-fashioned are most of the ideas that pass 
as modem. In so doing they have found a great many 
opinions to demolish and a great many advocates of 
them to assail. They have gone back even beyond 
McDougall. He was contmt to rest after he had van- 
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quished' the iconoclastic morals of Mencken and Lind- 
sey and the mechanism of Spencer and Huxley. But 
Kohler attacks all the trial and error methods of the 
whole of- modern science. And he finds his most pleas- 
ant target in the empiricism of David Hume. But the 
Gestaltists are almost as one with McDougaH in the 
faults they find with accepted, scientific precepts. Like 
him, they too protest again^ all the theories which 
teach “that the processes of nature, if they are left to 
their own 'blind’ play will never produce anything 
like order”; and that man is a machine. 

The Gestalt psychologists introduce their own theory 
in a seemingly simple guise. They exhibit a page of 
white paper covered over with dots or lines. And they 
then quote numberless experiments to prove that these 
tiny figures are not comprehended as separate small 
entities, but as integral parts of a pattern, or form, or 
shape, or configuration, or any other synonym by 
which Gestalt is so inadequately changed into English. 
Then they tell us that the important thing about this 
configuration is not the individual parts of which it is 
composed but the “form-quality” which is its core. 

Once more we have come upon a recent S3rstem of 
psychology which is more than a little reminiscent of 
some words of William James. More than forty years 
ago he remarked that consciousness is fundamentally 
discri minat ive, that it “welcomes and rejects, or 
chooses, all the while it thinks.” And as proof thgt 
“Accentuation and Emphasis are present in every per- 
ception we have,” he dted the fact that “dots dis- 
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persed on a surface are percdved in rows and groups. 
Lines separate into diverse figures.” 

But the Gestalt psychologists do not identify their 
theories with those of James. Even against his.scruples, 
James posited complete determinism. And though he 
denied discrete sensations to adults, he bestowed them 
generously upon new-born infants. The Gestaltists, on 
the contrary, would never admit that the baby gets its 
earliest knowledge of the world through any such 
vague sensory process as James described. They say 
its first mental activity takes the form of a pattern 
in its consciousness. 

In the Gestalt Theorie, all the other psychic func- 
tions, instincts, learning, imitation, memory, associa- 
tion, thou^t, become still other manifestations of the 
universal “form-quality.” Now these “segregated 
wholes,” or configurations, whether found in simple 
perceptions or complex ideas, whether exhibited by 
lowly fowls or mighty mammals, are never mere me- 
chanical events. On the contrary, th^r always “shape 
themsdves toward a definite end.” A Gestalt, by its 
very nature, “dsmamically distributes and regulates” 
itself. 

It follows, then, that in Hie Gestalt Theorie man is 
much more than a conscious automaton, as Huxley 
would have had him. He is also superior to the creature 
' forever driven by his unconscious as he appears in the 
psychoanalytical concept. Kohler shims both these 
views in favor of the “lajman’s bdief” that man al- 
ways knows what he is going to do and how he is 
gmng to do it. “In thousands of cases,” Kohler asserts, 
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“we do experience the live dynamical context deter- 
mining one state this way and that change another 
way. Moreover, we feel where they come from and 
where they go to, in those instances. Above all, we may 
experience why, issuing from such an event, thing or 
attitude, a given effect should be just the one we 
find growing out of it.” 

The “order and distribution” of these “organized 
wholes” are a function of neither inheritance nor learn- 
ing. Their real cause is a force which Kohler calls 
“dynamical interaction,” a thing of psychical “stresses 
and strains,” which the human mind, and also the mind 
of animals, possesses by virtue of neither birth nor 
experience, but because it is the fundamental property 
of all mental process. 

Not sensations and their combinations, reflexes and 
their conditions, nor complexes and their manifesta- 
tions are the realities of this most modern psychology, 
but organized shapes, psychical configurations, articu- 
late forms, dynamical Gestalten. Gestalten may be 
even more than the thoughte and feelings in our 
minds. They may be our bodily actions or those of 
other persons. By this manner of reasoning, the Ge- 
staltists get around the whole behavioristic-introspec- 
tive controversy. Overt behavior, they say, is just one 
aspect of the “organized whole,” as consciousness fe 
Ae other; fundamentally they are_^ the same thing. 
What a man intends to do and what he appears to 
otha:s to be doing are simply two manifestations of 
a single configuration, which involves not only his 
thoughts and actions and his observer’s perc^tions, 
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but the physiological activities of both their brains. 

Scientific physiology, unfortunately, knows' nothing 
about psychical stresses and strains and dynamical 
wholes. Physiology knows only the manner in which 
the anatomical organs of the body function. And 
Kohler is therefore shocked that psychologists should 
continue to base their concepts of the human mind 
upon such an unenterprising science as physiology. So 
he proposes to scrap the scientific principles that have 
guided psychology heretofore, or at least to modify 
them until they fit the Gestalt Theorh. Djmamical 
order must be bestowed upon the body so that the body 
will conform to the mind of the Gestaltists. 

But physiology is in its turn as dependent upon 
physics as psychology is upon physiology; and physics 
is almost as ignorant of psychic configurations as the 
biological sciences. So physics must also be altered 
until it too conforms to the Gestalt Theorie. The fact 
that we can experience a group of discrete stimuli as 
an articulate configuration presupposes, Kohler be- 
lieves, “the existence of wholes (in the physical world), 
which, then, have a real form as their specific quality.” 

It seems, however, that Kohler need not be so 
anxious about making ph3rsics psychological, for when 
he offers a concrete example of one of those most com- 
plex of Gestalten, which involves two or more persons 
and all their thoughts and actions, his respect for 
physics, or his contempt of physics, seems to diffa: 
only in degree, not in kind, from the respect, or con- 
tempt of a confirmed vitali&t. At any rate this is the 
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way he describes the circumstance of one man listening 
to another play upon a piano: 

The “acoustical organization will correspond to 
something in the pianist which does not exist as such 
in the sound waves between him and his audience. 
Once more the mediating properties of the stimuli are 
their rdationships The organization which we ex- 

perience will correspond not only to the organization 
of his nervous processes, but also to the organization 
of his musical ‘intentions,’ as he experiences them. 
. . . The genesis of communication between the experi- 
ence of one man and those of another becomes clear 
enough. The experiences of the first, the pianist, are a 
picture of the corresponding processes in his brain, 
so far as organization is concerned. Innervation of the 
pianist’s muscles occurs as something like a projection 
of that picture upon his muscles. The sound-waves 
which he produces are not organized, but the relations 
between them somdiow preserve and sustain that pre- 
vious organization. In a similar nervous system a new 
organization is built up depending upon those rela- 
tions existing among the acoustical stimuli. To some 
degree it will be similar to that which exists or has 
just existed in the nervous system of the pianist. 
Therefore the experience corresponding to these pro- 
cesses will be correspondingly similar to the organiza- 
tion of the experience in the pianist.” 

If few of us have ever had all this happen to us 
while we listened to music, it may be because our 
musical organization is so weak that we nevar get into 
this dose rapport with the performer. Yet the descrip- 
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tion. of SO much vicarious experiencing seems some- 
how hauntingly familiar. It is not, of course, mental 
telepathy, because the physical stimuli are acknowl- 
edged, but it still may be perilously dose to thought 
transference. Are the Gestalt psychologists also flirting 
with the same specter of spiritualism which hovered so 
expectantly about William James each time he turned 
his back upon natural science? 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PSYCHOLOGIES OF TODAY 


T he banner of Gestalt is now flying proudly in 
the academic breezes of Comdl, Smith, and 
several Western colleges; and America is at present 
taking a respite from discovering strange theories by 
which to explain its own psychoses. But the pause will 
probably be of short duration, and an attentive Ameri- 
can audience no doubt awaits the next European sav- 
ant who invents a novel explanation of the mysterious 
hiunan mind. For the habit of looking across the At- 
lantic for theoretical guidance is now too firmly 
ingrained in American psychology to be lightly broken. 
Indeed, it is somewhat disconcerting to realize how 
few of the theories which now flourish here so natu- 
rally, reaUy had a native origin. America may have the 
most scientific psychologists in the world, as she is 
also credited with having the . bet dresed women, but 
our students of the psyche accept European theorie 
as docilely as the deigners of our fashions copy the 
models of Parisian couturiferes. 

It was of course natural for America to import its 
first psychological ideas. There was certainly no cause 
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for a science of the mind to sprout from the piety of 
American theology which in the nineteenth century 
passed for philosophy. And there was every reason for 
experimental psychology springing up in the physio- 
logical laboratories of Germany. But the new science 
was so enthusiastically received here that soon there 
were three mental workshops in America for every one 
in Germany; and this ratio has not declined but 
steadily increased. Yet American psychology has 
shown conspicuous vitality only immediately after a 
strong transfusion of alien blood. 

Fimctionalism represented the first brave attempt 
to resist this foreign domination and establish a psy- 
chology that would be truly American. But it failed in 
its design, because, after James, no functionalist 
could think of Wimdt with anything like indifference. 
The authority of the Leipzig laboratory was too ma- 
jestic to be ignored; so functionalism became a milder, 
less austere version of structuralism. And in the be- 
ginning behaviorism suffered from the same tradition. 
It was not until Lashley imported the conditioned reflex 
from Russia, and Watson arrayed it in an appropriate 
American garb, that behaviorism stood out as a dis- 
tinct and vital system of psychology. 

Similarly, although Cattell invented mental tests and 
has diligently applied them since 1890, mental measur- 
ing did not really come to life until America learned 
frwn France the technique of computing “mental ages.” 

Almost simultaneously with Binet’s tests, came 
Freud.’s libi^ti^ uncmiscious : and interest in psycho- 
i^airs began to approadi its zenith. Then Adi- 
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for a science of the mind to sprout from the piety of 
American theology which in the nineteenth century 
passed for philosophy. And there was every reason for 
esperimental psychology springing up in the ph3rsio- 
logical laboratories of Germany. But the new science 
was so mthusiastically received here that soon there 
were three mental workshops in America for every one 
in Germany; and this ratio has not declined but 
steadily increased. Yet American psychology has 
shown conspicuous vitality only immediately after a 
strong transfusion of alien blood. 

Functionalism represented the first brave attempt 
to resist this foreign domination and establish a psy- 
chology that would be truly American. But it failed in 
its design, because, after James, no functionalist 
could think of Wundt with anything like indifference. 
The authority of the Leipzig laboratory was too ma- 
jestic to be ignored; so functionalism becmne a milder, 
less austere version of structuralism. And in the be- 
ginning behaviorism suffered from the same tradition. 
It was not until Lashley imported the conditioned reflex 
from Russia, and Watson arrayed it in an appropriate 
American garb, that behaviorism stood out as a dis- 
tinct and vital system of psychology. 

Similarly, although Cattell invented mental tests and 
has diligently applied them since 1890, mmtal measur- 
ing did. not really come to life until America learned 
from France the technique of computing “mental ages.” 

Almost simultaneoudy with Binet’s tests, came 
Ft^’s libidimd^r UncoDsdws ; and interest in psycho- 
affairs began ^ {qjproadi its z»nth. Thai Ad- 
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ler’s and Jung’s modifications of the stricter Freudian- 
ism became the vogue. Shortly afterwards McDougall 
mrrived, bringing us his righteous message of a free 
and purposive, moral mind. And Koffka and Kohler 
appeared to explain their articulate, dynamic con- 
figurations. For the time being, however, America 
seems to have had its fill of strange doctrines and 
to be taking time out to digest the large mouthfuls 
of psychic theories it has been biting off so hungrily 
during the past forty years. 

A glance at the table of contents of Carl Murchison’s 
most recent symposium, the Psycholo^es of 1930, 
mi^t seem to give the lie to this statement. There, 
along with the familiar contributions about Functional- 
ism, Behaviorism, and the Psychological Theories of 
Those Whose Training Background was the Struc- 
turalism of E. B. Titchener, we find not only the 
Analytical Psychology of Adler getting its first official, 
academic sanction, but we see unfamiliar classifica- 
tions like “Act” Psychology, Russian Psycholo^, and 
Factor Psychology. 

As the authors of these strange systems are all 
foreign to America, one might get the impression that 
a great psychological revival is taking place in Eurppe, 
and that its perpetrators are rapidly transporting their 
new discoveries to an eager American public. But such, 
actually, is not the case. These unfamiliar psychologies 
are far from new and at present not even very much 
alive. Act psychology is the German version of func- 
tionalism, highly philosophical, more obscure, but no 
younger than its American parafffirase. Russian {»y- 
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chology, aside from the physiological contributions of 
Pavlov and his colleagues, constitutes an ambitious en- 
deavor to make materialism and medhanism' truly 
Marxian in concept. Factor psycholo^ is the result of 
England’s interest in the same “individual differences” 
which Cattell invented his mental tests to measure, 
and it is as old as Francis Galton’s Inquiry into Human 
Faculties. In the Psycholog^s of ipjo, the Gestalt 
Theorie stands out as the most recent h3rpothesis dis- 
cussed, and also as the latest that has been adopted by 
America. 

The influence of the Gestalt Theorie since it arrived 
here in 1923 has been peculiar. Some professors, like 
Dr. Robert Ogdai, are convinced that it is the only 
psychic hypothesis that will survive; but only a few 
of his colleagues have embraced its principles quite so 
whole-heartedly. Yet, despite the theory’s obscurity 
and obvious technicality of detail, it has had more of 
a popular vogue than the more generally intelligible 
■^^dtianism from which it stemmed. Its popular ap- 
peal lies, of course, in its rejection of mechanism and 
its assertion of the reality of psychic purposes. It has, 
therefore, afforded some manner of comfort, though 
one doubts much clarity of ccmception, to the modem 
intellectuals who have already renounced nineteenth- 
century materialism, yet cannot decide whether to 
subscribe to the Humanism of Paul Elmsy^togm the 
t deporta tion of that new Messiah, C^les 

The Gestalt Theorie, thou^ it r^resaSs itself as 
st?)er-modem, remains, for ^ ita e^eriments upon 
animal.s and all its qpeculadcm about amfigural physic s 
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and articulate biology, an introspective doctrine. Its 
advocates, though they may seem to be addressing the 
whole world of scientists and la3nnen alike, always 
have a particular audience in mind. They speak di- 
rectly to the academic psychologists who understand 
the Wundtian postulates which the Gestalt Tkeorie is 
endeavoring to alter. The strictest Gestaltist, once he 
forgets his djmamic wholes for a moment, instinc- 
tively uses the language of Wundt. Thus the coming 
of Koffka and Kohler caused a real revival in the 
introspective laboratories. All the optical illusions had 
to be hauled down from the dusty shelves once more, 
while the psychological journals blazed with lengthy 
discussions as to whether the apparent difference in 
the lengths of two lines constituted an analyzable 
percq)tion or an indissoluble configuration. 

By focusing attention upon the academic labora- 
tories once more, the Gestalt Theorie seemed, for an 
interval, to clarify the psychological situation in 
America. As Koffka and Kohler took their place with 
the conventional introspections, the behaviorists stood 
out more boldly from that group; while the psycho- 
analysts continued to deny the importance, almost 
the existence, of both behaviorists and introspection- 
ists. In 1923, America appeared to have three distinct 
schools of psychology. 

Complete harmony, of course, reigned within none 
of these groups. The fimctionalists and the introspec- 
tionists still quarreled over the definition of the con- 
sciousness thqr both studied so intently. The most 
orthodox Freudians refused to accqrf: the inferitHrity 
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complex for the fundamental phenomenon that Adler 
claimed it was; and they upheld their master in scoff- 
ing at Jimg’s weird animi and animae. And as though 
gai ning courage from the dissension within the psy- 
choanalytical camp, the first supporters of Dr. Watson 
began to mutter their discontent. By 1925, Professor 
E. C. Tolman, one of the sternest deniers of mind and 
consciousness, was dedaring publicly that true and 
proper bdtiaviorism was “not a mere Musde Twitch- 
ism of the Watsonian variety.” 

Yet from this welter of claims and accusations and 
denials and even bitterness, one thing seemed perma- 
nent: despite all small, internal differences and bicker- 
ing, there were three distinct and incompatible schools 
of psychologists: the conscious, the unconscious, and 
the anticonscious. The pronouncements of any one 
group must remain forever unintelligible to the other 
two. There was apparently no hope of compromise or 
reconciliation. 

Yet the miracle has come to pass. There are today 
in American universities professors who recognize no 
conflict between the fundamental positions of the be- 
haviorists, the introspectionists, and the psycho- 
analysts. ThQT can skip nimbly and agilely from one 
set of concepts to the other. They can quote Watson 
in one sentence and Freud in the next as if both gentle- 
men were talking about identical processes. The only 
instruments they need are daborate “restatements” 
of old theories and a brand new; terminology for every 
book they write. 

pfhare have, of coarse, always been psychologists 
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who have steered clear of the conscious-anticonscious- 
unconscious controversy. There have been tolerant 
ones, like Hall and Jastrow, who have approved all 
theories, regardless of their premises, if they seemed 
to be throwing light upon human mentality. There 
have also been the mental testers, like Cattell and 
Terman, and the applied psychologists, such as 
Poffenberger and Hollingworth, whose interest has led 
them into applied fields and thus away from theoretical 
arguments. Finally there have been mental investi- 
gators, like Dewey, Thorndike, Woodworth, and Dun- 
lap, who have been content to work with whatever 
material they found in their laboratories without be- 
coming any too finicky about its objective or sub- 
jective classification. 

But it is not these older psychologists, whose work 
antedated the more recent cliques, who are now tr3dng 
to reconcile introspection with behavior and the un- 
conscious. The daborate restatements are made by 
men who grew up with the science after its internal 
schisms had become quite obvious. And their ideas of 
reconcilability seem to be derived principally from the 
similarities between the three important words: com- 
plex, reflex, and sex. Now an ex on the end of a psy- 
chological term is as overworked as an ea: in the title of 
fictionizKd biographies was a short while ago. The 
“social psychologists” seem particularly determined to 
omit nothing from their espositions; and foremost 
among them is Professor Floyd Allport of Sjrracuse 
University. 

Dr. Allport’s system begins in the correct modem 
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(though to the Gestaltists absurdly conservative) 
manner with the reflex. But unlike Dr. Watson, he is 
not satisfied with a simple reflex or a conditioned 
reflex. Instead he must describe allied reflexes, antag- 
onistic reflexes, chain reflexes, circular reflexes, and, 
most important of all, prepotent reflexes. There are, 
according to Dr. Allport, six prepotent reflexes: start- 
ing and withdrawing, rejecting, struggling, hunger 
reactions, sensitive zone reactions, and sex reactions — 
which, as any student of McDougaU or Thorndike 
will immediately recognize, are some of the most reli- 
able instincts of the introspectionists tricked out in a 
behavioristic disguise. Thus Allport reintroduces the 
reflex, clothed in its alluring prepotency, to polite 
society; and quite frankly, too, for he admits that it 
explains consciousness as well as behavior. 

And even more than consciousness. By changing 
Freud’s erogenous zones to sensitive zones “allied to 
the sex drive,” by explaining that fixation is only a 
fancy name for conditioning, by substituting “things 
done in the interest of sex” for sex sublimation he has 
arrived at a complete and, to him, perfectly satisfactory 
“restatement of the Freudian theory.” It is true that 
in so doing he has deprived the theory of the special 
significance its originator intended it to have, but that 
is of little consequence in view of the advantage of 
analyzing it into its proper prepotent elements. Like- 
wise, by the simple device of listing Jung’s extraversion 
and introversion in the same category with “drives” 
(whose physiology is “obscure,” but whose “original 
motive power arises from one or more of the prepotent 
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groups”) these mysteries are reduced to the same 
common foundation. 

If the policy of reconciliation advocated by Pro- 
fessor Leonard Troland is even more comprehensive 
than that devised by Professor Allport, it is because it 
has been thought out with still greater thoroughness. 

Troland describes in some detail the behavior of a 
little girl “who cries and struggles every time she is 
put into a barber’s chair . . . due to the fact that on 
her first visit to the barber’s the latter pulled her hair 
severely in the process of cutting it.” This little scene 
is hauntingly familiar; it might be one of Watson’s 
own choice illustrations of a conditioned reflex. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Troland, however, it is not. No crude 
behavioristic reflex produced the small child’s screams, 
but a “conditioned retroflex.” 

The difference between these seemingly similar 
processes is enormous. No mere mechanical stimulus 
sets off a retroflex, but always a conscious perception 
in association with a conscious affective process; and 
back of all lies a proper Gestaltish “configuration of 
the incoming excitations.” Thus three systems are 
accounted for; and the rest are not neglected. 

Professor Troland is convinced that his retroflex 
“bears a dose similarity to the complex as described 
by Freud”; but the complex itself has somdiow mys- 
teriously ceased to be the imconsdous mechanism its 
originator led us to bdieve it was, and has become “a 
system of ideas (images and perceptions) and affective 
dispositions.” Thus a process which, according to 
Freud, is of necessity essentially imconsdous can be 
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analyzed into the most conspicuously conscious of 
introspective terms. 

Professor Troland must not be criticized on this 
score, however, for' its appears that he understands the 
mysteries of psychoanalysis more completely than the 
master analyst himself. “Freud,” he says, “is not alto- 
gether clear as to what the agency is which brings 

about repression An examination of his actual 

cases, however, shows that the agency in question is 
always a negative retroflex.” 

But of all the brave attempts to reconcile so many 
psychological irreconcilables, none is more remarkable 
than that proposed by S. D. Schmalhausen. Dr. 
Schmalhausen is obviously so deeply imbued with the 
true spirit of psychoanalysis that he is able to inter- 
pret all other psychological doctrines as though the 
propotmders of them were really so many lesser Sig- 
mund Freuds, disguising their libidinal convictions 
with less sexy and more academic phraseology. Thus, 
by giving the Gestalt Theorie a completely Freudian 
reading, he arrives at this impassioned plea for “a new 
morality”: 

“If we bear in mind not only the sane corrective of 
Gestalt psychology,” Schmalhausen. believes, “but the 
wise emphasis of psychoanalytic discovery, we shall be 
better prepared to accept with intdlectual ease and 
emotional generosity every kind of human, behavior 
that is motivated by tenderness, within a setting of 
love and good wiU, whatever its traditional misunder- 
stood evaluation may have been. The only fine ulti- 
mate test of any bit of human conduct is taaderness. 
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All other methods of evaluating human response are 
relatively inadequate. Thus, a considerable body of 
behavior traditionally thought of as vulgar and per- 
versional may sweetly be conceived of as wholesome 
and life-enhancing provided the participants in the 
behavior find themselves contributing joy and signifi- 
cance to one another’s lives. 

“The silly infantile doctrine of ‘private parts’ is no 
longer meaningful to a mind that perceives behavior in 
terms of total context, fluid reality, humanistic setting. 
By whatever technique lovers bring the precious gift 
of happiness to one another will be regarded as good 
precisely because the human being is newly evaluated, 
no specialized part or zone being taboo, as a thing of 
screened shame or evil.” 

Dr. Schmalhausen winds up this idyllic prophecy 
with the ecstatic question: “Who would have imagined 
that the sober and abstract Gestalt psychology would 
finally be meaningful to us because of its reaffirming 
intelligence in the matter of sexual candor and the 
body’s rights to natural joy?” 

It is difficult to answer who would have imagined 
such a thing; certainly, one ventures to suspect, not 
two earnest and respectable German professors by the 
names of Koffka and Kohler. They have both fought 
bravely and idealistically for their belief that behavior 
must be perceived in terms of “total context,” and 
their conviction that the configuration of the whole 
transcends in fluid reality the supposed parts of which 
it is composed. But it is exceedin^y doubtful if th^ 
could have foreseen that the American audience, to 
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which they brought their configural message, could 
have interpreted the words, “private parts” by the 
one specific meaning possible to the small-boy, Freudian 
mind. Abraham Myerson says that Freud reaches most 
of his conclusions “by what may be called a play on 
words or a play with words.” But, surdy, in the matter 
of puiming, the master’s disciples surpass him. 

Even Professors Allport and Troland, though more 
circumspect than Dr. Schmalhausen, do not escape 
this confusion over the meaning of psychological 
terminology. So, thankful as the warring factions in 
the science should be to them for arbitrating their 
differences so neatly, there is cause to doubt that they 
will be accorded the gratitude that is their due. It is 
almost certain that it will be very difficult for a psy- 
chologist to know just when the reconcilers are taking 
his side of the question and when that of an opponent. 
Both Allport and Troland, for example, discuss un- 
conscious inhibitions, and they describe them so psy- 
choanal3^ically and cite examples so nearly identical 
with those found in the psychopathologies, that an 
alienist must feel himself on familiar ground. Yet 
should he turn back for a definition of an inhibition 
he will find Troland calling it a process which “is sup- 
posed to be due to a decrease in the conductance of 
the adjustor which is involved in the response”; and 
Allport proclaiming that “antagonistic and irrelevant 
responses are believed to be inhibited by an increase 
in the synaptic resistance.” Evidently they are believ- 
ing and supposing about two other inhibitions. 

Yet the most alarming feature of this general tradii^ 
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of psychological terms is that it is now so contagious 
that even Dr. Watson is becoming slightly infected 
whenever he enters the nursery. When he is proclaim- 
ing behaviorism from the platform he still denounces 
the psychoanalysts for the charlatans he has always 
found them; when, in softer moments, he advises 
young mothers about how to fashion their daughters’ 
nighties or how to powder their sons’ small behinds, 
he speaks of inferiority complexes and father fixations 
as though they were the most respectable of estab- 
lished facts. If Professor Babbitt should cite Sister 
Carrie in his defence of Humanism it would be no more 
confusing. 

Perhaps Dr. Walter Hunter has hit upon the only 
solution of this terminological tangle. He occupies the 
position of professor of psychology at Clark Univer- 
sity; but he does not teach psychology. Indeed, he can 
scarcely find words adequate to egress his contempt 
of psychologists. The subject he expotmds to his 
students is called by him, if by no one else, Anthro- 
ponomy. 

Now, the difference between Dr. Hunter’s anthro- 
ponomy and Dr. Watson’s behavioristic psychology is 
evident to no one but Dr. Hunter and Dr. Watson. 
Just what distinctions they find remains forever 
baffling, but they must be very real, for each hurls at 
the other the fighting word, “mystic.” Still they avoid 
confusion; and perhaps if every time every other psy- 
chologist wrote a new book he would call the subject 
it discussed by an arrestin^y new name, then every 
reader could come to it with the safe feeling that ft 
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could have no relation to Ms own preconceived ideas 
of the nature of psychology. 

Despite the recent attempts to imify its course, 
psychology still pursues its diversified ways. In Sep- 
tember of 1929, The Ninth International Congress of 
Psychology met at Yale University. James McKeen 
Cattell presided as its president. Ivan P. Pavlov was 
its most distinguished guest. And students of the 
psyche flocked to it from every corner of the ^obe. 

They came from Munidi, Glasgow, and Soochow; 
from Berlin, Copenhagen, and Rostock; from London, 
Vieima, and Leipzig; from Amsterdam, Budapest, and 
Calcutta; from Groningen, Torino, and Tiflis; from 
Brussels, Barcelona, and Jerusalem, from Rome, Oslo, 
and Utrecht; from Moscow, Milan, and Kurashiki; 
from Bonn, Buenos Aires, and Poznan; from Karls- 
berg, Leeds, and Aberystwyth. 

There were also representatives present from the 
Sorbonne, and the Deutsches Padagogisches Techni- 
kum of Leningrad; from Cambridge, and the Chinese 
Association of the Mass Education Movement; from 
King’s College, London, and the Leningrad Veteri- 
narian Institute; from the Univeraty College of 
Wales, and the Ptesidency College of Madras; from 
the \^ctoria University of New Zealand, and the 
Universidad de la Plata of the Argentine. 

And, of course, there was an abundance of Ameri- 
can psychologists on hand to greet the visitors. Special 
railroad tickets to New Haven were bought by pro- 
fessors in every college you ever heard of, and from 
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many that you probably never even knew existed. 
But the roster of the congress proved that not all psy- 
chological interest is confined to Harvard and Co- 
Irunbia, or even to Long Island and Winthrop. Dr. A. 
A. Brill was present to represent the practising psy- 
chiatrists. And there were psychologists there from the 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic and the Mellon 
Institute of Pittsburgh; from the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital and the Boston Elevated Railways; the Min- 
nesota Department of Public Institutions and the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company; the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital and the Forsyth Dental Infirmary; the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments in New York and 
the United States Civil Service at Washington; the 
New Jersey State Hospital and Hsmson, Westcott and 
Dunning, Inc.; the H. K. Cushing Laboratory of Ex- 
perimental Medicine and the Eastman School of 
Music; the U. S. Veterans Hospital and R. R. Don- 
nelly and Sons, Company; the Vineland Training 
School for Feeble Minded Children and the Simmons 
Beds Factories. 

A few titles among the hundreds of papers read by 
the congress’s American members were these: 

An empirical study of zero or negative intelligence. 

Learned and imlearned responses in gold fish. 

Advertising in “flat” vs. “standards” from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. 

He relation between morality and intellect. 

The magnitude of the psychogalvanic reflex phe- 
nomena in alternating current circuits and with direct 
current of high e. m. f. 
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The effect of a diet deficient in vitamin E on sex 
behavior in male rats. 

The emotional stability of a thousand women fresh- 
men. 

Shall psychology revise its fundamental postulates? 
Studies of thirst. 

Confessions. 

Some problems of homosexuality. 

The vibrato in artistic voices. 

Origin and nature of common annoyances. 

A “generalized” statistics. 

Are there subjective facts? 

The dangerous ambiguity of the term “meaning.” 
The teaching of reading from the standpoint of the 
non-reader. 

A suggestion for the study of character-reaction. 
The Dodge penduliun-photochronograph as used in 
the registration of eye-lid reactions. 

Emotion in men and women. 

Slant in handwriting and sinistral tendencies. 

A modified kinohapt. 

Experiment in the control of eliminative functions, 
and related projects. 

The contribution of ten chronicles of American 
photoplays to seventh grade history teaching. 

A silencer for leiboratory keys. 

Shall we continue to train clinical psychologists for 
second-string jobs in psycho-dinical practice? 
Apparatus for the measurement of chronaxie. 

An esperimratal attack on the general factor g. 

The immediatdly givoi for psydiology. 
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Development of post-rotational head nystagnus in 
squabs. 

Some factors related to happiness. 

The dependence of tonal attributes upon phase. 

Rhythms and patterns of nocturnal motility. 

A method of measuring the interest of a worker in 
his work. 

Ocular pursuit across an obstruction. 

On the range of human capacities. 

Controlled observations on the behavior of kittens 
towards rats from birth to five months of age. 

Variability in proneness to accidents among dec- 
trical substation operators. 

Critique of the concept of quality in felt experience. 

Psychoanalysis and conduct problems. 

Maturation and practice in the coordination of peck- 
ing reactions in chicks. 

Eye-movonents during profound deepiness. 

Qualitative differences between highly successful and 
moderately successful educational leaders. 

Experimental studies of the relation between exer- 
cise, learning and resistance to disease. 

The Gestalt point of view in applied psychology. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


BUT IS IT SCIENCE? 


I T WAS in 1899 that William James confessed, “In 
my humble opinion there is no ‘new psychology’ 
worthy of the name.” If anyone, of less authority than 
James himself, should make that same statement to- 
day, he would no doubt be branded a malicious igno- 
ramus. Now, we have some half-dozen new psycholo- 
gies whose advocates consider them supremely worthy 
of the name. Yet the science of psychology is essen- 
tially the same as it was thirty-two years ago. It has 
not made a single substantial or fundamental dis- 
covery since 1899. 

Experimental psychology was just then in its prime. 
Most of the great laboratories had already been estab- 
lished, and Wundtianism had made all of its most 
spectacular advances. And the psycholo^es that are 
now considered even newer than it were already in 
existence. 

For almost ten years the American Psychological 
Association had been pa3ring the keenest official atten- 
tion to Cattdl’s mental tests. Thorndike, while still 
a student xmder James at Harvard, had begun the 
animal research that was soon to set behaviorism on 
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its iconoclastic course. Pavlov was already at work 
upon the conditioned reflex, although Watson had not 
yet proclaimed it for the fundamental process he has 
since found it to be; James himself had discovered 
that man’s education is basically a thing of native 
and acquired reactions. 

Almost a century had passed since Gothe had be- 
queathed to psychological terminology the word 
“Gestalt”; and thou^ Koffka and Kohler had not 
yet made it the entire foundation of all mental life, 
James had recognized discrimination as an essential 
factor of consciousness. The European alienists had 
by then recognized the subconscious mind as an im- 
portant agency in hysteria; and Sigmund Freud had 
pointed out the wonders of the Binnetdeben. 

Thirty-two years ago none of these new psychologies 
had the raucous press agents that they have today; 
but James was conversant with its current trends 
when he asserted that the subject had not advanced 
materially since the time of Locke. And nothing that 
he learned of psychology’s development during the 
eleven ramaining years of his life made hiTn think of 
it more tolerantly. 

Then, in 1923, Stanley Hall, who had done so much 
to further all of psychology’s most recent tendencies, 
surveyed the whole busy fidd and remarked, “But 
with all this output I find a growing dissatisfaction 
with results, which has greatly increased since the 
War, and a growing imcertainty as to whether we are 
really (m the rig^t trails.” 
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No matter how much we might like to think that psy- 
chology has already attained elysium, these two judg- 
ments cannot be escaped, for they were made by the 
two m©tt most capable of judging their science. Be- 
tween them, Hall and James did the most to make 
our psycholo^ what it is. They knew it best, 

Indeed, it seems that the most significant and the 
most prophetic event in the whole history of American 
psychology lay in the circtunstance that William James 
should be its official sponsor. He was able to imbue the 
subject with a glamour that immediately set it on the 
road to popularity. Yet J^es introduced experimental 
psychology to America through a spirited attack upon 
the very principles upon which the science was based. 
For this strange occurrence time and James’s own 
temperament are responsible. If he had written his 
Principles when he was twenty-five and in the first 
flush of his enthusiasm for the experimental labora- 
tory, he undoubtedly would have praised Wundtianism 
as heartily as he actually disparaged it. But he did not 
write it then. He wrote it when he was forty-eight, 
after he was convinced that Wilhelm Wundt was just 
an ordinary man with a good education. And into his 
rich exposition of modern psychology James put all of 
his dissatisfaction with modern psychology. 

Thus the subject began its American career in a 
rebellious mood. This might have been a healthy sign. 
It should, perhaps, have set for all future psycholo- 
gists the example of trusting their own judgments re- 
gardless of the pressure of established authority. But 
James wrote his Principles not so much in a spirit of 
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revolt as in that of reaction. It was the very modernity 
of Wundtianism that repelled him, its imcouthness and 
its c unning . It was nostalgia for*the philosophic chiv- 
alry of Locke and Hume and Berkeley and Bain that 
caused him to lose his respect for Wundt and Mach 
and Bering and Stumpf. 

But even more than that, into his criticism of mod- 
em psychology James injected his personal sentiment 
that psychology did not matter much one way or the 
other — even to the man who had spent twelve years 
in writing its most lucid exposition. He showed that it 
was really of less importance to him than philosophy, 
religion, and spiritualism. And this dilettante tradi- 
tion has persisted down to the present day. It is not 
so easy to discover it in the writings of the professors 
who have followed James and Hall, for unlike them 
they wrote their most important books when they were 
still imder forty and when psychology was yet an 
engrossing pastime to them. But that its hold upon 
them was transitory is only too apparent from their 
subsequent careers. 

Only a few of the great psychologists of America 
remained psychologists after middle age. Dewey and 
Royce quickly followed James in the easy transition 
from functionalism to philosophy. Angell soon re- 
nounced his professorship for his executive duties as 
Dean of Chicago and then President of Yale. Watson 
gave up teaching and experimenting for advertising. 
Cattell and Miinsterberg remained psychologists, but 
both soon lost interest in the general development of 
their science. Miinsterberg became absorbed in psycho- 
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technics and Cattell in mental tests. Thorndike was 
soon immersed in the technicalities of teaching boys 
and girls to read and write and spell and add. In 
America the two Englishmen, Titchener and Mc- 
Dougall, and the two Germans, Koffka and Kohler, 
stand out conspicuously because of their willingness 
to ccHitinue teaching the same kind of psychology they 
originally came here to teach. 

The American psychoanalysts, because of their vo- 
cation of healing, have also escaped the dilettante 
tradition. Brill and Healy and White and Glueck and 
Clark still preach the same kinds of broad psycho- 
anal3dical doctrines that they did twenty years ago. 
But they do not preach their own doctrines. They 
merely echo the theoretical pronouncements of Freud 
and Jung and Adler. In escaping James’s indifference 
toward psychology, the American alienists also for- 
feited his independoice of spirit. In all the years that 
psychoanalysis has been practised and written about 
in this coxmtry, not one native alienist has made a 
substantial contribution to its development. When 
Freud changes his concept of the imconscious, or whai 
Adler or Jung or Rank or Ferenczi changes it, the 
American psychiatrists alter theirs too — .but never be- 
fore. To question European authority would appar- 
ently be to commit the tmpardohable psychoanalyti- 
cal sin. 

Jama’s li^t dismissal of psychophysics and the 
sensaticmal^m of Wundt did not, of course, prevent 
structuralism from being staunchly upheld in America 
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by other Leipzig-trained professors. But because in 
1878, when he began to write the Principles, Wundt- 
ianism was the only recognized scientific psychology, 
James’s rejection of its postulates did write a large 
and very black question mark after the statement: 
psychology has become a science. And after more than 
fifty years that interrogative sign has not yet been re- 
placed by an affirmative period. For science is a dis- 
cipline of general and impersonal facts, and psychology 
remains a collection of personal and antagonistic 
theories. 

But behind this confusion lies a deeper and still more 
pertinent question: Do psychologists want to be scien- 
tists? All of their protestations, all their laboratories, 
their tedious researches, their technical treaties seem 
to answer that they do. Science is a magic word today, 
and every single psychologist, no matter what his pri- 
vate beliefs, has profited enormously through the cir- 
cumstance that Wilhelm Wundt proclaimed, and to a 
certain extent proved, that psychology could be as 
exact as any natural science. 

Suppose, for example, that Henry James had put 
into the mouth of one of his fictional characters these 
sentences: “Consciousness does not appear to itself 
chopped up in bits. Such words as ‘chain’ or ‘train’ do 
not, describe it fitly ’as it presents itself in the first in- 
stance. It is nothing jointed; it flows. A ‘river’ or a 
‘stream’ are the metaphors by which it is most natu- 
rally described”; or this, “We feel sorry. because we 
cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we 
tremble.” What would have been the result up<m sub- 
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sequent thought? Nothing at all, most likely. If those 
sentaices happened to be remembered at aU, they 
would be recalled only as some of Henry James’s 
rather neat observations. But because those few words 
were written not by the James who was a novelist, but 
by the one who happened, at the moment, to be a 
psychologist, they immediately became scientific theo- 
ries, laws of consciousness and the emotions, fit to take 
their place with the law of gravitation and the theory 
of evolution. 

So it is with most of the psychological laws and 
theories that now assail us under the security of “sci- 
ence.” And every psychoanalyst, no matter the kind 
of unconsciousness, or the form of complexes, in which 
he puts his faith, should bow reverentially and cross 
himself when he hears the name of Wilhelm Wundt. 
For if there had been no Wundt, and no Helmholtz 
and Fechner before him, few psychiatrists would char- 
acterize their vague h5q)otheses about intangible phe- 
nomena as “empirical facts.” 

Sigmund Freud was not the first Viennese physician 
to invent a novd method of spiritual healing. But 
Mesmer was born too soon — ^before the e:q>erimental 
physiologists had allowed psychology to call itsdf a 
sci^ce. So Mesmer is remembered only as the ex- 
ploiter of hypnotism, while Freud is proclaimed the 
only really great scientist since Darwin and Coper- 
nicus. 

Of course, thoi, a psychologist would be very fool- 
ish to renounce all the braiefits that the very aura of 
sdence now bestows upon him and retreat back into 
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his former state of empiric philosopher or psychologic 
theologian. And yet that question persists. Do psy- 
chologists, deep down within their conscious, uncon- 
scious, or bdiavioristic hearts, want to be as objective, 
as skeptical, as merciless in their judgment of facts 
and theories as other scientists must be? 

That question is really serious, because every time a 
psychologist answers it in the affirmative he sees a 
ghost; the very same ghost that confronts the liberal 
preacher when he forsakes the supernatural revelations 
of the Gospel and seeks to make religion rational. The 
ghost represents the sturdy figure of Thomas Henry 
Huxley, and it speaks to both the scientific psycholo- 
gists and the modernistic dergy. And to them both it 
says the same short sentoice: “We are conscious 
automata.” 

That is biology’s final and deliberate judgment of 
that wondrous phenomenon known as soulful man. To 
all the questions of motives, which have perplexed psy- 
chologists and religionists alike since the begiiming 
of time, the evidence of natural sdence answers, “We 
are conscious automata.” Whenever a minister agrees 
with that statement he forsakes the basic prindples of 
Christian theology. Whenever a psychologist refuses 
to accept it he steps beyond the logical, factual bounds 
of science, and forever afterwards squirms uneasily be- 
neath the m}i^tic halo of supernaturalism. 

So long as a psychologist is content to remain within 
the lower ranks of his sdence, he can ignore that terse 
statement. But if he ever becomes ambitious ^ou^ to 
write a g^eral text-book upon his subject, or even to 
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compose a definition of the human min d, he must 
ponder over Huxley’s judgment and decide whether he 
agrees with it or not. 

Titchener and Watson accepted it without reserva- 
tions. They saw man as the homo sapiens which biology 
describes him and as nothing more. They agreed that 
his mind is absolutely determined by his physical body. 
They denied him moral freedom and efficacious pur- 
pose. 

And what have we learned through the conscien- 
tious science of Watson and Titdiaier? We now know 
that a psydiologist if he puts his heart in his task, and 
directs all of his energy toward it, can act, and talk, 
and write, and even think like any other scientist. But 
what have Titchener and Watson tau^t us about the 
intricacies of human mentality? 

Tichener repeated for us some of the results of the 
older physiology of Helmholtz. He summarized for our 
information the facts of sensation. He told us, for in- 
stance, that if we gaze long and steadily at a patch of 
bright blue color, its hue will begin to grow muddy 
and gray; and if we then shut our eyes we will see an 
after-image of its complementary hue, which is yellow. 

Watson, in his turn, has summarized for us some of 
the facts of the more recent physiology of Pavlov. He 
has assured us that if our salivary glands secrete their 
juices while we simultaneously taste palatable food and 
hear the ringing of a bdl, they will eventually pour 
out their secretions at the sound of the bell alone. 

But did Titchener and Watson solve the problems 
of the hi^er levds of human mentality? No; because 
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when they wrote their psychologies, biology had not 
yet begun to consider them. And Titchener and Watson 
were by intent and conviction men of science if noth- 
ing more. A fact was to them a scientific fact, one 
which had been proved incontestably by years of pa- 
tient, painstaking research. They founded their psy- 
chologies upon the facts of biology, and biology, by its 
own experiments, knew the human mind then only in 
terms of its lowliest manifestations and activities — ^its 
sensations and its reflexes. 

James and Hall, Freud, Jung, and Adler, McDougall, 
and Koffka and Kohler have all had a great deal to 
say about the hi^er mental processes; but in saying it 
they have all flaunted natural science. They have 
flaunted it consciously and defiantly all the while they 
professed to accept its postulates. A denunciation of the 
materialism of Huxley runs like a recurrent theme 
through all of their theories. And it is a theme that has 
to be treated with the utmost delicacy; because there 
is no psychologist who does not express an unbounded 
faith in evolution. And it is the same Thomas Huxley 
who made the implications of Darwin’s hypothesis in- 
telligible and clear. 

James handled the theme the most honestly, for he 
never tried to mislead us about his own {urivate ccm- 
victions. He admitted that in his own territory Huxley 
was right, that science offered not a scrap of evidence 
against his automaton theory. But James was himself 
no Huxley. He had the courage to face the facts of 
evolution, but not the heart to believe in their implica- 
tions. And so he trustingly hoped that there were 
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several kinds of truth, and that the soft, comforting, 
vague promises of psychical research might be as real 
as the cold facts of science. 

No other psychologist has been so frank, and few 
have made their attitude toward the automaton theory 
so clear. Most of them confide in us that they have 
discovered something wrong with Huxley’s interpreta- 
tion of biological development, but before they tell us 
just what it is, we fiind that each has suddenly invented 
his own theory of evolution to account for just those 
psychical phenomena which he considers most impor- 
tant. Each thus composes a new psychological, teleo- 
logical, spiritual biology with which to refute the old 
biology of accumulated facts , — a technique which is 
generously shared with the modernistic clergy. And 
like the clergy, too, the psychologists do not quietly 
ask us to accept their theories upon their own 
evidence; instead they plead with us to believe in them 
because they explain man so wonderfully. 

To account for insight in man, Koffka and Kohler 
are ready to bestow it upon chickens. In his eagerness 
to prove that the human mind is a free, moral, crea- 
tive, purposive agency, McDougall would concede a 
similar freedom of purpose to poison ivy and the 
opium-bearing poppy. Hall wanted so desperately to 
believe in a wholesome man-soul that he was willing to 
imagine that civilization had almost destroyed it. Adler 
would convince us that the inferiority complex existed 
before there was a mind to e3q)erience the feeling; that 
the feding itself evolved the organ which feels. The 
other (psychoanalysi^ seek to awe us with their mys-- 
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terious tales of primordial urges. Jung goes so far as 
to assure us that the superconscious, impersonal images 
have been impressed upon our brains through aeons of 
time. And Freud asks us to believe that through our 
libidinal impulses all of us are inheritors of CEdipus 
and castration complexes, primitive Ids, censorious 
Egos, and supernormal Super-Egos. 

Now, all of us may possess these creative, free, 
libidinal inferior, primordial, configural man-souls; or 
we may not. If we would like to think that one or aU 
of them rage about within us, we have a perfect right 
to do so. But if we refuse to bdieve in their existence, 
that is our prerogative too. 

If we are intellectually honest, we must accept the 
fact that the earth revolves about the sun, for if we 
assert that the sun moves whUe the earth stands still 
we are throwing our own private opinion against all 
the accumulated data of astronomy. It is the same 
logical necessity which forces us to accept Darwin’s 
hypothesis of the origin of species and the descent of 
man. But there is no logical necessity for our accept- 
ing a single hypothesis of even the greatest of modern 
psychologists. For psychological theories are based not 
upon accumulated evidence but upon personal opin- 
ions, And every one of those personal opinions, 
whether it concerns a complex, a configuration, a pri- 
mordial impulse, a culture epoch, a supermoral Super- 
Ego, or a creative purpose, always represents another 
desperate attempt to give man back a semblance of the 
free will of which the data of biology so ruthl^y 
robbed him. 
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Watson, in his awesome certainty that he is the only 
man of science which psychology has ever produced, 
says that all that Wundt’s pupils ever accomplished 
was the substitution of the introspective consciousness 
for the immortal soul. But if Titchener, the perfect 
product of the Leipzig laboratory and along with Wat- 
son, himself, one of psychology’s most ardent skeptics, 
can be accused of flirting with the supernatural, what 
can be said of all the rest who join with McDougall in 
refusing to “lay the mind to rest upon a pillow of 
obscure facts”? 

The answer probably lies in the circumstance that 
the psychologies of Titchener and Watson, alone, 
afford no comfort to rdigion. James and Hall were 
venerated as deeply by preachers as by educators. 
McDougall can now command the same sanctified re- 
spect. The Reverend Guthrie is safe in having Dr. 
Cowles conduct his Body and Soul Clinic. The modern- 
ism of the Reverend Fosdick and the Catholicism of 
the Padre of Toe H have both found Freudian 
catharsis an aid in arresting wandering faith. ^ 

The allegiance is not accidental; for psychology had 
another lover before it sought biology’s favors. Wundt 
and Helmholtz and Mach and the other Teutonic real- 
ists sought to break the bonds which bound psychology 
to metaphysics. But associations of several thousand 
years cannot be quickly severed, even by the keenest 
of analytical minds. And metaphysics was so much 
Irinrfftr to psychology than science has ever been. It, 
was eager to believe all the wondrous things that psy- 
chology told it about the mind of man. To the psychic 
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lore it added its centuries-old conviction that that 
mind was more than mortal. 

Though the experimental physiologists would have 
psychology renounce its happy intimacy with meta- 
physics for a few paltry data about reflexes and sensa- 
tions, most psychologists have never really accepted 
the severance. In Freudian metaphor, the birth of 
scientific psychology was too tragic an experience for 
them to admit. The purposive psychologists are still 
swimming, some floating, others with bold overhand 
strokes, in the soothing waters of metaphysics, which 
lead straight into the caverns of theology where man 
and God are fused. 
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I have hesitated to append a formal glossary to this book for 
fear of falling into their frequent disadvantage in that the defini- 
tions are often more confusing than the terms defined. Instead I 
have prepared the following explanatory outline which I believe 
adequately answers the purpose of a glossary, and in which I 
have tried to make the definitions of the important psychological 
terms used in the book clear enough to satisfy the lay reader 
rather than the student, 

T he whole field of modem psychology can be sharply 
divided into two great sections: experimental psychology 
and psychoanalysis. The experimental psychologists — ^be- 
haviorists, Gestaltists, functionalists, structuralists — all try, by 
adapting the observational methods of natural science to their 
own needs, to obtain facts about mind or personality. The 
PSYCHOANALYSTS, who are primarily mental physicians, seek an 
interpretation of human nature which will aid them in alleviat- 
ing the psychic maladies of the race. 

The BEHAViORiSTS, Watson, Lashley, Hunter, etc., regard thdr 
fellow man as they do an animal. They investigate only those 
of his activities which can be observed by another person or 
detected by scientific instruments. Behavioristically conceived, 
human life is nothing more than a series of physiological 
reactions, everyone set off by an accidental contact with a 
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pli3rsical stimulus. A reflex, such as the twitch of a single 
muscle, is the simplest of these reactions, but Watson de- 
scribes as a RESPONSE any human activity that can be ex- 
ternally observed. The entire personality, with all its capabili- 
ties and deficiencies, its faults and virtues, is the result of 
CONDITIONING — ^that is, of certain responses becoming intimately 
connected with certain sets of stimuli. 

The FUNCTIONALISTS, James, Dewey, Ladd, Angell, etc., re- 
gard man as a biological organism, a product both of environ- 
ment and of inheritance. They also study behavior, inherited 
instincts and acquired habits, but they are especially curious 
about mental activities such as sensations, feelings and thoughts, 
which for them constitute consciousness. Introspection or 
self-observation is the method by which they investigate these 
conscious activities. 

Structuralism, as expounded by Wundt, Titchener, 
Miinsterberg, etc., is the fundamental introspective system. The 
structuralists identify mind with consciousness, but they con- 
sider it not the biological function of the brain, as the func- 
tionalists do, but a complex formation of psychic elements. 
As a chemist tries to reduce all matter to its physical elements, 
so does a structural psychologist seek, by means of intro- 
spection and an impersonal attitude, to analyze the human 
mind into its simplest processes. Sensation, the experience 
resulting from the direct stimulation of a single sense-organ, 
is the most important of these mental elements and the only 
one about whose ulimate simplicity all structuralists agree. 

Gestalt psychology still shows traces of its recent con- 
nection with structuralism, but the Gestaltists vigorously deny 
mental elements. Gestalt or form is for them the fundamental 
attribute of mind. All of our experiences, mental and physical, 
have, they believe, a definite and inherent pattern or con- 
figuration. 

The psychoanalysts, Freud, Jung, Adler, etc., believe that 
the key to all the puzzles of human nature is to be found in 
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unconscious motivation. But their various descriptions of this 
hidden power vary. 

The human psyche, according to Freud, is divided into three 
departments: the In is imconscious and instinctive, the Ego 
is rational and in large part conscious, the Super-ego is moral 
and corresponds to the ethical conscience. The unconscious 
contains not only the primal motives of the human race but 
also all “evil’’ desires and ideas which have been repressed, 
that is, disowned by consciousness. Libido, the force of the 
erotic instinct, is active even in early infancy when it is directed 
toward the mother, whom Freud describes as the first object 
of love. Those incestuous wishes which refuse to relinquish 
this object for another are described as fixated. Their inte- 
gration forms the (Edipus complex. A strong CEdipus complex 
becomes the ruling force of the personality. It is especially 
apparent in dreams which, Freudianly interpreted, are always 
manifestations of repressed desires. Erotic impulses which turn 
toward non-sexual objects are said to be sublimated. 

The INFERIORITY COMPLEX, in Adler's concept of the psyche, 
is the one compelling motive of human nature. The inferiority 
complex is acquired in early infancy when a baby feels itself 
weaker than all other persons and inadequate to cope with the 
world. It is enhanced by any physical or mental, real or imagi- 
nary deficiency. Because of it, Adler believes, every person 
wants to dominate his environment, so that a striving toward 
power becomes the ruling force of psychic life. 

The interpretation of the inner life of man is further com- 
plicated by Jung's insistence that beyond the Freudian per- 
sonal unconscious there lies a collective super-personal un- 
conscious composed of arch-types of mind — ^that is of racial 
images — and by his belief that every man possesses an un- 
conscious feminine nature, called the anima, and every woman 
a corresponding animus. Jung, however, treats sex more lightly 
than Freud and uses his theory of psychological types to ex- 
jdain personality. According to this hypothesis everyone is either 
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introverted or extraverted. In an introvert the whole force of 
the psyche is driven inward upon himself; in an extravert 
it is directed outward to other persons and objects. An intro- 
vert is therefore shy and retiring, while an extravert is bold 
and gregarious. Jimg attempts to relate his theory to types to 
experimental psychology by declaring that there are four kinds 
each of extraverts and introverts: the thinking, peeling, sen- 
sation, and intuitive. 
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